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Nella, the Heart of the 
Army 



PART I 
CHAPTER I 

Nella must have been bom motherly. Her 
instinct, at the age of thirteen, prompted the child 
to brood over the entire species of London's 
female poor. 

With a sense of pride in conducting her little 
family to behold the Lord Mayor's pageant, she 
piloted Sally Collins and Sally's little sister, 
Queenie, down the Strand. Sally was the slavey 
in the house where Nella resided with her aunt. 
She was two years older than Nella, but slender 
and translucently pale, suggesting an abused pa- 
per pattern employed to cut real children out by, 
as occasion demanded. 

The Strand had become a great channel, flow- 
ing six feet deep with warm hiunanity. It was 
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8 NcUa, the Heart of the Army 

a dark flood, that moved with many tides and un- 
dercurrents, between the perpendicular cliffs of 
buildings. On the kerbs, dense deposits of hu- 
manity had apparently been left by the tide. Nella 
brought her little party to a halt where the de- 
posit was comparatively thin. Soon, however, 
the human straws and blocks and stones wedged 
in tightly about them, before and behind. 

Solicitous of little Queenie, Nella discovered 
that the child was down in a pit, so to speak, of 
men and women. She took her up in her arms 
and hoisted her high above her own head. In- 
capable now of seeing anything herself, she clung 
to the kerb with her feet like a chamois, hitching 
her burden up from time to time, in a state of 
maternal contentment. At length she sat the 
little one more firmly on her shoulder, and 
grasped the two heavily shod feet in her hands, 
the happy youngster clinging with tenacious 
fingers to her hair and face while gazing about in 
wide-eyed wonder. 

During the half hour which ensued before the 
first blare of trumpets preceded the show, a stout 
young soldier, barely seventeen, stood a yard or 
two away from the small group, gazing intently 
on the scene of Nella's self-effacement. That 
Nella would see nothing of the coming parade 
he was well aware. But her eyes, which were 
darker than her mahogany-tinted hair, were 
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Nella, the Heart of the Army 9 

bright and her cheeks, like white-and-red cher- 
ries, were glowing with happiness as the child 
above began to squirm to the beat of the music. 

Her Majesty's trooper had a growing impulse 
to clear away the human debris, that Nella might 
thereby view the show, but he knew the London 
mob-solidity, and therefore he smoked and did 
nothing. Nella, presently catching his gaze, 
smiled back at his over-solicitous countenance, 
whereupon in confusion he puffed at his pipe till 
his face was nearly as red as his jacket. 

The procession arrived. Coaches, troopers, 
marines, floats, cavalry, his Lordship, — ^all with 
pomp and circumstance went marching by. 

" Do you sec, dearie? ** said Nella to the child. 
" Are you high enough to see? " 

The child nodded, and thrust a fist in her 
mouth, to express her emotions. She saw gold 
and glitter, steel and decorations, fat-legged 
coachmen, deep-mouthed cannon. Then she saw 
sabre-scabbards suddenly jerk at trappings, 
where a horse conceived a fright at a shadow. 
The beast momentarily stampeded three of his 
kind. The ponderous quartette flotmdered side- 
wise, over against the bank of humanity. 
Wcnnen cried out in consternation. Men bawled, 
ramming their fellow beings backward on the 
kerb, to escape. The human mass, amalgamated 
by a common imptUse, bent inward, like lead. 
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Nella, with the child on her shoulder, was first 
crushed between the yielding and the unyielding 
forces, before and behind, and then she went 
down, with her burden. Sally screamed, never- 
theless she darted away, with countless other 
straws and stones of the mass like herself. 

A great horse, quivering in fear with every 
thump of an empty scabbard against his ribs, 
reared up, a colossus, over the prostrate form of 
Nella, on the pavement Behind him three bajrs, 
in horse-panic, see-sawed excitedly. 

Her Majesty's red trooper now shot forward 
with decision. He was struck a blow on the 
chest that left the dust-brand of a horseshoe 
stmk in the cloth of his coat He gave back- 
ward a step, spraddling across Nella's out- 
stretched feet, to hold his balance. Then clutch- 
ing the rampant horse by the nose and bit, he 
jerked him down and rushed him backward 
again to the street, literally jambing the other 
unmannerly brutes into an area too small for 
action. 

The incident closed with yells and roars. A 
dozen policemen completed the subjugation of the 
fractious animals, and the gap in the human bank 
refilled. Returning toward the spot where Nella 
had fallen, the soldier lad found a surge of people 
who barred his way. When he had penetrated 
the mass, Nella, Sally and the child had been 
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htistled away, by an eager throng, whither, he 
could not determine. 

A purple-nosed woman, who was right-hearted 
enough, but limited as to invention, dragged and 
pushed the children toward a public-house, where 
she deemed the refreshments to be specific for all 
possible injuries. But Nella, being quite unhurt 
and desirous of nothing but isolation, escaped 
Willing to submerge her sense of caste to a cer- 
tain extent, she drew the line at vulgar contact. 
She desired even to avoid being asked if she had 
been hurt, by these rough but good-natured peo- 
ple Regretting, however, the absence of an op- 
portunity to thank the soldier-lad for his timely 
services, she conveyed her two charges away, as 
best she could, finally halting again to let them see 
the last of the vanishing show. 

At Trafalgar Square, the children found a 
many-jointed serpent, composed of the busses 
temporarily proscribed from the Strand, but now 
resuming traffic Into one of these, which was 
heading for Fulham, they clambered, riding to 
Brompton, where they alighted, Sally to take her 
sister home, before returning to her work, Nella 
to proceed briskly toward the scolding which she 
expected to receive from her aunt. 

She was admitted to the house by stout Mrs. 
Wasson herself, from whom Aunt Jennie rented 
their apartments. 
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" Where's Sally? " demanded Mrs. Wasson. 

" Coming, presently ", said Nella. 

" Then she has been off with you, or you have 
been off with her! There's style for you, going 
off with a dirty little beast like Sally." Mrs. 
Wasson laughed, but not with contagious mirth. 
"You thought I shouldn't know. I do admire 
your taste, Miss Wemyss,— charming society you 
choose." 

Nella knew she could never grow indifferent 
to Mrs. Wasson's eyes, when scorn made them 
small, and lighted them sharply with malignant 
gleams, for the scorn of the low-bred is a thing 
with which it is never wise to fence, and yet it is 
hard to bear with composure. The girl had not, 
as the housewife conjectured, intended to divulge 
her little affairs of the day. She made no reply. 

Wondering vaguely how long her aunt Jennie 
would remain beneath a roof where Mrs. Was- 
son's familiarities and contempts gained daily in 
boldness, Nella walked quietly up the stairs and 
entered the general living-room in which her 
aunt was accustomed to work. 

Aunt Jennie was there, seated before her type- 
writer, but idle. Her face, which was turned 
away, was resting heavily in her hand ; her elbow 
was on the table. Her right hand had fallen 
limply to her knee. It was an attitude of weari- 
ness which Nella had seen, frequently. 
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The head was not raised when the child closed 
the door. Nella waited a moment and gave a 
little cough. There was no answering movement 
She glided quietly past the side-board, to see if 
her aunt had fallen asleep. 

The tired eyes were indeed closed. It was a 
homely little face into which the child was peer- 
ing. Aunt Jennie, in her youth, had fallen upon 
a heated stove; the results had been painful to 
see. Yet so persistently self-denying and kind 
had she always been, in her own little fidgetty 
manner, that her physical appearance had been 
dominated by her look of humanism, so to speak, 
and her soul's compassion excited a similar feel- 
ing in all with whom she came in personal 
contact 

So pathetic was her weary pose, with a page 
of her work half finished in the machine, that 
Nella felt a gush of love and yearning spreading 
upward through her bosom. She went softly to 
the chair and placed her arm about the spare, bent 
form. To her surprise her aunt did not awaken. 
She hovered lower and kissed the faded cheek. 
It was cold. 

"Why — ^Aunty, wake up", she said, like a 
little anxious mother. " You are taking a chill, — 
Aunty '' 

Her hands travelled quickly to those of the still 
figure; she had wrestled widi chills and failings 
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of her aunt's heart before. But never had she 
found the fingers so clay-like and heavy as now. 
She bent down on her knee, instantly, and began 
to chafe at the limp wrist and pulse. She purred 
a tender scolding. 

" YouVe n^lected your poor dear self ", she 
said. "Now try to wake up, dearie— do, and 
I'll get you something warm and *' 

Dropping the hand she sank back, sitting on 
the floor, in awe. 

The message of death travels slowly over the 
bonds of love, for love is a non-conductor of sudi 
dread intelligence. And even when the message 
arrives, it cannot at first be credited. 

Nella knew the truth by instinct; yet to her 
grosser senses the fact was utterly impossible. 

"Oh dearie, — poor, tired Aunty", she whis- 
pered, and nestling closer, she laid her head on 
the knee which had known no joys of real ma- 
ternity, and cried, to think of her own little willful 
neglects of the only mother she had ever had to 
love. 



CHAPTER II 

Mrs. Wasson^s laughter, as she wrenched and 
pinched the arms of her small servant, penetrated 
to the room where Nella was sitting, alone. 
Sally half suppressed her cries, nevertheless they 
too were aucUble. Having only that moment 
seen Sally disappear, with a tray full of her 
dinner dishes, Nella arose and went to the head 
of the stairs, to ascertain the reason of the 
trouble. 

Nattually a wise, independent child, Nella had 
mature, "old fashioned" wa)rs which had 
recently crystallised, under the ageing effects of 
the death and funeral of her aunt. She was an 
accusing little figure, as she stood looking down 
where Mrs. Wasson was adding new ones to the 
collection of dark, purple marks on Sally Collins's 
arms. 

" What has she done? " said Nella, to whom 
the woman had repeatedly explained the total de- 
pravity of the servant " If she has broken any- 
thing " 

" No, Miss Wemyss, she aint broke anything ", 
said the housewife, " but the dirty little beast has 
been eating your fruits and pudding. She can't 
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carry the leavings away without putting her filthy 
fingers into everything, and I caught her bolting 
your prunes." 

"Oh. Perhaps she is hungry", said JMella 
" rm sure " 

" Hungry? Do you mean to say I don't feed 
her? Do you dare to insinuate I starve my serv- 
ants?" 

" Not at all, I—" 

" ril have you to know I give her plenty of 
good wholesome food! She's a thief! I've caught 
her stealing bread and cheese, every time I've left 
her alone in the house. If you mean to inti- 
mate " 

" I didn't mean to intimate anything at all ", 
Nella interrupted, with insistence, " but I'm sure 
I don't mind about the prunes, " 

" Oh very good — ^very good ", said Mrs. Was- 
son, with supreme contempt, " she may eat what- 
ever she likes of yours. Sally, you may eat the 
pudding and the chop as well. The Miss is doin' 
charity, is she? Eat whatever you like, you little 
beast As for you. Miss, my house ain't no place 
for such a lady as you. I expect you could man- 
age in a week to " 

" I will go to-day ", said Nella. 

" One week's notice, my fine young lady ", said 
the woman, angrily. " You don't cheat me out 
of no rent, mind that ! " 
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" I shall pay you the rent ", the child assured 
her, and beholding Sally, writhing under further 
retaliation, she turned about, sick at heart, and 
entered her room. 

It was one of London's raw, yellow days. The 
fog permeated everjrthing, clinging on the taste 
or smell of every breath. Nella stirred the fire 
and stood before it with outstretched hands. She 
could have cried, either with indignation or lone- 
liness. She inclined her head, unwittingly, listen- 
ing for the rap, tap, tap, of the typewriter. But 
the machine had not even been left in the 
house. The forewoman of the typing estab- 
lishment had ordered it back whence it originally 
came. 

Indeed there was next to nothing left of the 
aimt's pitiful little possessions. The undertaker's 
wife had accepted her box, with its contents, in 
part payment for the funeral expenses. Nella 
retained a bag, with as scanty a wardrobe and as 
meagre a hoarding of childhood's chattels as a 
little girl could well be content withal. She had, 
in addition, one pound, ten shillings, the amount 
remitted as due for work performed, by her aunt's 
ex-employers. To this sum Mrs. Wasson — who 
was one of those contradictions of generosity and 
vitriol — ^had offered a substantial addition, by 
way of a loan, until the child should secure em- 
ployment, a contingency in which the woman had 
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an encouraging faith. Nella had declined this 
loan, but with thanks and gratitude. 

The aspect of her immediate future had been 
pushed up so close, by the incident on the stairs, 
that Nella was unable dearly to see anything, as 
to a course to be adopted. She heard not the 
dimmest whisper of an inspiration; she was too 
immature to plan. Her " grown-up-ness " was 
analogous to a veneer; there was no escaping the 
truth that she was merely a child. An- independ- 
ent, reasoning little thing she was, but neither 
independence nor logic argue judgment, and even 
could she have added judgment, she would then 
have been no nearer to that ability and compe- 
tence at something which are so essential in the 
great struggle to survive. 

There was practically nothing she could do, 
with commercial skill, . although she could 
actually tell other workers, like servants, how to 
perform their labors more easily and with better 
results than they sometimes attained. Her aunt's 
steady plodding at manuscripts and doctmients 
which had come to her hand to type, had effected 
a sense of blight and disheartenment on the child. 
It was such tedious, nerve-destroying, under- 
paid toil. She had started to learn typing, but 
there had Been no time when the machine could 
be spared for such diversions. 
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With her 6of t chedc resting in her hand, Nella 
leaned abstractedly against the mantel, A 
childish dream, on which she had dwelt fondly, 
through the summer, arose and wandered 
through her mind repeatedly. She had told it to 
Sally, how one day, when she had become rich 
and powerful, she meant to be a sort of serving- 
girls' angd, — ^their friend, protector, refuge. 
She would secure them good positions, absolutely 
free of dharge, and she would inaugurate a league 
of defense, to prevent beatings and half-starva- 
tion. She would go among them and dissuade 
them from low companionships and from devo- 
tion to public-houses. And they should go to 
night schools and form associations. On holi- 
days they should come to her own palatial home, 
where they should enjoy the beauty of the grass 
and trees and flowers, uncontaminated by the 
rude crowds that peopled Hampstead Heath with 
their drinking and other shocking methods of en- 
joyment 

The scheme had grown, as she had met with 
new problems and new demands for improvement 
on the conditions presented to her youthful view, 
till it had no bounds this side of Arcady itself. 
Distinctly romantic, Nella had simply weaved 
with all the ardor of her youth, her love of her 
species and her hope for better things, without 
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regard to wherewithal, her own age or even the 
willingness of her subjects to be reformed. Hers 
were the attributes of many reformers. 

With a sigh, at length, she dismissed the bright 
picture of a hundred or so of serving-girls crown- 
ing her Queen of their hearts, and removed her 
few trinkets from a drawer, to thrust them in her 
bag. It was an operation briefly concluded. She 
had never had a girl's rightful heritage of dolls, 
"jewelry", letters and souvenirs. Not even 
things which had once been her mother's fell to 
her lot — ^with a single exception. This was a 
spadeguinea, hung on a dainty golden chain, 
which she had worn about her neck, inside her 
clothing, since a time behind which memory re- 
fused to explore. 

For a second, as the image of her aunt Jennie 
came to a focus in her mind, her thought ran to 
that barrier behind which she had always con- 
ceived her parents standing, but which had 
baffled her investigations stubbornly. 

"Poor, dear Atmty", she said aloud, "and 
now I shall never, never know who my mother 
and father were." 

It was wasted time to beat at this old problem 
now, as to why her aunt had so persistently re- 
fused to add a jot to what she had discovered — 
for the most part by instinct — ^that Jennie was not 
her mother. 
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" Some day perhaps I shall tell you ", she could 
hear her aunt repeating. "Wait, my dear, till 
you are older." 

For the sake of action the child descended to 
Mrs. Wasson's realm, in the basement, and paid 
her a week's notice rent. It was fourteen shil- 
lings. Mrs. Wasson, by this, was quite good- 
natured again. She combed the kinks out of 
what she had said before and made it plain that 
Nella could remain as long as she pleased, in 
the same room, or in another, at a lower rent, 
but the girl was quietly firm; she would seek 
apartments elsewhere. 

It was the child's aristocratic stoicism, reserve, 
that always ignited the sulphur and brimstone in 
Mrs. Wasson's composition. She felt the dis- 
tinction between Nella's quality and her own, 
without knowing that she felt it On this oc- 
casion she repressed the taunt she had on her 
sling of a tongue and was fatuously suave. 

Nella looked about, surreptitiously, for Sally. 
The small servant was not in sight. Retreating 
to her room again, for a final look around and a 
final warming up, before the plunge into the fog, 
the child walked to the window and stood there, 
gazing out on the murky, yellow world. Her at- 
tention was presently attracted to an old man, 
limping down the sidewalk. He had matches for 
sale in his hand. 
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Evidently street sales were poor. He ap- 
proached Mrs. Wasson's steps to offer his mendi- 
cant's wares at the door. Ndla now observed, 
for the first time, that Sally Collins was scrub- 
bing and white-stoning the steps below, her red 
little arms wet and exposed to the in-eating chill 
of the air. 

From her ruddy basement Mrs. Wasson be- 
held old poverty's ghost at her knocker. She ran 
up the stairs, jerked the door open suddenly and 
roared "Be off!" in a voice of such zoological 
proportions that the old fellow fairly reeled back- 
ward to the walk. 

Nella heard the door slam, after which a peal 
of laughter soared and eddied up through the 
house. Sally Collins, who appeared to be ac- 
quainted with the vendor of matches, now stood 
up and began to fumble in her pockets. She 
drew forth three ha' pence— all she had — and 
gave them to the man, who made a stroke at his 
eye, as if to fleck something pendant away from 
the lashes, and turned to go shambling off down 
the road. 

Mrs. Wasson had been watching, through the 
glass about the door. She now burst forth with 
the fury of a tigress. Her tirade of abuse arose 
to the window and cleaved its way to Ndla's 
ears. Nella saw the ready fist descending, in 
quick, heavy blows, on the slavey who had dared 
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to pretend she was a Lady Bountiful, performing 
charity on the very door-steps of her betters. 

Unable to endure the matter further, Nella 
caught up her bag and darted down to the scene 
of Mrs. Wasson's prowess. 

" Stop ! '* she cried, as she ran toward Sally, 
who was struggling vainly in the grasp of her 
mistress. " Stop I — oh please, please — " 

"Mind your own business!" panted Mrs. 
Wasson, turning on her fiercely. " Who are you, 
you little silly, to—" 

" There— run — Sally — quick ! " cried Nella 
suddenly taking advantage of the woman's dis- 
tracted attention to force the little servant out of 
the talon-like grip. " Run I and don't you 
ever " 

Her sentence yet remains unfinished. Sally 
sped away, in the gathering fog, and disappeared. 
A sounding blow knocked Nella in a heap 
against the iron railing by which the steps were 
bounded. 

In a monstrous rage Mrs. Wasson swooped 
upon her again. 

" Here, I say ! Leave off 1 " said a stout voice 
at her elbow. The woman felt her descending fist 
sink into a powerful hand and stop abruptly mid- 
way toward Nella's back. She then beheld a 
mass of red, which swiftly assumed the shape of 
a soldier's breast and shoulders. 
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With a glad cry, Nella recognized the trooper 
who had saved herself and Sally's little sister 
from the rampant horse. She was instantly on 
her feet and away from the Wasson woman's 
reach. 

The woman wrestled manfully against the 
soldier's overwhelming strength for a moment, 
then she opened the batteries of her tongue and 
swept the zone with violent language. She was 
a Maxim battery of abuse, but the trooper ap- 
peared to be invective-proof. 

"I say", said he, addressing Nella, "I 
wouldn't stop with this Missus. I don't believe 
she's a lady." 

" Stop here? " cried the Wasson maxim. " No 
fear! No fearl Be off, you rubbish! Be off, 
the pair of you before I set the dog on your 
heels!" 

" I know a better woman I'm sure ", said the 
soldier, moderately. " Is this your bag? " 

Nella nodded. He gripped it forthwith and 
strode down beside the child on the walk, the 
while Mrs. Wasson was fairly lathering her fangs 
with froth-of-vituperation. The two objects of 
her wrath commenced an orderly retreat. 

Nella now began to cry. It had all been more 
than she could bear, coming as it did upon the 
heels of such recent heartaches. 

The boy soldier said nothing, for a time. He 
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presently drew her hand into his big, warm fist 
and b^;an to whistle. Nella had never felt so 
comforted in all her motherless life. 



CHAPTER III 
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I — I am sorry to be so silly — and such a 
bother " ? she stammered, after a bit of walking. 
" And — ^and I hope you will let me thank you, — 
I mean for to-day and the Lord Mayor's day as 
well. I — ^hope you didn't think I'd nm away and 
forgot to thank you before? " 

" It wasn't worth thanking about ", murmured 
the lad, a trifle shyly, " I'm sure I'm glad to see 
you again. I didn't know you stopped about 
here." He looked at her, for a second, with 
frank admiration. She caught the glance. They 
blushed and looked away. It was a sort of youth- 
duet, riot tmaffected by an interplay of new-bom 
emotions. 

" Oh but really, it was a great deal to be thank- 
ful for ", the girl insisted, feeling her heart be- 
gin to flutter. " I don't know what I should have 
done — ^what might have become of me, if you 
hadn't come just as you did, — ^both times. But — 
but weren't you going somewhere? Won't you 
be late going somewhere? " 

" No, I shall run, directly I leave you at Mrs. 
Mason's ", said the trooper. " She's a real good 
sort." 

26 
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"Then you are going somewhere in haste. 
Oh I shouldn't like to make a soldier late." 

" It isn't to-day we're oflf for the front ", he 
assured her, " it's only reporting at barracks to- 
day. We don't start till to-morrow, ... It 
isn't always such a rum soldier as I am, gets to go 
so promptly." 

Nella looked up at him with ingenuous solici- 
tude. Never before had one of Her Majesty's 
troopers been promoted from the ranks so swiftly. 
The child bestowed upon him honors which no 
medals nor titles will ever convey. 

"You are going away — ^to war?" she en- 
quired, in awe. "Oh, I shouldn't think your 
mother would like that at all." 

" I haven't any mother ", said the boy. " Mrs. 
Mason says it will be the making of me. Ned — 
that's her son — ^he got shot behind the ear and 
buried in a well, when he soldiered, but she feels 
a bit proud of it — in a way — and loves the army. 
She thinks it makes a fellow manly ; and she has 
got a lot of brains. She says Ned died a man, 
which he mightn't, if he'd stopped here in Bromp- 
ton all his life." 

Insensibly Nella clung harder to the sturdy 
hand. It seemed as if she had found her hero 
only to lose him. The boy felt the tender pres- 
sure. Everything noble in his nature responded. 
He was a homdy lad, with a downy lip and a 
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good chin, a promising nose and clear blue eyes. 
His hair was no-coloured, in which it resembled 
his voice, which was searching about for a pitch. 
Indeed he was exactly at that mobile period of 
adolescence just before the features and charac- 
teristics harden to the invisible mould of circiun- 
stances and possibilities by which every human 
being is at one time surrounded. 

The two young things, assorted together by 
fate, came soon to the dck>r of Mrs. Mason's 
residence. It was an old house of dingy brick, 
from which the mortar-pointing had scaled oflE in 
chunks. 

" You might tell me your name, so I can tell 
Mrs. Mason who you are ", said the soldier, as 
he knocked. " And mine is Nicholas Drew. She 
isn't a big nor a handsome woman, but she's a 
better sort than the one you left." 

Nella told him her name. 

Mrs. Mason, in her basement, caught a glimpse 
of the red-coat, returned to the door, and having 
already said a final good-by, believed something 
must have been forgotten by her "boy". A 
hasty glance revealed nothing in sight, she there- 
fore ran hastily up to the door. 

" Look here ", said the boy, his eyes akindle 
with a new light, "this is a little girl — Nella 
Wemyss — who needs a good friend and — a bit 
of loving." He bent down quickly and kissed 
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Mrs. Mason and then darted away like a red 
comet 

"The — ^the beggar", said the little woman, 
flecking a tear from her eyes and gazing dimly at 
the fast-retreating figure, " blessed — ^beggar." 

She was, as the boy had said) neither large nor 
handsome. Indeed she resembled a revived 
mummy, for she was thin, dark-skinned, less than 
seven stone in weight and her mouth and high 
cheek bones were quite Egyptian in prominence. 

Nella had turned, when her knight errant fled. 
She wept, qtiietly, with cold, the memory of re- 
cent pains and this abrupt bereavement. A 
childish love had been bom in her small bosom, 
instantly. 

" Come in, my dear '\ said Mrs. Mason. " I 
forget what Nicholas said was your name." 

" It's Nella Wemyss ", said the girl, turning a 
wistful gaze on the kindly face. " I — ^I have left 
the place where I was stopping, and I haven't 
much money, and I don't just know what I shall 
do — ^what sort of work, I mean, but perhaps I 
could help you about the house — ^you know, to — 
till I know — ^till I get some sort of work. I shall 
have to work now, of course, at something." 

" Why, my dear ", said Mrs. Mason, closing 
the door behind them, " You can do what you 
like, here, and welcome, or nothing at all — just 
as you like, for I'm sure " 
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*' But I should feel so mean. Really, really I 
shall much prefer to do something. I couldn't 
stop here — that way — ^I mean, and do nothing." 

"You haven't a mother?" queried her new- 
found friend. 

Nella shook her head. She related much 
about her aunt Jennie, in a nervous, simple man- 
ner, winking back a pair of tears until her long 
lashes were dewy wet and her eyes more than 
ever appealing. 

"Dear me", said Mrs. Mason, from time to 
time, adding finally : " Then you are quite alone, 
my dear?" 

" Aunt Jennie had a cousin ", replied the child, 
" but he didn't answer when I wrote. I suppose 
he supports a family of his own." 

Again assuring her little guest how welcome 
she was to the refuge which the place afforded, 
Mrs. Mason assigned her to the room, formerly 
occupied by Nicholas, overlooking a bit of old- 
fashioned garden at the rear of the house. That 
the child was not even distantly related to the 
serving classes Mrs. Mason knew in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways. She had witnessed the struggles of 
the lorn before, however, and therefore behind 
the cheerful smile and nod of encouragement, 
there was a semi-mournful shake of her head, de- 
nied to the observation of youth. 

" Then, my dear, make yourself quiet and com- 
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fortable ", she added presently, " for tomorrow 
will come soon enough to do your thinking." 

When she was gone about her work, a sense 
of "aloneness" such as Nella had never pre- 
viously experienced, crept like a pall across the 
child. In the old quarters, there had been at least 
an ever-present expectation that her aunt Jennie 
would appear at any moment and resume the 
work which had become one of her personal at- 
tributes. Here there was nothing familiar. Not 
even the pictures, the carpet, the bed or chairs 
were old acquaintances. There was not even the 
friendly old noise of the street in which she had 
lived. Her feeling was as of one who must soon 
be returning home. 

Yet there was the new emotion kindled by the 
second advent of Nicholas Drew. And as long 
as she dwelt upon his words, and the tingle she 
had felt from the clasp of his hand, and the in- 
describable sweetness of life which had subtly 
haloed them both, as they had walked, that long, 
the fog, the lonesomeness and the lack-prospfect 
partially vanished from her meditations. 



CHAPTER IV 

The weather underwent a change, suddenly. 
The night brewed a storm. The crashes of wind 
would not, ordinarily, have blown Nella's sleep 
to such fantastic tatters, for Nature has her way 
with the domitable young, but she could not re- 
member another such night in all her chronicles. 
It was haunted by undertones, the interpretation 
of which was beyond her power. Moreover, 
dream and reality mingled; and the mixture is 
ill-adapted to the weary brain. Thus she believed 
Nicholas Drew already embarked, after which 
she modelled up, in imagination, a prodigious sea, 
on the mountainous waves of which the transport 
containing Nicholas impinged feebly. To the 
child, her hero was already on a terrible field of 
battle. 

She arose early. The atmosphere was warmer 
and sweeter, since the gale and rain. While 
waiting to hear Mrs. Mason stirring about the 
house, her glance alighted on a shelf, piled upon 
which were several dusty books. If Nella had 
one passion which rivalled that of her yearning 
over the ilk of Sally Collins, it was a love for 
reading. She possessed herself of the top-most 
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volume, timidly. It was Cariyle on Heroes and 
Hero Worship. 

By the changeful gray light she became so ab- 
sorbed in the voliune that she failed to hear Mrs. 
Mason knock and enter the room. 

" My dear ", said the little woman, " Let me 
throw this wrap about your shoulders. Hadn't 
you best read by the kitchen-fire? " 

Nella started and closed the book. " No ", she 
said, " I'd like to do something to help. You can 
let me do something, I hope, can't you ? " 

" But you can read if you like, my dear ", said 
Mrs. Mason. "You're welcome to read all of 
them old books, I'm sure. But you'll be catching 
cold in here. You — Dear me, what's that? — 
Nick's pipe! My word! — and a letter! Now 
what can this mean? Nella, will you read this 
note? I haven't my glasses." 

Nella read aloud the scribble which the soldier- 
boy had left : " I have done what I ought to have 
done before and given up smoking, so here's the 
pipe and God bless you, and it's all for your 
sake." 

Mrs. Mason coughed, uneasily; her eyes 
winked rapidly. "But — ^but I didn't mean — he 
should really give up his pipe ", she said. " It 
would be a rare — rare comfort to him — when he's 
lonely." 

Holding the briar at arm's length, she made an 
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effort to conceal her emotions, pretending to 
gauge the pipe as a work of art. 

" He ought to have it ", she added. 

" Yes, I think he ought ", assented Nella. 

" My dear, couldn't you take it to him, at once? 
Wait, ril run and get some tobacco as well." 

She ran. Nella's heart leaped with excite- 
ment. She took up the pipe, which Mrs. Mason 
had deposited on the stand, and pressed it against 
her bosom until she felt her mother's golden 
guinea imprint its design on her breast. This 
thrilled her with a new delight. Hastily she put 
on her hat and coat to depart. 

The housewife presently returned. She had a 
pound of expensive mixture and a smoker's to- 
bacco pouch in which to place a portion. 

" He's leaving Waterloo at nine ", she panted. 
"If you make haste you may see him. Look 
sharp, my dear. Here's a shillin' for fares. And 
wait till you see him and give him his pipe, with 
love, and do make haste, — and a kiss." 

With the kiss tingling on her lips, Nella sped 
down the wet road for South Kensington station. 
She had never made a trip so extensive as this 
one alone, but to balance her head, with its 
freightage of thoughts and hopes, was a task that 
drove all alarm and indecision afar. She asked 
a few questions, to which a big policeman made 
good-natured replies, and was soon breathing the 
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sulphurous exhalations of the tmderground rail- 
way. 

Waterloo station was painfully stupendous ; its 
traffic made the child dizzy. She remained out- 
side, at one of the entrances, to wait. It was 
barely half after eight, yet already throngs were 
gathering to witness the scene where troops de- 
parted. 

Somewhere up the street, the pulsing of drums 
began to make itself audible. Later the fifes de- 
livered shrill mdody. The full rh3rthm of the 
march now made men shift their weight from 
foot to foot, smartly Nella felt chills of ecstacy 
and awe striking like lightning through her 
nerve-centres. A flush arose to her cheeks; her 
eyes flashed and danced with animation. 

A gray-bearded Jew, standing opposite Nella's 
position, saw the child and put on a pair of 
glasses, the better to study her countenance. 

" Smokin' Moses ", said he, " dat's an extra- 
ordinary looking schild." He combed his beard 
with his fingers and stared. Nella looked up, 
finally, compelled by the man's uninterrupted 
gaze, and caught his glance. He simulated at- 
tention to his coat, at which he flecked with a 
fatty finger. 

Ndla paid no further attention to the fellow; 
she was pven over, body and soul, to looking for 
Nicholas Drew. 
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" I've seen her before ", muttered the Jew. 
He moved across the entrance to the shadow of 
an arch, from which he could watch the girl un- 
observed. 

Nella was clinging tightly to the tobacco-and- 
pipe parcel, with one hand, and to something else 
with the other. She was jealous of every wink 
that curtained her sight for an instant Up the 
street, to the rattle and boom of its drums, rolled 
a steady tide of red, bearing a fringe of black hu- 
manity on either side. The flow swept on into 
the entrance Ndla was crushed to the wall and 
overwhelmed by the tumult of people. 

The girl struggled to cling to her place. Al- 
most despairing, she beheld the tide surge by, and 
then — at the very edge, within a yard of where 
she stood, Nicholas Drew marched proudly past. 

" Oh Nicholas! " she cried. 

He turned and saw her sweetly anxious face. 
He blushed with the supreme delight of youthful 
love ; his heart thumped inside his breast as if it 
would turn completely over. On he went, how- 
ever, with a scarcely perceptible falter, and to 
Nella the red tide seethed in a whirlpool of 
colour. 

She had seen him — and he was gone, without 
a word! The bitterness of the moment was ex- 
treme. In spite of her usual restraint, her eyes 
filled. The British army became a blur of red. 
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Under the arch across the stream of beings, the 
watching Hebrew saw nothing but the child. 

The boom and scuffle increased as the band 
went through the channel. Cheers made a ring- 
ing din. The procession seemed endless. Reach- 
ing its climax at length, the red tide commenced 
its recession. Nella felt worse, when the last of 
the troopers disappeared, than she had before. As 
long as the march continued, she had felt that at 
least she knew where Nicholas was. 

She might have followed the tag-end of the 
column into the station, but the jostling crowds 
discouraged such an attempt, and in addition to 
this, she imagined her hero already sardined in a 
third-class apartment, unable to move, much less 
to escape. 

Her color died away; her heart grew heavy. 
She lingered where she was, abstractedly, still 
clutching her precious store of tobacco with tense 
little hands. She could have sat down and sob- 
bed, so great was her sense of disappointment. 

Suddenly a red meteorite shot a zig-zag course 
between hurrying groups of people It dived, 
careened into view and stuck to a definite orbit 
persistently. 

" I say " said a voice, " you must be a good 
sort." 

Nella started. She made a glad little sound, 
and the colour leaped back to her cheeks like a 
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flame. It was a positively brilliant little face that 
met the gaze of Nicholas Drew. 

" Oh, I was afraid I should never, never see 
you again ", said the girl, *' and Mrs. Mason sent 
you your pipe and a lot of tobacco and — and 
here's something else, from me, and if you'll only 
wear it " 

" My word! " exclaimed the boy. 

In Ndla's hand he beheld the spade guinea on 
the slender chain — ^the sole heritage the child pos- 
sessed from her mother. 

"Please, please take it", she pleaded, in a 
voice that made him tremble with delight " It 
will make me— oh very happy if you will wear it 
— sometimes." 

Nicholas took the little hand and all into his 
hot fist His eyes met hers, and love exchanged 
its wireless message. Then a bugle's staccato 
summons came sharply on the air. 

"I'll wear it day and night, Nella", said 
Nicholas, somewhat choked, and lingering fondly 
on her name. " I've got to run back. Good-by — 
God bless " 

"Oh, but you're forgetting the pipe!" she 
cried. "And Mrs. Mason sent her love and — 
and a kiss." 

Nicholas had never felt his heart hammer so 
wildly. Mechanically he received the smoker's 
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parod, his honest eyes divinely blinded to every- 
thing but the sweet face before him. His one free 
arm slowly encircled the slender waist and he 
kissed the upturned lips, rapturously. 

"Good-by, little Nella", said he again, 
huskily. " You — ^you must be my sweetheart 
while I'm gone, will you? Will you be my little 
sweetheart, and wait for me, till I come back 
home?" 

Nella nodded the yes which her lips could not 
utter. A woman's love, matured and wholly be- 
stowed, was in her eyes. The bugle again drove 
its notes into every cranny of the place. Nicholas 
kissed his little sweetheart again and darted away. 

The child stood there, gazing where he went. 
With an odd little gesture she placed the backs 
of her hands together and thus, peculiarly 
clasped, she pressed them both against her heart 

Still standing opposite, the long-bearded Jew, 
who had witnessed the entire scene, suddenly 
leaned forward, as the soldier boy departed, and 
remained in an awkward position. 

"Smokin' Moses", he repeated, "Is it pos- 
sible? My vord, der same face of der baby 
schild, der same mole, and dot little gesture, der 
same vhat she made ven a baby." 

The light of fascination which had burned in 
his eyes became one of speculation. Without 
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thinking, he was moving toward the child, when 
a coster collided with him heavily and knocked 
his hat a rod to the rear. 

Growling, he was buffetted hither and yon, as 
he wrestled to recover his tile, and when he 
looked about again, Nella was nowhere to be 
seen. 



CHAPTER V 

Having failed to bid adieu to one of his soldier 
acquaintances, the agitated Hebrew made no ef- 
fort to redeem his neglect. He walked through 
several passages of the station, glancing about 
him sharply for the child. Becoming convinced 
of the futility of his quest, he hesitated in de- 
ciding what next to do. 

"Dot's my bloomin* luck vonce more", he 
finally muttered. As a result of stopping to 
think, he left the place and entered a shop where 
a London directory was to be had for reference, 
for a penny. Turning up a page in the Court 
division, he ran down a name and wrote on a 
scrap of paper an address in Kensington Palace 
Gardens, to which, by bus first, and later by cab, 
he repaired, immediately. 

In this adventure, his luck was not against him. 
To the liveried servant he delivered a card on 
which was printed: "Jacob Rhinestein, Expert 
appraiser ", and the location of his place of busi- 
ness in Brompton road. Somewhat to his own 
surprise, he was conducted to a study, wherein a 
gentleman was seated at a table, where he was 
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studiously manipulating a roulette wheel and 
marking down the result of every spin he made. 

" Veil, your Graces ", said the Hebrew, unctu- 
ously, " vare dooty calls, dat's vare it is you sees 
me." 

" Indeed? " said the gentleman addressed, ad- 
justing a disc of crystal to his eye and scanning 
his visitor coldly, " then perhaps you will be so 
good as to identify yourself. You have me at 
something of a disadvantage.'^ 

" Vhat — ^you don't know me? — ^Don't remem- 
ber Jacob Rhinestein? Your Graces, I am der 
shentleman vhat appraised dose diamonds vhat 
your Graces pledged for von of your Graces little 
affairs of honour, about fourteen years ago." 

The gentleman did not beam with pleasure. 
"Indeed?" he repeated. "If I remember cor- 
rectly, you appraised the stones for H , and a 

grovelling, low price it was you put upon 
them." 

"Den you do remember me, your Graces!" 
cried the Hebrew, joyously. " Now dat is vhat I 
calls grand and clever, your Graces." 

"Don't call me 'your Graces', my man. 
There is no such word in Burke. You came here 
for what? — some sort of beggary, I presume." 

" Now dat's vare you do me a great unkind- 
ness, your Graces. I have come to see you on 
strictly family pizness. Dose matters are very 
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important to you — not to mc, — and dat's vy it is 
I am vare dooty it calls me." 

The gentleman idly revolved the wheel in the 
gambling device. " Proceed ", said he, " if you 
have anything to say — and put it briefly." 

" I vill, your Graces." 

" Don't call mc * your Graces \" 

" No, I von't, your Graces." 

The gentleman's face betrayed a shadow as if 
he were bored. The Jew perceived it He was 
e3q)ecting to hear an invitation to be seated, but 
as such a suggestion was not forthcoming, he 
merely stepped a bit closer, holding his hat by the 
rim in his hand. 

"It is strictly a family affair", he repeated. 
" It is about your brutter Henry." 

" Henry? " echoed the man, with supreme in- 
difference. "Perhaps you are not aware that 
Henry has been dead these twelve or fourteen 
years." 

"Twelve", corrected Rhinestein. "Yes, I 
know dat. Dat's vy it is I came." 

"You just found it out? You're clever, my 
dear sir." 

" Vait a vile, — ^arf a mome, as your colleagues 
vould say. I know more of dose family affairs 
maybe dan you do, your Graces, for I can tell you, 
my dear f rent, you are not Earl Ludvick no more 
dan me." 
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" Get on. You have failed to arouse my in- 
terest ", yawned the Earl. " I must ask you to 
conclude your ramble as soon as convenient." 

The Jew was a bit nonplussed. He had struck 
an Adelphi attitude, from which the starch slowly 
dissolved in the gentleman's cold-water cakn. 

" Very good ", said he, recovering somewhat of 
his racial assurance, " I vill tell you dis : Twelve 
years ago last summer, ven I vas stopping in dose 
Svitzerlands, I dere met vit your brutter Henry 
and his vife and his little schild." 

The Earl sat back in his chair, at this, deliber- 
ately, and fondled his long moustache. ''In- 
deed," said he, " I was not acquainted with the 
fact that my brother ever married." 

" I know dat," said Jacob, triumphantly. " It 
vas von of dose secret marriages. Your Graces 
vill maybe remember Miss Elfellen Vemyss, hey? 
Is it so?" 

Ludwick was taking an interest now, for he 
eyed his visitor keenly and reached for a pony 
glass of cordial which he swallowed with one 
constriction of his muscles. 

" I recollect something of Miss Wemyss," he 
admitted. " What about her ? " 

" You remember your esteemed fadder opposed 
dose marriages of your brutter Henry and Miss 
Vemyss?" 
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"That is a matter, sir, which concerns this 
family only/' 

" Dat's vhat I alvays said. It's a family piz- 
ness vhat I come to see your Graces about. Righdt 
you are, my dear frent. And I t'ought your 
Graces vould be interested to know dat Henry 
married Miss Vemyss in secret." 

" I don't believe it." Ludwick even yawned 
again. "There is no record, no proof of any 
such transaction." 

" Vhat, you don't remember dat Miss Vemyss 
died in Svitzerland der very same day vhat Henry 
vas killed on dose glaciers? " 

"I do not I heard nothing whatsoever of 
Miss Wem3rss. I didn't know whether she lived 
or was dead. I don't care an3rthing about it. 
Suppose she did die there, as you say, on the same 
day that Henry met his end, in a foolhardy ad- 
venture, that proves nothing." He leaned toward 
his roulette table and began again to spin the 
wheel around and to study its habits. 

" Oh veil, maybe it don't prove vhat I say, but 
der papers vill prove everydings." 

Again the earl reclined in his chair and stroked 
his moustache. " What papers? " said he 

Rhinestein looked significantly at a chair and 
assumed a confidential air, but as before, there 
was no invitation to be seated. He cleared his 
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throat, huskily, but Xudwick suggested nothing 
concerning liquid refreshment. 

"Dere vere papers," he resumed, "vich vere 
certificates of der marriage, and der birt of der 
baby schild, your Graces." 

" Don't call me * your Graces/ I've said that 
before. How do you know there were any such 
papers?" 

" Because I seen dem, your Graces." 

"Um. Well — ^what of it? Suppose there 
was, as you claim, a marriage and a child, in what 
manner does that affect myself? You said the 
child was a girl. She could not inherit anything, 
and doubtless she may have died." 

" Now dat's vare you make mistakes, my f rent 
She did not die and she can inherit, for does es- 
tates of your family descend to dose eldest issues 
and der issues of their body, according to der 
rule in Shelley's case, or somedings, — ^vich vc 
both know." 

" You seem to know, or profess to know, a deal 
about affairs which, I conceive, in no way concern 
you. Perhaps you will be good enough to state 
how and when jrou conducted your searching in- 
vestigations." 

" Certainly, my dear Ludvick. It vas ven I 
appraised dose diamonds. I alvays take dose lit- 
tle precautions, for der safety of my clients. You 
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cannot deny dat I am righdt, about dose family 
histories?" 

" You've come here, I presume, to make some 
sort of a bargain," said Ludwick, ignoring the 
question. " If you knew of papers, such as you 
describe, twelve years ago, why didn't you come 
to me then?" 

Rhinestein shrugged his shoulders. " I didn't 
have der time/' said he. 

Ludwick eyed him coldly. "You doubtless 
mean you were rich then, whilst at present you 
are a beggar." In this conjecture, which was 
quite as exact as it was terse, the Earl had been 
aided by his memory of the plethoric Rhinestein 
of fourteen years before, and the fellow's present 
appearance, in which the baser composition 
showed through, as it were, where the original 
silver plating had been worn away. 

The Hebrew made no denial of the worldly im- 
peachment. 

" Well, then," added the Earl, after a moment, 
"where are those papers? How do you know 
the child still lives?" 

" I haf seen her vit my own eyes." 

"Um. The papers, then, if you have them, 
you may leave them and I will have a look at them 
in a day or so, and write you a letter." 

" Veil— I— Your Graces—" 
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"What? Oh, then you haven't the papers? 
Or have you?" 

"Veil, I vouldn't say dat, — not dis moment. 
But I tink I can secure dose papers, if your Graces 
vUl— " 

" No. No commissions — ^no advances I 1 am 
not in the business. I'll look at your alleged pa- 
pers when you get them, if you care to bring them 
in. I've done very well without them, these 
twelve years, or more; I expect I shall do with- 
out them for another twelve, as likely as not." 

" Dey might be vort a large sum of money," 
hinted the Jew. 

"Yes, to the child," admitted his lordship, 
yawningly, " but obviously she is not in posses- 
sion of any such documents, or I should have 
heard of the matter before this. Did you say — 
no, you didn't say the child is now in your care." 

" Veil — ^not precisely, but — ^" 

" Oh, your case is poor. The odds are ten to 
one against a winner — ^good-day, yes. You might 
look in again, if you get the papers, but it's a 
matter of total indifference to me, I assure you." 
He rang the bell for the footman. 

" But—" 

" No— good-day. Er — ^Jeems, show the gen- 
tleman out." Calmly resuming his lone game 
with the wheel, he bowed, stiffly, and said no 
more. 
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A gambler bom, Ludwick was not unaccus- 
tomed to stake a fortune on a single dodge of 
chance, with never a thought of the morrow, but 
he demanded at least to see how the game was 
lost, or won. This was one of the reasons why 
he absolutely refused to play on the possibility of 
securing the papers, of which he had heard now 
for the first time, through his one-time Hebrew 
acquaintance. Another reason was that he had 
lost so tremendously at roulette, the previous 
night, that he had no wherewithal to fling at for- 
tune's whirligig of life. 



CHAPTER VI 

Rhinestein had not revealed certain difficul- 
ties in the case upon which he had hoped to be put 
to work. He had been confident of an advance 
of twenty-five or thirty pounds, of which he was 
much in need, and therefore he had avoided dis- 
closures which to the Earl would have rendered 
the whole matter impossible at once. The fact 
was, however, that the Jew had not the slightest 
inkling as to where the all-important papers he 
had mentioned might then be in keeping. 

Walking soberly away, he recalled the events 
of a time of tragedy, twelve years back in the 
pages of one little family chronicle. 

He remembered the arrival of Henry, Viscount 
Sterling-Chester, with his pretty, delicate wife 
and their year-old child, little Nella. It was a 
season of glorious weather in the Alps, in which 
everything seemed supremely happy, save the 
wistful little woman who had never been ac- 
knowledged by her husband for what she really 
was — a wife, and a mother, by right instead of by 
chance. 

Henry Chester had even masked his name, be- 
neath the commonplace " David Brown." Rhine- 
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stein still experienced a feeling of pride, to think 
that of all the little group at the pension in the 
mountains, he alone had known the heir to the 
titles and estates of Ludwick. Unknown to the 
Viscount, who had never met nor mingled with 
his younger brother's gambling acquaintances, 
the Jew had watched affairs from a point of van- 
tage. He had, as he willingly admitted, pried so 
deeply into the family concerns of the Earl Lud- 
wick, that the attachment of the Viscount and 
Miss Wemyss, the refusal of the Earl to permit 
the alliance and the bitterness of feeling conse- 
quent upon the quarrel, were matters with which 
he had made himself perfectly familiar. 

It had been somewhat in a spirit of gloating, 
over the less-well-informed at the Swiss pension, 
that Rhinestein had kept himself cleverly apprised 
of the Chester affairs. Thus he had noted the 
child daily, becoming intimately acquainted with 
the tint of her hair and her dark-brown eyes — 
rarely dark for a babe, — ^and the little mole over 
her right eye-brow, as well as the little gesture 
she had made with her hands. He had likewise, 
in moments of Chester's partial neglect, had a 
glance about for letters, scraps of paper, or any- 
thing gratifying to an over-developed curiosity. 

Particularly well he remembered the morning 
on which Henry Chester went fortfe, to attempt a 
mad bit of climbing, on one of thf most aloof and 
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austere of the Alpine peaks. Full of life and 
vigor, the young man had never seemed more 
handsome, laughing-eyed and gay. The start, 
having been delayed, was interrupted, for the 
Viscount had presently returned, to deliver cer- 
tain papers into the keeping of his wife. 

The wistful little woman, having contented 
herself, in a measure, with a novel, was sitting in 
a semi-private sitting-room, at a table, near the 
open door, to read. Here her husband had found 
her. Delivering the documents, which he took 
from his pocket-book, he had then kissed his wife 
and waved her another adieu. 

Placing the papers in her book, she had closed 
the volume upon them, and leaving it lying on the 
table, had gone to the window to catch a final 
sight of her husband. Presently, then, the baby 
had awakened, in an adjoining room, where it 
began to complain. The mother had gone to it 
promptly, remaining with it fully an hour. 

It was during this interval that Rhinestem, 
who had observed Chester's return and the pur- 
pose thereof, had proceeded quietly to assure him- 
self that the coast was clear, that he might take a 
peep at the papers. Without taking time to read 
them, either for names, places or dates, he had 
seen at a glance they were legal certificates — ^the 
bulwarks of a woman's honor. He had left the 
novel closed upon them, precisely as he had fotmd 
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it Then presently Mrs. Brown had come and 
taken it, somewhat eagerly, and carried it away 
to her room. 

The next event of that fateful day had been 
the swnmons to luncheon, which had come before 
the little mother had again resumed her reading. 
This pleasant diversion had hardly been con- 
cluded when the shock arrived, in all its dread 
abruptness. A half-distracted mountaineer came 
running to the place to announce that " Mr. 
Brown ** and his guide had lost their footing, an 
hour up the glacier, and had gone to the bottom of 
a great crevasse, breaking from the edge a mass of 
ice and snow which must have buried them thirty 
feet deep at the least. 

A woman who was nearest Mrs. Chester heard 
the wife's half-audible moan. It was the only 
sound she had made, and there was never another. 
In a brief time all hope that she had swooned, 
merely, had been abandoned. Her heart had sim- 
ply ceased to beat. Thus the pension had found 
itself confronted with two sudden deaths and the 
problem of conveying the sad intelligence to any 
who might be most concerned. 

Among the effects by which the orphaned baby 
girl had been surrounded, there had been nothing 
to reveal Chester's identity. Rhinestein had 
shrugged his shoulders, concluding that there 
would be no profit to anyone who might exploit 
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the secret which he alone could have revealed. 
He had therefore said nothing about the papers, 
which he had surreptitiously scanned. He had, 
indeed, remained at the place only long enough 
to see a letter come to light, as a result of the 
search for information as to who and what the 
guests had been, and then he had departed. 

This letter, which he and others had examined, 
had been addressed to " Miss Elfellen Wemyss," 
from one who signed herself " Your loving sister 
Jennie." It had been written at Windsor, the 
particular address, fortunately, being penned with 
the date. It had evidently been received at Brigh- 
ton, after which it had been carried to the conti- 
nent with various articles of luggage. To Jennie 
Wemyss in Windsor, therefore, a letter, crudely 
direct with its business, had been duly forwarded. 

Rhinestein had never known the conclusion of 
the tragedy. Jennie Wemyss had arrived, only 
to be confronted by a child — ^the existence of 
which she had never so much as suspected — ^and 
by the tale of a father for it, who appeared never 
to have been a husband. Scrambling her sister's 
possessions together hurriedly, Jennie Wemyss 
had taken no account of the novel, containing the 
innocent baby's credentials of a right to be, but 
had thrown it in with ever3rthing else which she 
had carried away. Her one desire at the time 
had been to bury what she believed to be her sis- 
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ter's shame and to flee away with the child, 
against the abandonment of which every attribute 
of her being had protested. 

The old Earl Ludwick, identifying his son by 
description, after thirteen months of mystery, — 
the body having never been recovered, — ^had 
taken no steps to search for the reported child, 
which he naturally concluded had been bom out- 
side the pale of wedlock. When he himself died, 
two years later, his second son had succeeded to 
the title and estates without opposition. 

Rhinestein believed it possible the papers had 
never been shaken from the novel, as, had they 
been so discovered, an effort would certainly have 
been made to restore them to the family of Ches- 
ter. With what haste he could muster he pro- 
ceeded to his place of business, if such a dingy 
little shop full of second-hand furniture may be 
dignified by the appellation. It had been closed, 
during his temporary absence, and now the Jew 
locked the door behind him when he had admitted 
himself to the musty smelling retreat. 

Eagerly, and without regard to his hunger, he 
threw off his overcoat, as if in preparation for 
something vigorous. Endowed with a memory 
truly remarkable, the Hebrew had an original 
system of harking back to the past, to conjure the 
minutest details of any scene, of which he had ever 
been a witness. In the basement of his shop, im- 
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certain in the shadows and the flotsam of his 
trade, was a table with which the fellow would 
have parted no sooner than he would with 
his head. Indeed, he r^;arded the ancient piece 
somewhat as an outward manifestation of his own 
mind. It was a fine old bit of work, the top of 
which was inlaid with gray wood, the design 
being one of exceptional intricacy, with odd con- 
volutions and curvings. Rhinestein's fancy had 
likened this design to a htunan brain — ^his brain. 

The table contained a drawer in which the 
owner l^t a most unusual collection of spec- 
tacles, every pair of which he had worn himself 
for one year, to a day. He had a pair for every 
year since his eleventh birthday, when he had first 
adopted artificial aid in scanning the beings and 
things of the earth. 

To this table the man retired, with a candle, 
closing and locking the door of the room behind 
him. He sat down, opened the drawer and took 
out a chamois skin, a pencil and a slip of paper. 
Dusting the table carefully with the leather, he 
placed his paper upon it, after which he coimted 
back upon the row of spectacles, till he came to 
the twelfth — ^the pair he had worn that year in 
which he had seen the papers which he now de- 
sired to secure. Without cleansing the lenses, he 
put the spectacles on. Leather in hand, he then 
conunenced slowly to polish and burnish at the 
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table's surface exactly as if he fancied himself 
dusting off and polishing up his brain. 

Having practiced this method of invoking old 
memories for years^ Rhinestein experienced little 
difficulty in concentrating his thoughts. Never- 
theless he polished long and arduously without 
being able to restore much more of the detail he 
sought in the old mental picture than he had read- 
ily conjtu-ed off-hand. 

He had needed no brain-table to remember little 
Nella and the name and address of the aunt who 
had appeared after the double fatality to take the 
child away. His task at present was to recall the 
name and appearance of the book in which those 
important documents had been placed by Nella's 
mother. That he had observed the voltune's 
title at the time the man was positive. 

Hour after hour the Jew rubbed and polished 
at the table^ staring fixedly at its glistening sur- 
face through the glasses he had worn when he 
beheld the original scene in Switzerland, in which 
the papers and the book had figured so impor- 
tantly, twelve long years before. His candle was 
consumed. Almost without moving, the man 
drew another from his pocket and ignited its 
wick with the first one's last gasp of flame. He 
burnished on and on, pausing now and again to 
fix his mesmeric gaze on some particular convolu- 
tion in the strange design. 
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At length a low sigh escaped the heavy lips. 
The man clutched up his pencil and wrote the 
fragment : 

" lina." 

Directing his stare to the spot in which he fan- 
cied he had seen the letters appear, Rhinestein de- 
voted himself to this smaller area exclusively, pol- 
ishing patiently and long, with a subtle move- 
ment, and bending over the word and breathing 
raucously. Half an hour more of toil, which 
brought the oozing sweat from his brow, sufficed 
for the man to unearth, or un-dust, another letter, 
which he added in front of the ones already writ- 
ten, thus : 

" elina." 

After this he fairly squirmed over the convolu- 
tion beneath his leather. A hoarse cry burst from 
his throat at last, and he sank back, all but ex- 
hausted. Raising himself spasmodically he scrib- 
bled the entire title of the old-time volume : — 

" EVELINA." 



CHAPTER VII 

Nella, when she left the station, made her way 
to Mrs. Mason's promptly, her lips warmly burn- 
ing with love's first-bom kiss. The child was a 
little dream-queen, with the whole world of ro- 
mance for a kingdom. The glow of a sweet 
childish passion was burning in her breasti till 
she radiated the volatile ether of love. 

Without any specific reason why, Mrs. Mason 
kissed her on her smooth hot cheek, when she had 
concluded the tale of her success in finding Nicho- 
las. The girl became re-acquainted with happi- 
ness. 

There was ample scope for employment in the 
house, given the willingness, although a young 
man lodger up stairs was packing his chattels this 
day, preparatory to "bettering his quarters". 
Nella, who was eager to be of real assistance, 
carried his luncheon up the stairs and laid the 
table in his room. She was hardly more than 
aware that a person was in the apartment, al- 
though the dapper young man ogled her rudely. 

He was a thin-legged, sunken-eyed, big-nosed 
chap, who, as a man, was scarcely worth the pa- 
per on which he was written. The son of a gen- 
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tleman, now deceased, Reggie Chinnock had al- 
ready, at the age of three and twenty, gone 
through several thousand pounds, and was now 
at the end of his tether. Among the few of his 
bills made illustrious by having been liquidated, 
Mrs. Mason's were only ^metimes numbered. 
She was sorry, however, that Reggie was going, 
because she liked her gentleman lodger. 

Reggie was as porous to love as a sponge is to 
water. He rapidly absorbed the radiation from 
Nella, becoming luke-warm-looking himself. 
Having stood so that he formed a slender letter 
X with his legs, he now unlimbered the pair, when 
they resembled a figure 1 1 against the grate. 

" Look here", said he, " are.you stopping here 
to do the service, and that sort of thing? " 

Nella looked up at him, startled to observe that 
he moved and lived, " I — ^Yes ", she answered. 

" You look rather a pretty sort ", Reggie in- 
formed her. He advanced with complimentary 
intentions. 

Nella shrank away from his reach. " The — 
the table is laid ", she stammered, and backing to 
the door she hastened to escape to the basement. 

Reggie murmured something to himself, took 
an appraisement of his personal appearance in 
the mirror and proceeded to place his slender cor- 
porate limits outside of an astonishing quantity 
of food. Having accommodated everything ed- 
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ible in sight, he went half way down the stairs 
and called to Mrs. Mason, to whom he announced 
his intention of changing his mind. He would 
continue to honour the house by remaining a 
guest, for a further period of time. 

For Nella this commenced an era of conflict. 
The child was constantly in a romantic atmos- 
phere of ecstacy, when alone; she was exception- 
ally contented with Mrs Mason, but she lived in a 
state of terror whenever her duties compelled her 
to attend Reggie Chinnock. Thin edge of a 
wedge as he was, the fellow persisted on an in- 
sinuation into the girl's career. The joy she had 
in this new-found home and habit of usefulness, 
was compensated heavily by the dread she ex- 
perienced from the love-making of this yotmg 
man lodger. 

Reggie was not repulsive, indeed he enjoyed a 
certain plausibility. Moreover the ''genuine 
Chippendale" workmanship was unmistakably 
stamped upon him> and this no amount of '' bat- 
tering" could obliterate. Then too, he was an 
entertaining liar, with an imagination which was 
ever oiled and automatic. He plied the child with 
tales of his spendthrift career till the girl regarded 
his " past " with awe. He had been graduated 
from the back door of Cambridge, with a degree 
of Bachelor Incorrigible, said he, no less than 
seven times. He had chartered whole steamers 
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and trains, to attend mere races and regattas, 
throughout whole summers. He had expended 
five hundred pounds on a single dinner for his 
friends. Finally he had become so reduced in cir- 
ctunstances, according to his tale, as to live five 
days on an apple-skin and to sleep on the park 
benches with nothing save a silk handkerchief for 
covering for a matter of wedcs I 

Nella could have cried with shame to have this 
profligate thrusting his spurious attentions upon 
her. The indignation, which she felt she could 
not utter, made a hot glow in her cheeks as it 
burned inside. She seemed to add fuel to Reg- 
gie's ardor by growing prettier every day. Soon 
made aware that Reggie was prolonging his stay 
in the house because of her own presence, the 
child felt that she could not resent, stoutly, the 
deep humiliation which she frequently underwent 
She could not expect to be treated with such con- 
sideration by anyone else, as she enjoyed at the 
hands of Mrs. Mason, and therefore to perform 
any act which might result in sending Reggie 
away would be the height of ingratitude, she be- 
lieved, for she was not aware that he managed to 
dodge payment for his room and for what he de- 
voured, most of the time. 

Never forgetful of little Sally Collins, whatso- 
ever the passing days developed, Nella finally 
asked for and readily obtained Mrs. Mason's 
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sanction to go and have a look for her pro- 
tege. 

" You may bring her here, if you like ", said 
Mrs. Mason, whose heart was more capacious 
than her house. " I dare say we shall do with 
two little women, my dear, and I'll have some- 
thing hot by the time you're returning." 

But Sally, when the anxious Nella appeared, 
at the basement residence wherein the slavey and 
her parents resided, was not at home. Moreover 
she had not been home since the day of the Lord 
Mayor's show. 

At Nella's innocent reatal of what had oc- 
curred at Mrs. Wasson's, a hulk of a man, who 
toiled not, nor spun anything, save meshes of mis- 
ery for his slave wife and the slave children — who 
were the saddest result of this marriage, which 
could not have been made in Heaven, — ^this man 
came forth from the kitchen, jug of ale in hand, 
and glared at the visitor, savagely. 

His rage, when he learned that Sally had lost 
a situation, was an evil thing to see. Nella sud- 
denly comprehended why the little servant had 
not proceeded home on escaping Mrs. Wasson. 
She had not dared. To be beaten in service and 
then to be beaten when out of it, was quite one 
entertainment too many. 

Ndla was sorry she had spoken. What would 
occur when at length little Sally should return. 
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was a thought upon which she dwelt with dread. 
Her dream of Arcadian reforms for just such 
poor mites of toilers as was Sally, made little jerk- 
ings of impotence and impatience in her mind. 
It was awful to be so helpless. 

Unable to offer the slightest suggestion, with- 
out prodding up a new monster of passion in the 
menagerie of brutal things which made up the 
temperament of Matt Collins, Nella was soon 
most thankful to depart, yearning, though she was 
over little Queenie and the troubled, though cal- 
loused mother, who was sweating at a mangling 
machine in the comer. 

Search for the missing Sally being hopeless, 
Nella was left no alternative but to turn her face 
again toward Mrs. Mason's. She was filled with 
apprehensions, and constantly in her mind arose 
the echoes of tales with which Sally had aroused 
her emotions of compassion, on the one hand, and 
burning indignation, on the other. They had all 
been much of a tenor, brief accounts of the ex- 
action of the very last farthing she could earn, 
by the creature she called her father, for his drink, 
and the sale of bits of clothing presented to her, 
by one or two kind-hearted women, at Christmas, 
for the same purpose. From the thought of the 
curse of drink, laid so heavily on men, Nella's 
meditation naturally wandered to the blacker evil 
of the drinking by the girls and women, for the 
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purpose of which they strayed to the path of the 
public-houses, where they not only destroyed 
themselvesi but also increased the burning of the 
hereditary thirst to come. 

With a heavy, solicitous little heart, Nella 
wended her way to the home which Nicholas, her 
soldier, had discovered for her refuge. She was 
wondering, as she knocked on the door for ad- 
mission, how far on his course her hero had 
sailed, in the long, long week since the vessel had 
departed. 

Mrs. Mason, letting her in, made the child's 
heart beat with an almost insupportable excite- 
ment, by thrusting into her hand a letter which 
had only arrived within the hour. It came from 
Nicholas, posted at Lisbon, Marseilles, or some- 
where along the Mediterranean Coast, and the 
boy having also penned a note to herself, Mrs. 
Mason was in a state of unusual perturbation. 

Thoughts of Sally, and the wrongs of the 
Slavey question, naturally evaporated from 
Nella's mind. She went to her room, to read 
and read, and again to read, her letter. 

It was not a long epistle, and Nicholas com- 
posed shyly. However, it was a love-letter, 
breathing a manly regard as simple and good as 
the breath of the great salt sea-breeze itself. The 
hope, with which it concluded, that his little far- 
away sweetheart would think of him as often as 
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it gave her pleasure, was like a gentle caress that 
played upon the love-strung chords of all her 
being. 

The hour was late when at length Nella had 
finished the dignified, sweet response which her 
childish passion dictated. Addressing her letter, 
as directed, to a port at which Her Majesty's 
trooper assured her they should call, en route, she 
kissed the pages, blushing maidenly the while, and 
went to sleep with the precious note received 
from Nicholas clasped to her throbbing little 
bosom. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Jacob Rhinestein was indulging himself in 
no small amount of out-door exercise. Having 
conjured the name and appearance of the novel, in 
which the papers he sought might still be hidden, 
he had performed but a preliminary step toward 
his ultimate object 

The address to which the letter to Jennie 
Wemyss had been sent, when she was summoned 
to receive the body of her sister, the Jew had 
readily recalled, but when he went to the place, 
he discovered that Windsor had not waited for 
this important moment in any manner whatso- 
ever. Where the Wemyss domicile had formerly 
stood, he found a row of new brick houses, with 
pouter lions on the gable peaks. There was no 
one in the neighbourhood who knew an3rthing at 
all concerning Jeimie Wemyss, or where she had 
gone when she left the shadow of the Castle. 

Undaunted, Rhinestein commenced a system- 
atic inquiry, in an ever-increasing circle, about 
the neighbourhood of the modem dwellings. A 
week of assiduous application to his task, turned 
up a shoemaker — ^a rare old gossip— who was 
able to inform him that Jennie Wemyss had de- 
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parted from Windsor for London about four or 
five years subsequent to her sister's demise. In 
answer to questions cleverly devised by the Jew, 
the cobbler readily added the information that so 
far as he knew she had made no sales of her 
household effects. 

Rhinestein wasted no more time in the ancient 
borough. He returned to London, where he 
finally exhausted the resources furnished by the 
Post-office directory, and likewise the few con- 
tained in his brain. Reduced then to a condition 
of despair, he eventually conceived the brilliant 
idea of inserting a small advertisement in one of 
the daily papers. 

At first he thought of announcing a want of a 
half-calf edition of the novel ''Evelina", but 
abandoned the inspiration in favour of a subtler 
scheme which resulted in a " personal " to the ef- 
fect that if Jennie Wemyss, or her neice, Nella, 
would apply at a designated house in Burley road, 
Chelsea, she would learn of something to her ad- 
vantage. 

Nella was one of those inveterate readers who 
will peruse anything that finds its way into print, 
right side or wrong side up, in good light or bad. 
Thus it readily came about that the child con- 
sumed the matter on a scrap of paper in which a 
chop arrived at Mrs. Mason's for Reggie. One 
of the items was Rhinestein's advertisement. 
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Naturally the girl underwent considerable exer- 
cbe of spirit She believed this might concern 
her parentage. 

The interesting scrap of reading had come into 
Ndla's life at a particularly vital moment. On 
the preceding morning, Reggie Chinnock had cul- 
minated his advances by suddenly catching the 
slender form in his arms and planting a kiss 
tq;>on her face. Humiliated, enraged, Nella had 
wrenched herself away, struck him a blow on the 
head and sped from the room, to seek the darkest 
comer of the scullery. There the child had spent 
nearly half the day, debased in the estimate which 
the love of Nicholas Drew had awakened in her 
breast, and weeping for shame and anger. 

Before this climax came, she had endured the 
mortification of having every day to escape from 
some such demonstration as Reggie had finally 
perpetrated Her nervous organisation had there- 
fore been in a constant state of pain and tension. 
The unchaste salute having come, she felt a sense 
of having been sullied for the soldier-boy lover 
for whose return her long wait had scarcely be- 
gun. The advertisement afforded a hope of 
escape from an environment which, but for the 
presence of Chinnock was as sweet and calm as 
she could, for the time, have desired. 

Having obtained the always ready consent of 
Mrs. Mason to spend the afternoon away from 
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the house, she donned her neatest attire and 
started to search out the address printed in the 
paper. 

It was a long, cold walk to Chelsea, but the 
girl's mind was filled with thoughts of romantic 
possibilities, sufficient to warm up a whole assem- 
bly of hopeful children. Perhaps she might be 
about to lift the veil which had hung in folds so 
dense between herself and the knowledge of her 
parentage. Perhaps she was about to inherit 
great wealth — and oh, the joy it would be to 
realise her servant's-angel dream I 

Her reveries received a sudden and most un- 
expected check, for hastening down an almost 
deserted road, her lunbrella tugging like an un- 
easy balloon to soar on the wind, she ran plump 
into little Sally Collins. Crying bitterly, the slavey 
was forging her way up the the street against tlie 
gale and the spitting of rain, to a house in which 
there was work and ill-treatment in waiting and 
to which her father had compelled her return, 
after a wild retreat of that very morning. 

Nella gave her comfort, and as naturally, she 
told her of the wonderful alterations about to be 
inaugurated in her life and so persuaded the 
trembling Sally to accompany her forthwith upon 
her venture. 

Rhinestein, having frittered away his working 
capital of patience, waiting in the house in Burley 
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road, was not on hand when Nella and Sally 
disturbed the slumber of the griffin-knocker on 
the door. However he had prepared a reception 
by the woman of the place. 

The woman was a spare, hollow-eyed, smileless 
person who had a habit of nodding her head con- 
tinuously, like one of the modern mechanical toy 
animals. There was an obvious impatience ?n her 
manner, as if she felt she must not waste a second 
of her time away from some absorbing task. 
There was no bright light in her eyes. They had 
that baffling cast of the near-sighted, especially as 
she wore no glasses. Not a single human emotion 
found expression in her face, which conveyed the 
impression of being but the ashes of cheeks, fore- 
head and chin which had once been aglow with 
life. 

" Come in ", she said, squinting her eyes in tlie 
stronger light of the open door. " Are you the 
young lady Mr. Rhinestein expected. Miss — 
Miss Wemyss?" 

Nella replied that she was. 

" He's just gone out for a moment. Sit down 
in here. Miss. He'll be here directly." 

Sally hesitated. In her nostrils she fancied she 
detected the odour of a place of unhappiness. 
Nella, however was less suspicious, moreover her 
romantic expectation lured her on. In addition to 
this, she had conceived an interest in the woman. 
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whose head was so constantly and automatically 
nodding. The girl's heart was leaping with ex- 
citement. She followed her leader to a small 
room, the floor, chairs and table of which were 
piled and stacked with new but shoddy clothing. 
Out of these heaps, an atmosphere of dullness 
seemed to be exhaled — a smell of toil and poverty, 
under the influence of which Sally lost spirit and 
Nella felt her pleasurable emotions subsiding. 

The woman closed the door upon them here 
and left them to entertain themselves while she 
returned to the rear of the house and despatched 
a lad to summon the Jew. 

The two little comrades had heard a low sound 
of intermittent humming, from the first moment 
of entering the building. This was now doubled 
in volume; its insistence increased, conveying a 
sensation of rapid vibration. 

Presently Sally screwed her rough little hand 
into Nella's, as they sat there, side by side on a 
bench which the woman had cleared of trousers 
and vests for the purpose. 

" Let's go ", she whispered. 

"Why?" responded Nella. "You aren't 
frightened, are you, Sally? There is nothing 
mean or cruel here. And besides, how foolish it 
would be of me to run away before I've found out 
a thing. Let us wait a bit. No harm can come 
of that, I'm sure. We musn't be silly, must we? " 
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Sally made no rejoinder. The atmosphere 
seemed not to be conducive to conversation. 

Apparently uneasy as to her guests' occupation, 
the nodding woman reappeared. A faint sugges- 
tion of relief passed like a breath over the ashes 
of her face, when she saw the two girls sitting 
as she had left them. 

" Oh, hasn't the gentleman come? " said Nella. 

" He'll be here directly ", repeated the woman. 
She hesitated undecisively and went away again, 
driven by manifest desire to return to some em- 
ployment Yet once more she came hastily back. 

"Would you come in the other room?" she 
now enquired. 

Still holding hands, the girls proceeded, behind 
their guide, to a place at the rear, down several 
steps and along a musty hall to a door, from be- 
hind which the sound of humming issued with 
increased distinctness. 

The woman opened this door and conducted 
them in. They found themselves in a dimly il- 
luminated apartment, the walls and ceiling of 
which had been plated and replated with colour- 
of-smoke, and in which, in the midst of heaps of 
unfinished garments, a second woman was run- 
ning a sewing-machine as if in a race of life and 
death. The humming had come from this ma- 
chine, several more of which were in various 
places about the room. 
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The busy woman was a replica of the nodding 
woman, save that she did not nod and her face 
was not so ashen in quality. That she was the 
older woman's daughter there could be no doubt, 
and now that the two were together, contributing 
physiological testimony to their origin, a modi- 
fied Hebrew tendency was observabJ^. 

Glancing up, for a second, at the entrance of 
the girls, the daughter made a ducking motion of 
salute, never pausing for a second in the mad 
whirl of her wheel, nor the madder dance of the 
needle she was driving fast and faster to lay its 
thousands of little egg-like stitches in the shoddy 
cloth. 

Somewhat as one herding two lambs into a pen, 
the older woman waved the girls into the furthest 
comer. When she dropped herself down to a 
seat before her own machine, hands on work, feet 
on treadle — ^all suddenly animated and whirring 
by the contact — she was between her guests and 
the door, when she seemed again to be tremen- 
dously relieved. 

Watching the work-greedy pair, with eyes of 
amazement, Nella comprehended how the older 
woman had acquired her habit of nodding, for 
with every downward stroke of her treadle her 
head marked the time, and a quick and dizzying 
beat it soon became. Fascinated by the glide of 
the garments, which flowed like a river of cloth 
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from the polished wood and steel, half hypnotised 
by the hum of the iron bees, Nella forgot her 
mission, her life, for the moment even her love 
and Nicholas Drew. Little Sally was not so 
much affected. 

Their respective reveries were interrupted by 
a knock on the door and the entrance of Jacob 
Rhinestein. 

"Oh, dare you are, my dear young ladies", 
said he, from across the room. " I am delided to 
see you." He advanced with a smile so unctuous 
that his delight would have needed no announce- 
ment ^'I am scharmed", he added, to Nella. 
" And dis is von of your little f rents? " 

Nella heard confusedly, through the hum of 
the two machines. She arose, however, to ac- 
knowledge the greeting and to admit that Sally 
occupied the relationship mentioned. 

** Permit me to introduce myselluf , Jacob 
Rhinestein, expert appraiser", said the Jew, 
" and I am scharmed to make your acquaintance, 
Miss — Miss — ^Vemyss. Let me introduce Mrs. 
Gride and Miss Gride, her daughter — ^vonderful 
busy peoples — ^vonderfully industrious, aint dey? 
My vort, vhat clever vimmen dey are I " 

Mrs. and Miss Gride looked up, smiled arti- 
ficially and spun onward with the work. 

" Indeed I think it is remarkable how fast they 
do it ", agreed the wondering Nella. Then her 
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own affairs came back upon herj in a surge of 
sudden excitement ** I — I saw your advertise- 
ment", she stammered, "and so I — ^we — ^wc 
called to " 

" Of course you did, my dear ", interrupted the 
Jew, "and dat vas eggsactly proper. I am so 
glad you have come. Ve vill go to der drawing- 
room, shall ve not? Yes? — ^vere ve can talk our 
pizness quietly." 

He led the way to the room full of clothing in 
which the girls had first been received. 

"You — ^your advertisement mentioned some- 
thing of advantage", ventured Nella, resuming 
her seat on the bench at the side of her little 
companion. " I — I do hope it will be something 
I can share with Sally." 

Rhinestein was puzzled, for a second. He soon 
comprehended that Sally was the small bit of hu- 
manity present, when his face broke into bounti- 
ful smiles. 

" Oh, bless your hearts, I should say so ! " said 
he. " Ve vill certainly give splendid advantages 
to Sally — splendid advantages. Dear me, how 
vortunate dat Sally is von of your little frents.*' 

" I also hoped that I — ^perhaps I should learn 
something about my parents ", said Nella. " If 
it is anything about them, I should be very glad. 
Could you tell me " 

" Dear me, yes, my dear. Ve shall know every- 
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dings about your parents, but ve must vait a bit; 
ve must not be too svift, my dear. Now I tells 
yotl vhat it is vhat ve do. Ve " 

"I thought perhaps you knew my parents 
yourself, Mr. Rhinestein ", Nella interrupted. 

" I— veil now — ^vait a minute. I — ^no, I nefer 
knew dem myselluf, I didn't have dat great 
honour, my dear, but my very dear f rent knew 
dem intimately — ^very intimately, yes. You see, I 
am only der agent for my dear f rent vhat vishes 
to find you. Miss Vemyss." 

Ndla's face betrayed her disappointment 
" Then when may I meet your dear friend? " she 
enquired " Is he coming here to see me ? " 

''Veil— not just dis moment, my dear. He is 
a shentleman of very high position and derefore 
he vishes to be sure he is making no mistakes, my 
dear. Dat is natural, aint it ? " 

"Why— yes " 

" Of course it is. Vhat a clever little voman 
you are, my dear. And he requested me to ask 
you a few questions and to show you all dose 
kindnesses vhat I could, vile you stop here to see 
him.'' 

" But I am stopping at Mrs. Mason's. I can 
come here at any time you like. Mrs. Mason 
will expect me to come home, soon." 

" Now— now I vouldn't do dat. You vill vaste 
valuable time, my dear. Der shentleman is a 
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very busy man, and dis is der place vhat he men- 
tioned as vere he vould like to meet you. Now 
don't spoil everydings, for you are a clever littie 
voman. Stop here, vit Sally, and dose good, 
clever peoples vhat love to vork so industri- 
ously, and der shentleman vill come here and tell 
you all vhat you vish to know about dose 
parents/* 

"Mrs. Mason will worry'*, suggested Nella. 
" Perhaps I could write her a letter *' 

" Certainly, my dear, and I vill mysdluf put 
it in der post, at vonce. And Sally too, if she 
vishes to write '' 

" No, I think Sally will not be obliged to write, 
thank you. She goes out to service, but she hasn't 
a nice place to go to now.'* 

" Vhat? Now dat vas a great pity. Dear me, 
I must — ^Vy, ve have nodding but luck, dis after- 
noon. Bless me, Sally shall have der place just 
here, at vonce. Vhat could be better — ^my vord I 
It is lighdt, easy vork in dis house, and five shill- 
ings every veek, my dear, if she vill consent to 
take der place, hey, my dear? ** 

Sally had been warming up amazingly, under 
the spell of the genial smile lavished by this be- 
nevolent Hebrew. It was a new experience. Rhinc- 
stein was always convincing, especially to the un- 
sophisticated. An offer of five shillings, when she 
had never received more than three, made Sally's 
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head swim with dreams of wealth. Her glad- 
ness could not have been concealed. 

With a heart full of gratitude, Nella consented 
to the plan so kindly and readily furnished by 
the Jew. She wrote a letter, filled with childish 
hopes and promises of wonderful transformations 
about to occur, to Mrs. Mason. At a thought of 
R^gie Qiinnock, which arose in her mind, she 
breathed in relief at her welcome escape from his 
attentions. Naturally credulous and more than 
naturally keen on the subject of her parentage, 
she would eagerly have believed a far-less plaus- 
ible story than the Jew's. She was a-tingle with 
her own conception of what the morrow would 
develop. 

Rhinestein, as he had promised, carried forth 
the letter, to stamp it and drop it in the post. 
Around the comer, however, he tore it open, read 
it and then took the precaution to reduce it to a 
thousand tiny fragments. 

Meantime the two expectant girls were ex- 
changing a sweet little burst of childish congratu- 
lations, on tlie unexpected success of their ven- 
ture. 

" I couldn't have believed it would be so nice 
for you too, Sally dear ", said Nella buoyantly, 
" and it almost makes me feel happier than every- 
thing he is going to do for me. And to think you 
were frightened, little goosey I Isn't it grand ? '* 
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Sally with eyes striving to enlarge to the size 
and compass of two half-crowns, nodded her af- 
firmatives in a dazed but positive manner. The 
shadow of her first instinctive fear of the place 
had been utterly dispelled by the glint from the 
five nimble shillings. 



CHAPTER IX 

Jacob Rhinestein was never guilty of pro- 
crastination when his own affairs required at- 
tention. Soon smiling again on his charges, he 
b^;an an artful cross-examination of Nella, elic- 
iting the fullest information as to the movements 
and affairs of Jennie Wemyss, for a time as far 
back as the girl could remember. Of the death, 
which had deprived the girl of every family tie, 
he also learned, and somewhat of Nella's desires 
as to what should develop from this present turn 
of affairs, came out as a matter of course. 

When he finally announced that he believed he 
could satisfy the gentleman of high position — 
who was heroically modelled up in Nella's im- 
agination — ^he had reached a satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to the final disposal of the half-calf Eve- 
lina. This book, he felt certain, from Nella's re- 
plies, had been sold, along with several others, 
in or about the parish of Marylebone, in London. 

Having with much generosity — and not without 
purpose — ^brought into the house an assortment of 
pies, cakes and fruits, with which an otherwise 
meagre supper was padded out to pretty propor- 
tions, Jacob saw the two little guests of the house 

8i 
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duly banquetted and then assigned to rooms for 
the night Nella was accommodated in a small 
apartment on the third floor. The place con- 
tained a bed, a chair and a rope-bomid box, which 
answered for a wash-stand, in a comer, the other 
furnishings consisted of a motto on the wall : 

" God bless me and you." 

Sally was allotted a small cot in the room 
wherein Miss Gride was provided with a dingy 
looking bed. 

After a consultation with Mrs. Gride, the Jew 
departed, wending his way afoot, and then via 
busses, till hearrived at the junction of Euston and 
Tottenham Court roads, in the parish of Maryle- 
bone, when he alighted and walked outward, on 
the former, toward Baker street station. It was 
not so much coincidence as one might have sup- 
posed, that the Jew was here, after Ndla, in re- 
citing the simple annals of her aunt, had, but a 
brief time before, mentioned this very neighbour- 
hood as one in which they had lived during one 
of their difficult brushes with fortune. 

Astute in no mean degree, Rhinestein had ar- 
rived at the logical deduction that the novel he 
sought had doubtless been sold during the period 
of hardship through which Jennie Wemyss had 
struggled, and, what was more, that a dealer in 
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second-hand books had made the purchase, since 
it was not likely that anyone else would have 
been approached for such a trifling transaction. 

He walked the busy thoroughfare slowly, eye- 
ing the shops to right and left. There were res- 
taurants, ironmongeries, tailor shops, marble 
yards, filled with mortuary and other works of 
art in stone,— everything he did not want The 
one little second-hand book shop which the road 
afforded escaped his notice. 

At Portland road station he was half inclined 
to r^xim, in order to assure himself that he had 
made no mistake, but he drifted onward, down 
Portland street and blundered up against a cara- 
ranaary for oki volumes before he had quite de- 
cided' which way to go. 

" Never had such a novel in the place *\ said 
the spectacled connoisseur to whom he addressed 
an inquiry for an ancient Evelina. '' Never 'eard 
the bloomin ' name before '\ 

There were more haunts of the good, old, dog- 
eared company of tomes in this interesting road. 
Rhinestein waxed enthusiastic. With a faith in 
the luck popularly supposed to abide witli the 
number three, the Jew was about to depart from 
the second shop he had entered, after a half in- 
vestigation only, when the husband of the woman 
in charge appeared. He proved to be as garru- 
k>us as some of his novels, and being flattered and 
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encouraged to sound his voice and to air his anec- 
dotes and his truly commendable memory, actu- 
ally plowed up a journal in which the name of the 
volume required was recorded. Moreover he re- 
called the day, the hour, the condition of the 
weather, the state of his health, the age of his 
late-lamented dog, the appearance of the vendor 
of the book and numerous other details connected 
with the bargain he made when he secured this 
same half-calf Evelina. Among other items, he 
recalled that a very pretty child had accompanied 
the woman who sold him the novel, and that she 
had called her companion Aunt Jennie. But as 
to what had become of the work of fiction since 
that memorable occasion, the dealer had not the 
remotest idea, save that the book had long since 
departed on its rounds of change. 

Far from being disconcerted, Jacob Rhinestein 
felt his mercury of hope climbing upward. He 
compiled a list of possible purchasers of the Eve- 
lina species of fiction and bibliography, aided 
again by his dealer's acute attack of recollection. 
He departed only when the dealer's less-en- 
thusiastic half announced that she was closing the 
place for the night. 

On the following morning, the expert appraiser 
paid his respects at the Kensington-Garden resi- 
dence of Earl Ludwick, only to discover that " his 
Graces" was away, on the Continent, for his 
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health, and was not expected home during the 
winter. 

Rhinestein promptly lost his faith in luck; 
indeed he was near the abyss of despair. He 
needed money; he had lost time; he had specu- 
lated on the affair to the extent of several 
pounds, expended for fares and the like, and 
he had been to the trouble of capturing Nella 
Wemyss, apparently for nothing. The child, 
he had believed, would prove infinitely superior 
to the mere papers, as a hostage to hold over the 
head of Ludwick. If now he found himself 
obliged to bid the child depart temporarily and 
return to his den when the winter was over and 
his lordship back in London, she would doubtless 
escape him altogether. 

Walking as he was, during this sad meditation, 
he halted, abruptly at the knocking of a thought 
in his brain. So mightily pleased with an in- 
stantaneous scheme did he then become, that he 
rubbed his hands ecstatically together, grinned 
and stroked his beard as if he thought it a cat for 
which he had conceived the greatest fondness. 
Ndla was waiting, in a state of feverish expec- 
tation, when the Jew appeared. The lights in her 
eyes were dancing like fairy lanterns. Against 
the new-milk whiteness of her neck, chin and 
forehead, an apple-flush of colour was burning in 
her cheeks. 
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" Is he coming? '' she cried, in diildish joy and 
impatience. "Does he believe that I am the 
readly, truly one?" 

"My dear", said the benevolent Rhinestein, 
" Ve must vait for von more day already. Dear 
me, vhat a schame it is dose shentlemen of high 
positions are so busy vit pizness. Dot is vhat it 
comes of being so vealthy, my dear. But he be- 
lieves me ven I told him I haf surely found der 
shenuine little heiress — ^I mean Miss Nella 
Vemyss. Oh dear mc yes, he vill come to-mor- 
row, and he vill tell you all about dose parents, 
and I tink you are going to be very vealthy, my 
dear, but don't speak a vord about it, not a vord." 

The girl could not conceal her disappointment 
Her hopes had soared to such a height that re- 
action would have been almost inevitable under 
any circumstances. 

" Oh dear '\ she said, " I do think he might 
have come, for just a minute — ^just one little 
minute." 

"Veil, I tell you", said Jacob, in a tone of 
strictest confidence, " I tink it is he vas looking up 
dose histories of your parents, my dear, to tell it 
to you ven he comes to-morrow." 

"Oh, I do hope he really will come to-mor- 
row", said Nella. "It will be dreadful if he 
doesn't." 

" He vill certainly come ", she was assured. 
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'* Well, then, I suppose I ought to run to Mrs. 
Mason's and stop with her to-night and let her 
know, and then I could come back here early in ^ 
the morning." 

" But you see, my dear ", her friend hastened 
to remark, in his most unctuous manner, ''he 
might schange his mind and come dis afternoon. 
No, I vouldn't do dat You vould take too many 
risks of missing his Graces — ^I mean der shentle- 
man, — and den he might be disgusted, my dear, 
and nefer come back here no more, and vhat a 
pity dat vould be— my vord I " 

Nella breathed fast at the mere suggestion of 
such a dire calamity. She had caught at the 
slipped expression ^* his Graces " like an innocent 
minnow on a hook. Her whole nervous organi- 
sation was a-tingle with electrical shivers of 
hope's anticipations. 

" Oh, then of course I wouldn't think of leav- 
ing", she almost panted, pressing her hands 
against her heart in her odd little way. " I only 
thought how dull it might be to wait here all day 
with nothing to do." 

" Vy, to be sure. Vhat a thoughtless old uncle 
I am. But I vas so occupied vit t'inking of bring- 
ing der shentleman, dat I nefer remembered to 
think of anything else. Dear me — ^now vhat 
could you do? You vouldn't like to play vit von 
of dose lovdy sewing-machines, vould you, my 
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dear? No? Dat vould maybe be too oxciting, 
hey?" 

*' Why — I don't believe it would. It's a capital 
plan I " the girl exclaimed with alacrity. " Oh, 
do let me try ! It will be so interesting." 

" Very good, my dear, you shall do anything 
vhat you like. But I vam you dose machines are 
very fascinating, my dear. You vill lofe dat fas- 
cinating industry, and it vill make you very, 
very clever. I vill myselluf show you der vay 
vhat it is dey go." 

He led the way to the room filled with the attar- 
of-shoddy, arid acquainting the nodding woman 
and the racing Miss Gride with the fact that 
Nella desired to join them at their delightful em- 
ployment, he gave them something suggestive of 
a wink and removed the cover from one of the 
idle machines. 

Then with oily words and with oily mechan- 
isms, the expert inducted the trusting child into 
the mysteries of toil over treadle and needle. The 
hum, the movement of the cloth, the joy of ma- 
king inanimate steel to do her bidding, howso- 
ever crookedly and haltingly, — ^these things did 
awaken a species of fascination for Nella, in 
sober truth. But the little new operator, when at 
last she ceased her play, was weary in back and 
limb, her fingers were burning dry from contact 
with the shoddy, her eyes were smarting and a 
buzz was turning swiftly in her brain. 



CHAPTER X 

The versatility of the ordinary chameleon 
would have paled with its own insignificance^ if 
compared with that of Jacob Rhinestein, expert 
appraiser of human attributes and emotions. His 
inventiveness was likewise remarkable. From 
day to day, and then from Mondays to week- 
ends, he cajoled the little victim of his deception, 
with tales of letters received, inquiries being con- 
ducted, proofs established and travels to this part 
and to that, to explain the infinite tardiness of the 
gentleman of high position for whose appearance 
the confiding child continued to hope. And he 
fed her constantly with choice bits of hints as to 
what a very important personage indeed she was 
certain to become, when the right moment should 
finally arrive. 

Perhaps his greatest art was exemplified in the 
gradual system which the Jew employed to wean 
the girl from thoughts of returning to Mrs. 
Mason, and to launch her into the mad race with 
time, wherein the two women of the house drove 
their machines from early morning to time of 
bed. Urging, exciting, comparing, plying with 
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fulsome flattery, he exacted the utmost product 
of her whirring machine from the child, and 
doubled the tale of shoddy garments from day to 
day. 

Yet the hour arrived when the humming bird 
dared to turn t^)on the snake. Denied the com- 
pany of Sally, who toiled and scrubbed in the 
scullery — ^with never a real glint of the five shil- 
lings a week — ^Nella grew suspicious at last. 
The young are slow to acquire this palladium, 
but once it has entered like iron into the soul, who 
then are so consistently suspicious as the im- 
mature? 

Having too long nurtured her dream of the 
wealthy, titled wizard, who was to come like a 
Prince and endow her with her true position in 
the great romantic world, Ndla began by doubt- 
ing his very existence. The next fond imagining 
to slip away was that of her own exalted station. 
This had torn rents in her heart as it left the 
premises in which she had so fondly given it 
maidenly fostering and love. She believed then 
that her parentage amounted to nothing; that it 
was a mercy she knew nothing of the truth ; that 
fraud had been practiced upon her throughout 
the whole proceeding. 

These new beliefs received a terrifying confir- 
mation when her childish revolt came to such a 
focus that she demanded the right to abandon the 
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qnest and to leave the house. It was then she 
discovered, despite the unctuous arguments, dis- 
suasions and repetitions of what destruction of 
her own best interests she was incurring, that the 
Jew was absolutely refusing to permit her exit 
from the place for so much as a second, — ^that to 
all intents and purposes she was being detained as 
in a prison. 

Naturally high-spirited, Nella forced the issue 
to a swift conclusion. She had her fling of ac- 
cusation; she made her demand for immediate 
release. The culmination was never permitted by 
the Jew to reach the point of open defiance of her 
rights and liberty, on his part, for the fellow 
found his blandness better suited to his purpose. 
He never for a moment threw off his mask, al- 
though the girl, having shed the scales of child- 
hood from her eyes, pierced his loathsome disguise 
at every glance. 

The tether by which she was held was now 
summarily shortened. She was no longer dom- 
iciled in tiie room on the third floor, but was 
nightly confined in a box-like closet of a place, 
the only window of which was heavily barred^ 
against outside intruders on the domestic peace 
and security. Sally, the now grimy little maid of 
the scullery, was likewise kept in dose confine- 
ment There was too much risk of talk and pos- 
sible investigation, diould she be permitted to 
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depart. G)mmunication between the girls was 
practically rendered impossible. 

The toil, in that loom of shoddy, where the 
spinning and spinning went on incessantly, was 
at once Nella's refuge and nightmare. 

Daily shut in the place, with the two never- 
speaking Grides, the girl was drawn to her own 
machine by the ceaseless nodding of the older 
woman's head, which seemed to beckon, till out 
of sheer despair of relief from the hypnotising 
influence, Ndla buried her faculties in the grind 
and whirr of sewing. 

In her dreams the girl saw that burnt-out 
woman nodding, nodding, as if she pushed the re- 
lentless treadle with her chin. What a work- 
harpy the woman had become — ^talons on cloth, 
eyes greedy for stitches I Even as she drove her 
own machine, Nella's glance went straying to 
that ceaselessly nodding head. Unconsciously the 
girl was beginning to nod herself, the luminous 
aureole of her mahogany-tinted hair becoming 
daily more and more like an attachment to the 
oscillation of the treadle, which seemed forever 
to challenge her bone, muscle and brain, to catch 
the needle in the race. 

To match the Jew, the girl developed cunning. 
She ceased, after a week of childish volcanics, to 
struggle against the meshes about her and the 
vastly superior strength of her captor. She 
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seemed to submit; her proud spirit crept back- 
ward into the darkness of her own inscrutable 
being; she became pale, not only as to her chedcs, 
but in her very presence. Her great eyes, as daric 
as polished rose-wood, danced no lights; rather 
a slow-match of resentment burned in the deepest 
cave of the pupils. Her hands were growing 
rough; their dryness was chronic; nature put 
forth little homy bits of callous near the nails, to 
meet the demands of wear and tear. 



CHAPTER XI 

Long before the winter had delivered its scep- 
tre to nominal spring, Rhinestein had reimbursed 
himself on NeUa's work, for the small expenses 
incurred in the seardi for ibt Evdina. But he 
failed to furnish payment for what she did, even 
then, justifying his position with the calm con- 
clusion that she was no more than earning her 
keep. 

He had been faithfully working along the trail 
of the lost novel, one by one reducing the names 
of possible purchasers, the sum of which com- 
prised his list 

He was still baffled, when one day he learned, 
through the medium of a daily paper, that his 
Lordship, Earl Ludwick, had returned to London 
from Monte Carlo. 

The interesting bit of intelligence did not con- 
vey the additional information that Ludwick had 
made a phenomenal winning at the famous focus 
of gambling, for gossip of this description would 
not have been polite. Nevertheless his new " sys- 
tem " or his new " luck *' had done the business 
to his eminent satisfaction. In consequence of 
vastly altered circumstances, his Lordship took a 
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new and engrossing interest in existence and the 
trifles thereto incident. 

The Hebrew lost precious little time in present- 
ing himself for a chat 

" You will never be hung for lack of prompt- 
ness "9 commented the Earl, when his visitor was 
ushered into his presence, '' but I suppose those 
papers are rotting on your hands, by this." 

"Veil— I vouldn't say dat", Rhinestein ad- 
mitted, combing his beard gravely, " but I have 
some news vhat it is very important" 

"Oh." 

"Yes, your Graces. I haf discovered der 
yotmg lady herselluf. Miss Vey Miss Ster- 
ling-Chester. I can produce her at any time your 
Graces vould vish." 

" Produce — ^produce the child? But I haven't 
asked you to produce the — ^any child, my fellow. 
What possible use should I have for the child? 
But the papers " 

" Eggscuse me ", interrupted Jacob, " I vill be 
able to secure dose documents, my dear f rent, but 
I have expended large amotmts of money, your 
Graces, and already it is I am bankrupt I camiot 
get them vithout " 

"Without money — is that it? Very good, 
then, leave them where they are, and they will do 
no harm. I told you before I would make no ad- 
vances." 
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" But, your Graces '* 

" Don't call me by that idiotic title." 

"No, I von't, your Graces. But I say, is it 
nodding vhat I have done ven I discover der 
schild?'' 

"No. What would it be to me?" 

Jacob came closer. " Vhat good vould dey be, 
dose papers, if der schild vas not healthy al- 
ready? " he whispered. 

Ludwick stared at him coldly. " What do you 
mean? " he enquired. 

" Vhat ? Didn't I make it plain ? Dose papers, 
if der schild " 

" Look here, if you are attempting to allure me 
into hiring you to destroy a harmless kid, that I 
have nothing against in the world, you have come 
to the wrong party. I am not in the business. 
It's all a gamble, and if she can win the stake — 
I'm not the cad to play an underhanded game." 

" My dear sir ", said the suddenly virtuous 
Hebrew, " you make von terrible mistakes. Vhat 
I vould say, you — I vould say more plain vhat it 
is you mistake already for someding else. Vhat 
I mean vas only dat if der schild finds dose papers 
before I myselluf I can get dem, ve are knocked 
in der head at vonce, and all dese beautiful riches 
and titles— dey vanish." 

"You said something about her health, sug- 
gestively." 
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" Righdt you are, your Graces. Dat's vhat I 
did. Dat's vhat it is I mean, ven you mistake it 
vhat it is I mean already. She is not healthy, der 
schild, because she vork so hard to find dose 
papers, your Graces, but if she is healthy 
enough to find dem — oh dear me ! vere vould ve 
be?" 

Ludwick made no immediate answer. He was 
certain the Jew had approached him with a hinted 
proposition from which by every instinct of de- 
cency he recoiled. But merely to secure the docu- 
ments and keep them in his own possession — ^this 
would be altogether another affair. As a matter 
of fact, his recently restored prosperity had kin- 
dled new ambitions in his breast, not to mention 
certain hopes he entertained in which an heiress 
figured with prominence. To be obliged now to 
surrender his position, prestige and title, would 
be fatal to all his cherished plans. 

" I say," said he presently, " how am I to know 
but what you are lying like the devil ? You bring 
me no proofs of what you say. How am I to 
know there is such a child as you mention, in ex- 
istence? What assurance do you give me that 
you can secure the papers ? " 

" Your Graces, I will show you dat child, if you 
like it to see her, to-morrow. She looks der 
image of your dear brutter Henry, your Graces. 
Voidd you like it to see her, my dear f rent ? " 
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" Well — er — ^perhaps I should." He knew he 
would not have seen her for a thousand pounds, 
but it seemed as well to test the Jew with a bluff. 

Rhinestein was genuinely enthusiastic in his 
immediate preparation of a scheme whereby the 
incident could be arranged. Ludwick stopped 
him, satisfied, but without betraying his actual 
intentions. 

" This sounds well enough," he agreed, " but 
what about the papers? Where is your proof that 
you can produce them, provided we come to some 
sort of — of an understanding? " 

Rhinestein shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 
" Now dere is vere you must trust me a bit on my 
honour as a shentleman/' said he. " I have al- 
ready spent my own moneys for your interests; 
I have had nodding in return ; my pizness goes to 
pieces by neglect. I give you my vord I can se- 
cure dose papers, but it is von veek it vill take me, 
and I haf no moneys got by me, no more. It is 
expensive, dat pizness finding dose documents, 
your Graces." 

The more he thought upon it, the more his 
lordship saw the justice and necessity of obtain- 
ing the papers. Everything now depended on 
his stability in his position. And he was no 
longer pressed financially. 

" You say the child is actually on the track of 
the papers?" 
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" Nihgdt and day/' said Jacob, " I can prove 
it by—" 

"Don't bother, just at present. How mucli 
money do you think you should require ? " 

" Veil, I haf oxpended so much, your Graces, 
and—" 

" About how much? Get to business." 

"Veil, I could do vit — Could you let me 
haf — Mark you, I vould be villing to take 
dose amounts off later on, ven ve haf a settlement 
infuU— " 

" Yes, yes, I know, but — " 

" I could do I tink, vit two htmdred pounds^ at 
present." 

"Rather!" said Ludwick. "Your modesty 
has dwarfed your growth in the world of 
finance." 

" But I haf neglected my pizness — ^" 

" I dare say. Look here, my fine fellow, I'll 
advance you one hundred pounds, till this day 
week, provided you bring me security, or dia- 
monds, or anything you or your people may have 
on hand. And I shall want those proofs about 
the child — ^you know — ^ready at any time I may 
see fit to ask to see them." 

"Dere, dat's my luck vonce more," said the 
Jew, despondently. " I told you already I vas 
bankrupt by dis pizness. I had no security by me, 
no diamonts — ^nodding. Ve may as veil abandon 
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our enterprises togedder at vonce. Good-day to 
your Graces." 

" Hold a bit. See here, I can give you a post- 
dated cheque. I'm obliged to protect myself in a 
business-like manner, Rhinestein. I'll write you 
a cheque for a hundred and date it this day week. 
If the papers are not in my hands by twenty-four 
hours before the cheque falls due, I shall stop pay- 
ment at once, understand? Fair, isn't it, as a 
matter of protection ? " 

" Perfectly fair," said the Hebrew, who saw he 
could do no better. " Pizness is pizness, your 
Graces. Dat's vhat it is I always say, pizness is 
pizness." 

Ludwick sat down at his desk, puffed his cigar 
to a healthy glow and placed it down beside him. 
From a drawer he took his cheque-book, and then 
consulted a calendar to determine the date on 
which the script should be made to become n^;o- 
tiable. 

" Let's see," said he, " this is the twelfth. This 
day week will be the nineteenth. Right. Twelve 
and seven — nineteen — quite right. I said a hun- 
dred, yes, right you are." His pen scratched 
rapidly across the blank paper. 

Blotting it carefully he examined the amount, 
puffed again at his cigar, to urge back its fading 
fire, and delivered the cheque with a courteous 
wave. 
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" Now be oflf, my friend," said he. " I have 
given you too much time already." 

Rhinestein folded the valuable bit of paper and 
placed it in his pocket "Ve shall vin evcry- 
dings, your Graces," said he, " in less dan von 
veek. Good-day," and he departed. 



CHAPTER XII 

After all his elaborate precautions to prevent 
Nella Wemyss from escaping from the house in 
Burley road, or from calling to any possible 
passer-by from a window, Rhinestein's chief con- 
cern, as he left the Earl, was that the child might 
yet evaporate or otherwise vanish before his coup 
could be effected. 

He believed that at last he had the upper hand 
of Ludwick. A cautious threat, with the child 
for a central figure, he was convinced would 
squeeze a small stream of gold from his lordship, 
should anything now occur to vitiate the cheque 
he had just received. Moreover with both the 
child and the documents once in his absolute con- 
trol, he might easily persuade Earl Ludwick to 
agree to a bargain more compatible with the work 
expended than his lordship seemed at present in 
the mood of making. 

Having heretofore divided Nella's earnings 
between the mother and daughter Gride, to secure 
their co-operation in circumventing any designs 
for departing which Nella might have originated, 
the Jew's first move now was to go to the house 
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of sewing and summon the nodding woman to a 
meeting in privacy. 

" Der schild, maybe it is dat somebody comes 
here to see her," he explained. " Ve vill vonce 
more put her in der room on der third floor to 
sleep, — ^but look out sharp dat you lock der door 
and bring avay der key to me straighd avay quick. 
Ve must make no mistakes now. Dis week is 
more important as all der months vhat she haf 
stopped in der house.'* 

The woman tmderstood. She was not a hard 
nor a cruel person, neither had she anything of 
feminine compassion remaining in her psycho- 
logical system. She had long before become the 
mere human dynamo that completed and be- 
longed, as a part to, the sewing mechanism over 
which her life was daily spent. 

Nella had been operating her machine till eight 
o'clock at night, an evil-smelling little lamp on the 
wall behind and above her head being lighted 
when darkness woyld otherwise have halted the 
toil, perforce. This night, however, she was given 
her meagre supper at 7:30. By eight she was 
alone in her old apartment, and the door was 
locked behind her. 

Rhinestein, in receipt of the key at last, de- 
parted forthwith. Aided by a good fortune which 
had not always attended his similar efforts, he 
procured permission to view the library of a gen- 
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tleman whose hobby was half-calf and tree-calf 
editions of worthy and unworthy literary produc- 
tions alike. He was one of the " possible " pur- 
chasers of the Evelina, long before placed on the 
Hebrew's list. 

A conscientious search and a huge expenditure 
of the grossest of flattery were here of no avail. 
The novel he sought was not upon the shelves of 
this library of calves, and Rhinestein was once 
more defeated. Six more names yet remained 
on his list, but at half past ten, the hour was pre- 
posterous as one in which to seek for further ad- 
missions to collectors' libraries. 

He wended his way to his lodgings, filled witli 
a yearning begotten by the proximity of the prize 
now so nearly in his grasp and for which he had 
worked and plotted long. 

For Nella the night was fateful. Astounded 
by the singular piece of good luck which she rec- 
ognised in the change of her quarters, she had 
felt an instantaneous buoyancy of spirits. 

That the child had not escaped from her pi ison 
long before was not a matter to be charged 
against herself. She had been ready, alert for a 
chance; she had even been primed. Shortly 
after the dawn of the truth upon her, that the 
house was a veritable prison, she had read the 
blackened contents of a three-cornered scrap of 
paper from " Fire-side Tales," wherein were re- 
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lated the details of an escape from a castle by 
means of a rope. Thereafter she had been on tlie 
watch, even for bits of string, as well as for a 
place whereon to tie her cord when her moment 
should arrive. 

Unfortunately, as mentioned, the windows of 
her basement room had long before been barred 
with iron. Also she had been systematically 
locked in, on occasions opportune and otherwise, 
during her entire sojourn in the place. 

Her "directions" for escaping with a rope; 
however, she had preserved, for faithful reading 
once or twice a week. In such a frame of mind 
as this constant dwelling upon one thought pro- 
duced, she was naturally in a state of high tension 
when at length this night of possibilities arrived. 
As if luck were at last hers, the rope on the box, 
employed as a wash-stand, had been the first thing 
to attract her attention when she re-entered the 
room with which she had previously become fa- 
miliar. Having been left with a short bit of can- 
dle, she immediately blew it out, to save its sub- 
stance, and sat herself down on the bed, to wait 
for quiet to brood in the house. 

Counting upon the well-established habit of the 
women in the basement, Nella curbed her im- 
patience till a steeple clock struck the hour of nine, 
when she felt assured the Grides had gone to bed. 
She arose, then, trembling violently, to remove the 
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rope from the box which had always remained in 

the comer. 

The occupation filled the girl with excitement 
The rope was tied hard; her small fingers were 
sore. She bit the cord, she pulled at it stoutly, 
she worked with a nail which she extracted from 
a crumbly hole in the wall, till at length the knots 
were overcome. 

So frequently had she read the fictional de- 
scription of the task she was about to undertake, 
that Nella found herself repeating, over and over 
again, the author's words. Following the plan, 
she secured one end of her cord to the bed and 
then proceeded to tie knots every foot or so along 
the entire length of the rope, to make the slipping 
down more easy to control. She even tied rags, 
torn from her petticoat, about her hands, to 
armour them against the burning of the cord, 
when the descent should commence. 

Having several times checked off every item of 
the scheme, the child opened the window, her 
heart beating like a fluttering bird in her breast. 
A crisp breath fanned in upon her cheek; the low 
rumble of the great city, resumed the incessant 
story of which she had heard so little during the 
past long months of winter. Dark roofs jutted 
up against the sky, the chimney-rows looking like 
spiked dorsal fins on architectural porpoises. A 
few lights gleamed pointedly from rear windows. 
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The glow of the far-spreading metropolis was 
hazily reflected from a gray sky. 

Never in her life had Nella been so intensely 
excited. It all seemed too good to be true. 
She had the greatest fear of being caught in the 
act of leaving. Trembling like the hair-spring 
of a watch, she climbed up on the window ledge. 
It was broad outside and the top of a covered 
water-tank, which stood on a platform con- 
structed for the purpose, was hardly a foot below 
the window level. 

Stepping timidly down on this tank, the girl 
obeyed the instructions of the paper implicitly. 
She knelt down, her back toward the abyss below, 
and backing to the verge, took a turn of the rope 
about her ankle. Next she brought her feet to- 
gether, all according to instructions, and slipped 
from the tank, — ^first across the raw edge of the 
wooden cover, and then entirely free. 

Suspended like a spider, she had all she could do 
to avoid screaming. She slipped, stopped at a 
knot, felt the hot rope constricting on her leg, 
twirled about, with the twisting or untwisting of 
the rope and gave herself up for lost. Her sen- 
sations were horrible. The cord bound, where it 
encircled her ankle; it seemed to be as hard to de- 
scend slowly as it was to avoid falling headlong. 
She made no steady progress. Rather she shot 
down, a foot at a time, and then jerked shortly, 
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to pause a second and then to jolt down again to 
the next succeeding knot 

The wind swayed the little waif toward the 
brick wall. The rags on her hands were rasped 
away by the rope, after which the fibre-splinters 
penetrated the flesh and burned acutely. But at 
least she was out in the free, open air I 

Down, down she went, till suddenly the end of 
the cord crept, snake-like, from the coil about her 
leg. The last five feet raced through her hands, 
the knots plowing a huge bore in her grip. She 
descended like a plummet, fell a jrard after the 
rope-end had twitched upward from her fingers, 
and struck, feet first, on a slanted roof. 

Collapsing limply she rolled down the declivity 
and dropped from the edge, plump on a truss of 
straw. 

Scrambling up, unhurt, the girl beheld a cab, 
on her right, and a horse near at hand. She 
had fallen in a " mews," from which, she turned 
and ran, vanishing from the place like a wraith. 

Not daring to pause, half afraid that the noises 
she had made had alarmed the household and that 
the Grides and the Jew were chasing in her wake, 
the girl darted down the road at top speed. She 
was finally done for breath, yet even then she 
trotted and gathered strength for another spurt. 

For a time she was not certain what course 
she had chosen. She knew, well enough, that her 
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wish was to go at once to Mrs. Mason's, but in 
her precipitate flight she had taken the first road 
that opened its long converging lines of street 
lamps before her gaze. In a glow, presently, 
and feeling oddly clean, in the brittle cold of the 
evening, the girl could have cut capers like a 
Uberated filly. She wanted to sing, to laugh, ciy 
— ^to do anything wildly emotional. She would 
have fought like a little l)mx, had she now been 
confronted by her former captors. A hot jet of 
resentment was burning up in her being, with tliis 
early nostril-full of freedom. Her adventure had 
put mettle in her fibre. Her only regret was that 
she had left little Sally Collins behind. 

Hastening away in the general direction of 
Mrs. Mason's dwelling, hatless and eager, she at- 
tracted the attention of pedestrians on the walks. 
Noting this, she was cautious enough to appear 
less distraught. To have been detained and qucs • 
tioned would have been more than she could have 
borne. Cunning had been fostered in her brain 
during all the weeks of her incarceration; to- 
night it had flowered. She assumed a careless- 
ness she was far from feeling. No further notice 
was drawn to her appearance; she might have 
been any little girl on an errand. 

At length, weary and lame, she arrived in the 
neighbourhood made familiar by the markethig 
excursions on which, formerly, Mrs. Mason had 
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launched her forth. Every feature seemed to be 
cosy and bright with welcome. The street in- 
vited her on. She recognised the butcher's boy, 
the oilman, the coster with his barrow and his, 
" Cheer up, cheer up, buy, buy, buy, buy, buy, — 
anything ye want, at any price ye like ! " They 
were all friends, whom she could have hugged 
with delight. 

Around the comer she hastened, her heart 
again tripping, but now with a joy too big and 
warm for her bosom. She skipped like a romping 
child, looking up at the house-fronts, till she came 
to a dark, windowless crag, the lower portion of 
which was enclosed by a hoarding. 

This should have been the house. There ap- 
peared to be some error. She darted on to the 
next building. But it was clearly not the one she 
sought. Back to the dwelling on the other side 
of the empty shell she went, less quickly, gazing 
about her in doubt No, this one was quite un- 
like Mrs. Mason's. She stood still, and the truth, 
as if it had pursued her, before without success, 
closed in upon her now, chillingly. 

The crag had once been the home in which 
Mrs. Mason had resided, but it had been eaten lo 
a shell by fire. 

The girl shivered; her buoyancy, her childish 
ecstacy faded from being and left her heart like a 
form made of snow. 
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A woman, entering the residence next door, 
noted the slender figure and the wistful gaze di- 
rected toward the broken shell of a dwelling. 

" Oh — ^beg pardon, were you looking for Mrs. 
Mason ? " said this kindly disposed person. 

" I— Oh yes ! " said the grateful Nella. " Can 
you tell me where she has gone? " 

" Why — she died, the night of the fire. Such 
a pity! Is there anything I could do? *' 

Nella looked at her blankly and shook her 
head. There seemed to be no spark of intelligence 
in the dumb look on her countenance. Her red 
little hands met, back to back, and she held them 
tightly against her breast. Suddenly rendered in- 
sensible to pain, the girl turned about and wan- 
dered aimlessly away. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Devoid of purpose as her wandering was, 
nevertheless Nella avoided the street in which 
she had recognised the human landmarks. This 
she did more instinctively than with deliberation. 
She had no definite idea of what she was doing, 
or of what it would now be possible for her to do. 

Into one of the darker and narrower roads she 
drifted, staring sightlessly about her and touch- 
ing the cold, iron railings of the houses as she 
passed. Like dingy oases in the desert of dark- 
ness, the lamps of a few small sweets-and-notion 
shops glowed through dirty windows in the 
thoroughfare. Before these, as she wandered by, 
Nella paused. 

She cared nothing for the contents of the 
places; she saw nothing but pink and yellow 
blobs of colour, where specious confections were 
displayed to attract the slum urchins of the 
neighbourhood. Without specific consciousness 
of what she was doing, she now permitted great 
tears to swim from her eyes and roll down her 
face. Her grief was quite involuntary, for she 
had always been a reserved little thing, who had 
hardly been educated in crying. 
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From shop to shop she drifted, remaining idly 
before each one, usually until the approach of 
someone drove her along. She had a horror of 
being noticed by children and men. A small, 
quick-stepping woman presently came up the side- 
walk, as if in haste. She was thin ; her face sug- 
gested a human squirrel ; her hair was a tremen- 
dous mass of brown. She observed the girl, half 
halted, and passed on, turning her head as she 
went. In a second she halted again and came 
back, hurried as she was. 

" What's the trouble, my dear? *' she asked. 

Nella was startled ; she looked at her quickly. 
" N — ^nothing '', she stammered. " Thank you 
for asking." 

" Are you hungry? " persisted the interrogator. 

Nella shook her head. " No— I don't think 
so." 

" Perhaps you haven't any place to go? " 

The girl seemed to think of this, now that it 
was suggested, for the first tfme. "No, I 
haven't ", she confessed. 

Despite the refinement of the girl's face, the 
little woman-squirrel knew the signs that are 
printed by work. " Perhaps I could get you a 
plice to work, but it's a long way from here", 
she said. " You might go along with me in the 
bus. I get plices for a rare lot of girls. You 
could go home with me to-night. You look a 
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good sort. But we must make haste; I haven't 
nursed the biby for hours." 

" You are very kind '\ said Nella. " I haven't 
any bus fares or " 

The small woman made a sotmd of protest. 
She took the girl by the hand and marched her off 
at a rapid pace. During the brisk walk, hardly a 
word was spoken. In the bus, her new patroness 
informed the girl that her name was Sanders, 
that her "sweetheart" called their "biby" a 
" kipper ", and that she herself came from Devon- 
shire. 

Nella restricted her confidences. Her voice 
trembled, as she told that Mrs. Mason was dead, 
but of her long imprisonment, her escape and her 
previous adventures she related nothing. 

It was eleven o'clock when they arrived at the 
little home in Fulham. Mrs. Sanders's " sweet- 
heart ", who was likewise her husband, was sing- 
ing blithely to the "kipper", to keep it from 
wailing for nourishment. 

He was a small man, with a good head, large 
eyes and an agreeable voice. He and his wife 
were two souls with but a single pronunciation, 
for he also was as heavy on the i's as the idiom 
could bear. 

" I sy, Kite ", said he, " Here's two more to 
join your organisytion." 

He referred to a pair of girls who were seated 
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in a room evidently employed for dressmaking 
purposes. They possessed the red hands and the 
long coats of the servant class, not to mention an 
extraordinary diction. They had been awaiting the 
advent of Mrs. Sanders for some time. It soon 
transpired that the kindly little woman was in 
herself an intelligence office of no mean propor- 
tions. 

Having graduated from a cousin's emplo3mient 
agency which had ceased to be, at the demise of 
its founder, Mrs. Sanders enjoyed a wide ac- 
quaintance in the army of domestic laborers. As 
her allotments and selections of servants had al- 
ways been reliable and satisfactory to employers, 
she had gained the confidence and good will of a 
large circle of housewives, who came to her for 
help. Inasmuch as she gave her assistance out of 
the innate generosity of her heart, she had often 
found herself burdened with applicants, so that 
her chief concern had been to avoid the influx of 
the undeserving, who wasted her time with lavish 
inconsequence. 

Nevertheless there were many who appre- 
ciated, in some degree, the benefits received and 
these and the women for whom they worked 
sought Mrs. Sanders constantly for advice. Sys- 
tem having become a part of the scheme, the circle 
was capable of expansion to a considerable ex- 
tent. It was therefore a matter of comparative 
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ease so to arrange matters that the two new appli- 
cants — ^who brought recommendations from other 
girls, already incorporated in the system, — could 
enjoy at least a portion of the employment in 
which she had always managed to keep her entire 
force, or dependency, of girls. 

Having merely "picked up'* Ndla Wemyss, 
it appeared to the mind of Mrs. Sanders that she 
must first provide employment for the girls who 
had come in the regular manner, via the channels 
which she had done so much to foster. The 
labour which she had immediately had in mind, 
upon discovering Nella, fell to the lot of the new 
comers. Yet no decision was arrived at prema- 
turely. First of all, as she talked it over, Mrs. 
Sanders nursed the " biby ". It looked like an elf- 
child, its eyes were so wide apart and knowing. 

" Oh you wicked one '', said the fond mother, 
when the elf had appeased its appetite. " She is 
artful, my word ! " The youngster laughed to the 
full extent of its two teeth and hid its face in the 
warmest nest it could find. 

Eventually the two girls were instructed to re- 
port at the houses of two good women, in the 
morning. Nella, in the meantime, had been look- 
ing with interest at the tailoring appurtenances by 
which she found herself surrounded. Discover- 
ing soon that her new waif understood machin- 
ing, Mrs. Sanders thought that Nella might very 
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readily become of much assistance in the business. 
If she were smart, she might prove a valuable ac- 
quisition. 

That night Fate turned over a new leaf and 
commenced with better resolutions concerning the 
fortunes of the girl 

It came to pass that the morrow foimd her 
happy in her new environment, where sympathy 
and " sweetheartisms " reigned supreme. 

Jacob Rhinestein was not so thoroughly 
pleased. Early in the morning he was back at 
(he house of sewing, to prepare against the pos- 
9ible desire of Ludwick to see his captive. Natu- 
rally, as he himself held the key to her room. 
Nella had failed to appear at the customary 
hour. 

Mrs. Gride, already started on her day of in- 
cessant nodding, ascended the stairs to escort the 
girl to her breakfast She presently called to the 
Hebrew in a startled voice and the man bounded 
up the stairs, with a sickening premonition upon 
him. The door of the room was open, but there 
W9s not the slightest sign of the girl. The bed 
was undisturbed. 

Idly the curtain swayed in the breeze at the 
open window. There was nothing to be seen, 
save the wash-stand subterfuge, and the motto on 
the wall. The rope, which had formerly been 
wrapped about the box, was secured to the bed 
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while the greater part of its length was hanging 
out of the window, suggestively. 

Recovery from the shock of discovering that 
Nella had flown was not an easy accomplishment 
for the Jew. His conscience was sore to the 
touch; his purse was empty, and his business 
practically ruined. Six months of planning and 
hoping had suddenly come to naught His work 
in the search for the half-calf Evelina went to 
pieces. 

Heart-brokenly the man finally took from his 
pocket the cheque on which he expected pa)rment 
to be stopped. A sudden conviction was borne in 
upon him that it might be possible to gain a small 
measure of compensation for the shocking bad 
luck of many months. It was an easy matter to 
alter the date of the paper from 19 to 13. 
Early in the afternoon, at Ludwick's bank, the 
cashier shovelled out sovereigns for the paper, 
and Rhinestein departed with the lot, in peace. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Natural solicitude for the well being of Sally, 
her little companion in captivity, led the loyal 
Nella to return to Brompton promptly, much as 
she dreaded the ordeal, for the purpose of visiting 
Mrs. Collins. Her intention was to inform the 
woman how and why it had happened that Sally 
disappeared in the manner which must have been 
so completely mysterious. 

She had hardly more than started when she 
realised that to direct anyone to the house where 
she and Sally had been prisoners during the entire 
winter would be wholly beyond her power. She 
could not, had it been to save her life, remember 
the number of the place, and certainly she knew 
nothing of its outside appearance, even if she 
should manage to screw up her courage suffi- 
ciently to go into the neighbourhood on a search. 
She had found the dwelling originally by the aid 
of the printed scrap containing Rhinestein's ad-" 
vertisement, long since lost. There was abso- 
lutely nothing in her memory to distinguish the 
front of the dreaded prison-house from hundreds 
of similar structures with which all the roads 
were stockaded. 

119 
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It was therefore with disagreeably assorted 
emotions that the girl knocked at the door of the 
Collins domicile and wrought at her nerves to 
steel them for the contact with Sally's father. 
White as she was, when the door teetered back 
on its hinges, she became momentarily a trifle 
paler at the sight which met her gaze. It was 
Sally herself. 

"Sally Collins! you dear little thing!" she 
cried. " Why how in the world did you ever get 
away?" 

" They turned me out ", said Sally, joyously, 
" and Dad is dead and me and mother is grand 
pals, and Fm learning washing, here to home." 

Open-mouthed, but temporarily speechless, 
Nella permitted herself to be dragged inside. 

" Matt's dead ", was the first announcement 
made by Mrs. Collins. " Grood job. And now 
Fm leamin' Sally washin' and manglin' ". 

The iteration of these two items of intelligence 
bore in upon Nella a comprehension of a new 
species of delight with which she was wholly un- 
acquainted. She sat down, still unable to find 
expression for the wonder that was in her. 

" But, Sally ", she said at last, " I was going to 
try to get you out of that awful place and find 
you a nicer sort of berth. And they turned you 
out?" 

"Oh they was queer when they couldn't no 
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ways find you", said Sally. "I expect they 
didn't dare to make me stop no longer after you 
was gone, so that night they turned me out, with- 
out no notice and no money." 

Sally's diagnosis of the causes of the case was 
accurate. It was entirely owing to his fear that 
Nella would soon have the constables upon him 
that Rhinestein had hastened to liberate the little 
secondary captive. 

"And you don't expect to go in service any 
more? " said Nella. " Why maybe Mrs. Sanders 
could find you a real good place, if you wanted to 
take it" 

Sally shook her head. She neglected even to 
enquire who Mrs. Sanders was. 

" She aint 'ad much comfort of 'er mother ", 
said red-armed Mrs. Collins, with a touch of ma- 
ternal tenderness. " Now Matt's done a good job 
of clearing out, maybe things won't be a goin' so 
'ard. Sally and me's a gittin' rare chummy, for 
I'd gave 'er up for dead, and 'ere she comes back 
and I aint bin no way fit for much but cryin' ever 
since." 

" Me and mother's going to work together ", 
supplemented Sally. " Please, you wont be 
cross?" 

" Oh dear me, no ", Nella hastened to assure 
her. " I'm glad — I'm very glad indeed." 

It required the better portion of the afternoon 
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for the girls to conclude their explanations and 
histories of all they had recently undergone. 
When at length she bade good-by to the family, 
newly cemented by the calamity, Nella felt a bit 
lonely and detached from all that linked her with 
the past. Even Reggie Chinnock would have 
been, in a measure, a tie to Mrs. Mason, therein to 
Nicholas Drew and finally Jennie Wemyss and a 
home. It was a sturdy little resolution to be 
worthy of Nicholas that Nella formed when she 
had sighed her one inaudible sigh and faced about 
to meet whatsoever should confront her in the 
great field-force of Fate. 

END PART I 
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Nella, the Heart of the 
Army 



CHAPTER I 

In a small room adjoining the larger apart- 
ment in which Mrs. Sanders was basting away at 
a gorgeous evening costume, Nella was seated at 
a table, an open book under the two white hands 
and the roimded arms which she leaned upon it 

Seated somewhat stifily in a chair, a yard or so 
away, was a yotmg girl with nice hair and a 
pretty face. Her complexion was one of those 
bright anomalies of the aenemic, suggestive of 
the wonderful colour which so frequently bums 
in the faces of those who are marked for its vic- 
tims by consumption. 

" So the poor old American lady is dead ", said 
Nella compassionately. " Cancer is dreadful. It 
never releases its grip when once it gets into the 
125 
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system. How long is it now, Lizzie, since you 
went to Mrs. Fife? " 

" Nearly a year ", said the girl. 

"That's a long time. I rather wonder you 
could do it so long. Ill people are so depressing." 

" But she was nice ", said Lizzie. " I never 
worked for anyone nicer than Mrs. Fife. She 
went to the hospital twice and had two opera- 
tions." 

" Oh dear. That must have been exceedingly 
trying. But you do not regret that I sent you to 
the poor dear, do you, Lizzie? " 

" No. She and me got on. I'm sorry she's 
dead." 

"Yes indeed. It is a pity. I suppose now 
you'd like a berth something like the one you've 
had. I don't just know — ^You wouldn't care to 
try as a parlour-maid, or a general, now, would 
you? Have you thought what you might do, 
Lizzie?" 

" I'm going to be a bar-maid ", said the girl, 
simply. 

" A — ^going to be a what? — sl bar-maid? " said 
Nella, in pained surprise. "Oh no, not really, 
Lizzie? You wouldn't do that? " 

Lizzie nodded a stiff affirmative. " I've been 
told I shall get on. The work is a bit hard, but 
they pays better than housework." 

" But mere pay — ^What do you think of such a 
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thing? Why would you take such a berth as 
that?" 

" I won't do housework no more ", the girl re- 
sponded, doggedly. " The wages amt enough, 
and the work is too much, and the missuses aint 
like Mrs. Fife. They're cruel. And you don't 
git enough to eat The hospital doctor says I 
aint got blood enough in me now. And I aint 
going to see my mother go into the workhouse." 

Such a deluge of arguments left Nella tem- 
porarily confused. " But a bar-maid, in a public- 
house, Lizzie — oh, I think that is dreadful. And 
isn't your father alive, to take care of your 
mother?" 

"He's alive, but mother don't live with him 
now. The other children and me told her we'd 
never do nothing for her again, nor see her 
neither, if she didn't leave him, and so she done 
it. If it wasn't murder I'd kill my father." 

"Oh dear! Mercy!" said Nella, in horror, 
inspired by the calm of this pretty, aenemic girl 
who delivered her speech so dispassionately. 
"Dear Lizzie, you don't know what you are 
saying!" 

" Yes I do ", corrected Lizzie. " He's been a 
beast all his life. He's beat us all and drank up 
all the money. He was worse, too; he was a 
blackguard to mother. When I was bom I hated 
my father." 
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A picture of Matt Collins arose in Nella's 
mind. She was rendered minus an argument, on 
the domestic side of the question. 

" But Lizzie— oh, I don't see how the public- 
house can be a proper place to go. Why would 
you think you could endure it? " 

"Because men talks to a girl nicer than women 
does when a girl's in service. And the wages is 
better", she reiterated, "and you wear better 
dresses. But I want the wages most." 

It was a mental flash-light of men " speaking 
nicer " to the pretty bar-maid that remained on 
the sensitised film of Nella's brain. 

"Oh, but if you want to get married", she 
said, "I should think you could do so much 
better almost anywhere else than in a public- 
house." 

" I shall never git married ", said Lizzie, in a 
level monotone. " It's keeping mother out of the 
workhouse I'm thinking about, that's all. If I 
was a man maybe I'd go in the army." 

" Dear, dear, dear — ^I wish you could ! " For 
a second a wild thought of dressing the girl in 
men's attire and getting her safely enlisted, shot 
into Nella's mind, only to fade instantly and 
leave a few sparks, as it were, like those of a 
burned-out rocket in the black of the sky. 
" There is no place in the world for girls to go to 
like the army for the men. What a pity! But 
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lAzzie, you know you are nearly the only one of 
my girls who has always been faithful The 
others are so— oh, I don't know — so incompetent, 
perhaps. Some are dirty with their work, and 
some drink, disgracefully, and some are impru- 
dent with — ^with men, and all of them seem so 
untidy and tmtrained. If I could only show them 
how to work — ^but they need something more; I 
suppose it must be discipline. And you are so 
much better. It's too bad to let you go, for I 
am almost sure I could get you a berth you'd 
like." 

Again the serving girl shook a negative. " I 
can't cook", she said, "and no one would have me 
for a nurse — I ain't had the education nor the 
training. Ladies' maids knows what I don't, 
about dresses and hair and finger-nails. I'd have 
to do parlours or scullery, or latmdry — ^though I 
never rightly learned laundry, — and that's why 
I'm going to do bar-maid. It don't want so much 
learning and the wages will keep mother out of 
the workhouse." 

" But— oh dear '' 

" I'm grateful to you. Miss ", interrupted the 
girl. " You've been a real lady to me, but there's 
some things about us work people you don't know 
— and I hope to Grod you won't never have to 
learn." 

There was something convincing about Lizzie 
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that made attempted dissuasion sink upon itself. 
Nella felt this strongly. 

" Where are you taking this berth? *' she en- 
quired. 

"At the 'Cock of the Walk', King's road, 
Walham Green. That's where they've offered me 
the place." 

Suppressing a little moan, Nella wrote in her 
book the name of this maw of the drink-octopus, 
to which the long feelers of thirst were so con- 
stantly drawing its victims. 

" I do hope, Lizzie ", she said, earnestly, " you 
will not acquire the habit of drinking, yourself." 

" No fear." Lizzie laughed, for the first time. 
It was a grim, sardonic laugh. " If I could, I'd 
bum down all the pubs to-night, but what's the 
use? Them as wants drink will git it. It's na- 
ture wants reforming, — ^nature's no teetotal. I'm 
going there for business. If men and women and 
kids must have the beer, it might as well be me as 
anybody as gits the wages for serving the drinks." 
She arose to leave. 

Nella likewise stood up, tall, now, stately, ex- 
quisite. 

"I only came to let you know", resumed 
Lizzie, her aenemic colour burning more brightly. 
" All us girls like you a rare lot." 

" Thank you, Lizzie, I — ^I — I do hope you will 
come to see me again. Or if you ever need any 
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help I can give you, please do let me know. I'd 
do anything I could to keep you — ^away from 
that — ^to give you a better sort of berth, but I 
hope it will be all you hope, and nicer. Good-by, 
don't forget me, Lizzie, — and come back at any 
time you like, for I hope — ^you'll always remem- 
ber — I'm your friend. Good luck — good-by." 

Her voice broke, and when Lizzie had closed 
the door to the street, one swift gush of tears 
welled fairly oyer the brims of her eyes. 

It hurts to be the angel of the poor. 



CHAPTER II 

Four years with Mrs. Sanders had placed the 
intelligence bureau inaugurated by the little dress- 
maker entirely under Nella's control. Her time 
was not entirely occupied by the women and serv- 
ants who came to the house, wherefore she 
stitched the gowns designed and executed by her 
companionable mistress, and otherwise performed 
services which brought her a small weekly stipend 
over and above the compensation of board and 
lodging. 

Tastefully dressed, dignified and beautiful, she 
was not a simple study to the clients boasted by 
the modest establishment. At times entirely girl- 
ish, as her youth entitled her to be, she became, 
at a moment's notice a woman of tact, acumen 
and power. Reserve made her always inscrutable 
and unexpected as to her moods and capacities. 
Her intensely brown eyes had a manner of alter- 
nate expressions as different as Orient and Oc- 
cident. One was of wistfulness and serious pur- 
pose that barely escaped the chasm of melancholy 
and always encompassed an irresistible appeal for 
the best th?t was in her auditor. The second 
expression was one of brightness amounting al- 
132 
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most to dare-deviltry, in the dance of the fairy 
lights with which her pupils seemed to be alive. 
Her eye-sparks were such as must always fire the 
latent power of love in every human being. 
Yet she was constancy personified. Coquetry 
was as wholly lacking in her sum-total as laziness 
is in a bee's. 

In four years time the girl had discovered that 
one's fondest dreams are best left as dreams and 
denied a test in the world's crucible. Nearly all 
that she had yearned, as a child, to attempt for 
the serving girls and women had been rendered 
possible at Mrs. Sanders. She had chosen the 
reasonable women for whom she had believed the 
girls would be glad to work, she had eliminated 
those from her register against whom charges of 
cruelty, ill-feeding or slave-driving tendencies 
had accumulated; she was in a position to advise 
the girls, to help them and to secure them employ- 
ment at absolutely no cost whatsoever to them- 
selves, — ^but something had failed. Reality and 
her one-time dream were at variance. There was 
no small army of girls about her, eager to 
absorb and profit by her counsel, eager to form 
nice societies, eager to spend their holidays at the 
innocent pic-nics she had attempted to inaugurate, 
in lieu of seeking low companionships and indulg- 
ing mad dances and revels of ribald song. There 
were not even many girls who were grateful. 
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Complaints, exactions, even insults had been 
her portion. The mere fact that she gave her 
time and assistance for nothing seemed to react 
against her. She occupied no position of suprem- 
acy; she could require nothing, not even uniform 
respect, from the frequently unmannerly girls. 
And to wean a duck from the waters would have 
been no more difficult than to wean some of these 
creatures from their beer, or other stimulant, 
while they struggled with the cold of winter, 
poorly dressed as they were, and unprotected, so 
frequently, from parents who extorted the last 
farthing they could earn, at the cost of leaving 
them destitute of every comfort. 

Nothing is ever entirely one-sided. There were 
a few, among the younger girls, who knew poor 
Nella for the " angel " she was. Into some of 
these she had slowly instilled a bit of ambition. 
But not always could she herself perceive the util- 
ity of engendering a strong desire to learn when 
there was no possible chance to teach. A few 
of her charges would gladly have studied cook- 
ing, sewing, or even proper laundrying, or wait- 
ing on table, but engaged from morning to night 
as they were, in scrubbing floors and stairs, white- 
stoning outside steps, polishing boots, carrying 
coal, removing ashes and the like, they had 
never a moment for improvement, even had 
they been able to remain sufficiently clean or pre- 
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sentable to approach the culinary department or 
the table. 

There were many girls who appeared incapable 
of rising above the scullery, but there were dozens 
who had a capacity to learn, could the opportunity 
only have been provided. Nella, in her despair, 
had even thought of establishing a kitchen, a 
sewing-room, or a mock dining-parlour where she 
might have inculcated household arts to girls, at 
nighty but the hopelessness of wrestling, single- 
handed, with such an undertaking where thou- 
sands of girls were swarming, nearly prostrated 
her nervous system. In addition to this, she had 
not the means wherewith to open so much as a 
doll's apartments. 

It was a heavy-hearted angel of the serving 
classes who resumed the seat before the open 
book when Lizzie had made her departure. 
What reveries, regrets or lesser meditations 
they were that Nella entertained, .they were 
presently dispelled by a five-ply knock on the 
door below. 

The down-stairs maid, who performed general 
duties for Mrs. Sanders, admitted a small, good- 
natured woman who climbed to the floor above 
with the air of one accustomed to the place. 
Nella listened, to ascertain whether the visitor 
had come concerning a gown or a servant. The 
knock on the door through which Lizzie had so 
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recently gone, determined something of the na- 
ture of the caller's business. 

" Come in ", called Nella, half rismg. " Oh, 
it's you, Mrs. Dudley. Dear me, I do hope that 
woman " 

" Don't say woman to me ", laughed the visi- 
tor, raising her hand and her eyes with a gesture 
of deprecation. " I shouldn't have believed such 
a creature existed." 

" Really? Was it as bad as that? Pray tdl 
me what she did." 

" What did she do? Well — language fails me. 
And the worst of it is that I'm afraid she's too 
old to learn any better." 

" I am so sorry I sent her ", said Nella, " but 
she said she's the mother of eight little children, 
and poor, and it did seem a pity " 

"Oh you poor dear, you needn't apologize. 
Please don't, I should feel wretched. You did 
your best. You couldn't have known what she 
was." 

" But I have had such discouraging luck with 
everyone I've sent you ", said Nella with a 
moumfulness that compelled Mrs. Dudley to 
laugh, " the cook and the maid " 

" Let's think of something pleasanter ", inter- 
rupted the round-faced visitor. " I came to tell 
you that a friend of mine, another American — 
there are two in fact, mother and daughter " 
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" I must b^ your pardon for being so rude ", 
Nella insisted, "but I should really feel obliged 
if you would tell me what the woman did, I mean 
the '' 

"The mother of eight? Dear me!" Mrs. 
Dudley laughed, gaily. " Well, she came. That 
much I couldn't have found the slightest fault 
with. Of course the flat was dirty; it always is, 
here in London, but I said to myself, ' She's as 
strong as an ox, I needn't be afraid to let her 
work'^ 

" Yes, she is strong.'* 

"She's too strong, my dear, — ^that's what 
makes it such an aggravation. The first thing she 
said was ' Where's the pail ? ' I got it for her, 
from imder her nose. Then, * Where's the soap ? ' 
I waited on her again. 'Where's the broom? 
Where's the dust rags? Where's the floor 
cloths?' I give you my word I had to jump 
about to gratify her ladyship's needs." 

" I am so sorry." 

" Nonsense — ^nothing to do with you. But it 
nearly broke my heart to see her go to work. She 
wanted to know if she should sweep everything 
right through the flat from room to room, and 
out at the back. She washed all the floors and 
paint with the same one dirty pail of water. She 
raised a dust like a simoon on the desert. She 
broke a chair and three fancy saucers. Truly, it 
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was terrible. Finally, in desperation, after two 
hours of her work, I said, * About how much do I 
Owe you for what you have done?' She men- 
tioned two shillings. I paid it and told her to go 
as fast as she could travel. Mother of eight, or 
mother of eighty, I couldn't stand it for another 
minute, and I haven't seen her since." 

Nella laughed, heartily, in spite of her efforts 
at control. " But — ^but what have you done for 
a char- woman since? " 

" I have had a char-man, and I may add that 
he is charming. He's an ex-sailor, but lame. 
Perhaps he was trained for the navy. Anyway 
he came and asked for the work and the way he 
can make a house shine would do you good to 
see. He asks no questions, — just goes to work, 
and the first thing I know the flat is as clean as 
the deck of a man-o*-war. He knows his business, 
I can tell you." 

Nella nodded, somewhat sadly. " It does seem 
a pity ", she said, " that even at house-work the 
men can do better than the women. There must 
be something wrong." 

"There is something wrong indeed", agreed 
Mrs. Dudley. " There is something wrong with 
every serving woman who is wandering about 
from house to house to work, because, don't you 
see, if a woman is competent and worth having, 
she can stop at one house all the time and have 
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a steady situation. The demand for good serv- 
ants is never supplied, simply because they are 
not good." 

"Oh — are none of them good? Dear me." 

" Oh yes, I suppose some of them are, but I 
mean the great majority. The ones who say they 
can cook, spoil an awful lot of food; the laun- 
dresses often don't know how to wash even the 
pillow-cases clean, and — oh, I don't know why — 
but they all seem to lack something. It seems to 
me as if they ought to be sent to school, to learn 
how to do the common work of a household prop- 
erly. Boys become apprentices, to learn trades 
and arts, but girls are never apprenticed to learn 
much of anything. And I maintain that house- 
hold labour is skilled labour, if it is done prop- 
erly." 

" Yes, I think it is." 

" But often when a girl knows how, she will 
shirk the work — ^unless someone stands over her 
every moment. I don't think the men are so 
much more clever, but girls and women have 
never had the training, or something. Probably 
discipline has more to do with it all than one 
might suppose. Men get more used to discipline 
than women, all the time they are being trained 
for various trades. After a girl leaves school, 
you might say she never goes anywhere, or does 
anything, or joins anybody where her mind is dis- 
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ciplined. They ought to go to school to learn 
to work, and to be disciplined, it seems to 
me. 

" Yes, yes ", said Nella, eagerly. " I've 
thought about it, and thought and thought, but I 
can't see what could possibly be done. You can't 
send all the serving girls in London to schools, for 
there are no such training schools, and even if 
there were, the girls couldn't afford to pay the 
tuition that would have to be charged. Dear me, 
I don't know what can be done." 

"I shouldn't worry", Mrs. Dudley laughed, 
"Things have jogged along somehow, and I 
guess they'll jog the same as ever. You dpn't 
want to reform the whole system, I hope. Re- 
forming is never paid for in gratitude ; it's dead- 
ening work." 

" But it seems to me there are problems ", said 
Nella, " only no one attempts to solve them. The 
girls are unskilled, as you say, and they are un- 
grateful, and often untidy, and sometimes they 
drink, so that they are not at all reliable, — ^but on 
the other hand, some women treat them like 
cattle, over-work them, imder-feed them, under- 
pay them. It isn't all the fault of the girls that 
they drink and get careless and impudent and 
vicious, when conditions are such that a nice, 
clean, wholesome girl, who is willing, and quick 
to learn, prefers to become a bar-maid, rather 
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than to take service at poorer wages and under 
peiiiaps a cruel woman." 

'* Oh yes, there are plenty of problems in life, 
my dear, but you take them much too hard. I 
wouldn't do it. It doesn't pay. You are not so 
strong, nor so well-looking as you were the last 
time I called. You are making yourself ill — ^and 
I believe over your problems. Let the old uni- 
verse run itself a while. It will get along some- 
how." 

"I'm not very well", the girl confessed, 
wearily. " Perhaps I don't get out in the air suf- 
ficiently." 

" Then why don't you take a rest? Go down 
to Brighton; or go to Dorking. They tell me 
Dorking is lovely." 

Nella shook a negative, slowly, " I can't afford 
it," she said. " And besides, the girls — " 

" Oh bother the girls. You — But, dear me, 
I nearly forgot what I started to tell you before. 
Some friends of mine, that I knew in San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs. Lubbock and her daughter, Grace, 
heard something about you and your girls, from 
poor dear Mrs. Fife — who has just died of can- 
cer, oh, did you know ? Well — she was another 
of us crazy Americans who come over here to die 
in the soot and fog, — ^and these Lubbocks said 
they were coming around to see you. I think 
Mrs. Fife told them what a nice girl 3rou sent her, 
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— ^Lizzie? — ^was that the name? — and they spoke 
to me, and of course I said you were the loveliest 
girl in London — " 

" Oh, please, Mrs. Dudley—" 

" Well, I just did, and they said they want a 
girl for a traveling companion and a sort of sec- 
retary and to look out for everything, and they've 
plenty of money, so I told them the best thing 
they could do would be to get you outright, and I 
think you couldn't do better than to accept their 
offer, if they make you any, and drop this whole 
thing, plunk." 

"But—" 

" Now don't say but. You just be a sensible 
Mary Ann and do as I say. Grace Lubbock is a 
good girl, and as nice as she can be, and they 
thought they should come aroimd here right 
away. It will be a splendid chance, and if I were 
you I wouldn't miss it for the world." 

"It sounds lovely," said Nella. The fairy 
lanterns in her eyes were dancing gaily. "Do 
you think — ^but, you see, they might not endorse 
your opinion, after they've been here and seen me. 
And I don't know what Mrs. Sanders would say." 

" Oh I'll see Mrs. Sanders myself. You leave 
her to me. I'm so glad you like the idea." 

Nella had not stated that she did approve the 
suggested change, but the animation in her face 
was eloquent of enthusiasm. She could not frame 
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even a provisional denial. Weary as she was, 
with her long performance of the role of angel of 
the Serving Classes, in the semi-sordid drama of 
domestic economics, she was made almost hys- 
terical with hope by the vista thus suddenly 
opened. Even the dull headache which had clung 
to her troubled brow for the past year, seemed to 
lift and almost to leave. 

"It was very, very good of you to speak to 
your friends about me," she said. " I fed more 
grateful than I can say." 

Mrs. Dudley arose and made a gesture of de- 
preciation of her services. " It isn't worth talk- 
ing about," she said. " I only hope you and the 
Lubbocks will have the loveliest times in the 
world together. Now don't talk about it any 
more, and I'll go in and speak to Mrs. Sanders. 
I've got to see her anyway, about a waist— or a 
bodice, I believe, is what you call it, — and if I 
were you, my dear, I should go and lie down and 
rest my back." 

And Nella went 



CHAPTER III 

In the small compass of Mrs. Sander's person 
dwelt a large, expansive spirit. Sacrifice that it 
was of her own comfort and daily satisfaction, 
she counselled Nella unreservedly to accept the 
offer for which Mrs. Dudley had laid the prepara- 
tions. She dwelt with regret on the thought of 
the parting, for aside from the dependence she 
had come to place upon her assistant, she had 
also conceived a great fondness for the girl. 

Waif that she had been, when Mrs. Sanders 
foimd her, Nella had always been the unmistak- 
able patrician, in her mental endowments and her 
day-to-day deportment She had been persistent 
in her abandonment of the dream of her exalted 
parentage, so nourished and fostered during the 
early period of her contact with Jacob Rhinestein. 
Her romance, slain by the first awakening in that 
prison sewing-house, she had Iain away with 
never so much as a hope or desire for resurrec- 
tion. 

In a fever of haste and expectancy, a new gown 
was completed, against the advent of the Lub- 
bocks. But three or four days went by, bringing 
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no sign or word of the two women mentioned by 
Mrs. Dudley. Nevertheless, with her heart stand- 
ing still at every knock on the door to the street, 
Nclla assorted her few small belongings, in an- 
ticipation of departure. Now that she had made 
up her mind to accept almost any offer which 
would afford her a change, she was eager to be 
gone — away from the scatter of girls who daily 
hatmted her life, — ^away from everything that 
made her brain to turn its wheels and ache. 

It was not a novelty to Nella, when collecting 
her possessions, to meet the dumb " eyes " of the 
letter from Nicholas Drew, so long before re- 
ceived. Indeed she was more than familiar with 
the dimming lines and the crease-worn sheets, 
since her life had been lived almost with this poor 
bit of chirography for a center. The tears it 
had seen, the heart yearnings, the appeals to Fate, 
the vigils of a love kept burning in the dark and 
loneliness of the years, — these would have made 
up the little biography of a betrothal apotheosised 
and a trust deferred. 

Naturally there had never been another line- 
from the soldier-boy lover, and for identical rea- 
sons Nella had never written him a second letter. 
Unfortunately he had failed to inform her where 
he should be, with his regiment, or even where he 
should land, when the transport brought him to 
harbor. Communication between them had been 
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rendered absolutely impossible by the wiping out 
of Mrs. Mason's home and the death of that faith- 
ful votary of kindness. 

Had a curtain of lead been dropped between her 
and her past of four long years before, Nella 
could hardly have been more isolated than she 
was, in her narrowed rotmd of life. She had 
never, in all that time, again set eyes upon Jacob 
Rhinestein, the Grides, or thin Reggie Chinnock, 
who had been so instrumental in hurrying her ad- 
ventures upon her. Even Sally Collins, grown 
into a stout, sturdy yotmg person, had been slowly 
withdrawn from touch, owing to her close appli- 
cation to her work and Nella's preoccupation 
with multiplied affairs. 

It was not without misgivings that Nella con- 
templated starting anew with strangers, to build 
up another life of those little familiarities which 
make up the total of actual acquaintance and 
friendly relations in which one may live without 
being conscious that adjustment has taken place 
with persons and surroimdings. She was fond 
of Mrs. Sanders and certainly grateful for all 
she had done. How she would feel with stran- 
gers, and Americans at that, was a matter not 
readily settled in her mind. 

Nevertheless, as another and another day went 
by, bringing no indication of an intention on the 
part of the Lubbocks to confirm Mrs. Dudley in 
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her story, Nella grew nervous in a high degree. 
It would have been a relief to know the Lubbocks 
would never come at all, yet hope electrified the 
girl at every approach of a carriage in the road, 
and at every agitation of the knocker. Her eyes 
were abnormally bright ; her face was alternately 
flushed and pale. Her fingers trembled; she 
conversed abstractedly. Saturday came — ^and 
passed, with no Lubbock results. On Sunday she 
expected nothing to happen. 

But Monday morning, she told herself, would 
settle the matter one way or the other. It settled 
nothing. Nella was nearly ill enough to go to 
bed. With much resolution she dismissed the 
whole business. The Lubbocks had merely made 
themselves pleasant with Mrs. Dudley. They 
had never meant to come; they doubtless had 
plans of their own for securing a travelling com- 
panion. The whole thing had been a false hope 
from the first Well — it was gone; the bubble 
had burst. 

It was with a species of loathing that she at- 
tempted to revive her interest in a labor in which 
for long she had not had heart, and the true posi- 
tion of which had been revealed by a fancied op- 
portunity to drop it all and get away. She felt 
that never again could she feel as she had before 
this new vista lured her on, to trample down the 
old life of struggling against the ingratitude of 
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those for whom she had toiled and the lack- 
achievement of her sacrifice. 

She laid aside the pretty, new gown, with a 
sigh. She picked, half-heartedly, at the threads 
of her former weaving of affairs. Late on Tues- 
day afternoon she heard, with a sense of dread, a 
knock which she thought she recognized as the 
peculiarly impatient one of a woman impossible 
to please. * 

In response to her mock-cheerful invitation to 
come in, a young woman entered, trailing an 
aroma of style and refinement pleasant to breathe. 
She was tall, graceful, composed. There was an 
air of frankness and honesty about her. She was 
not a handsome girl, indeed she was plain, but 
her mouth was a good, well-shaped mouth and 
her eyes were steady and clear. 

" Oh— I—," Nella started. " I beg your par- 
don, I expected somebody else." 

"Did you," said the visitor. "Never mind. 
I hope you are not very much disappointed. My 
name is Lubbock. I thought perhaps Mrs. Dud- 
ley—" 

" Miss Lubbock — oh — I must beg your pardon 
again, for rudely interrupting, — I — I had almost 
given up hope — I mean — she did — Mrs. Dudley 
did prepare me, but — " 

" Yes, I know, we ought to have come before, 
but something happened every day, and I didn't 
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write because I thought every day I should come, 
and to-day we were up to the city and so I told 
mamma I might as well make one job of the 
whole thing and come over here. But such a 
journey! I've left her at Baker-street station. 
She said she'd rather wait there than to come 
along, so if it isn't asking too much, could you 
come at once? If it's too much trouble — " 

" Oh— oh no — ^it isn't that, but — ^but how can 
you determine so quickly that the arrangement 
will be satisfactory — ^to you and to your mother, I 
mean?*' 

" Why, now that we've met, what more could 
wc do? I'm sure we're willing to trust to Mrs. 
Dudley's judgment of you, if you are willing to 
take her word for us. And your terms you can 
arrange to suit yourself. I know I should have 
given you notice, but I thought you could send 
your things to-morrow and come to-night as well 
•as not. Of course if you can't — " 

"Why — ^there is no real reason why I 
shouldn't," said Nella, girlishly excited. "It 
is a bit sudden, but — I can say good-by to 
Mrs. Sanders as well now as I could to- 
morrow." 

"That's good; that settles that." Miss Lub- 
bock readjusted her veil. " Could you manage to 
come along soon? I don't like to keq) manmia 
waiting, but she wouldn't go home alone and we 
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couldn't think of any better place of meeting, just 
at the moment, so if you don't mind — " 

" Why no, not at all. I can be ready in three 
or four minutes." 

" That's good. I know we shall be real good 
friends, for I always like a girl who can make up 
her mind in a hurry, if there is any good reason." 

The Lubbocks belonged to that inconsiderable 
class of the wealthy who never acquire the car- 
riage habit, but travel about, year after year, in 
busses, trains, or whatsoever metropolitan accom- 
modations they find in use by the average citizen. 
Thus it was not without changes, inconvenience, 
delay and discomfort that Grace and Nella finally 
alighted from the underground train at Baker- 
street station and hastened down the platform to 
cross the bridge and look for Mrs. Lubbock. 

" There she is," said Grace finally, struggling 
with the crowds who were massing, in wait for 
the up train, momentarily expected, but which of 
the women who were being hustled and crowded, 
she meant to indicate, Nella was quite unable to 
determine. 

She was dragging stoutly to extricate her bag 
from between the persons who crushed about her, 
and was straining to move ahead as fast as 
Grace's impatience demanded, when she suddenly 
saw an elderly woman, at the edge of the platform 
ahead, fall heavily down on the gleaming rails 
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below. She had simply been crowded off by the 
jamb. 

One tram's tail whisking noisily away like a 
snake into its darksome hole, and the up train, 
roaring its approach in the second tunnel, made a 
terrible moment of confusion. A few women, 
who had witnessed the accident, screamed; the 
mob seemed to writhe in helplessness. 

Strung to a high tension by all that had re- 
cently happened, Nella was in a state bordering 
on f rensy, when she saw the plunge of the woman 
to the line. She leaped down instantly, to the 
greasy, black roadway, dropping her bag as she 
struck. 

Darting forward madly, with the dreadful 
warning clank loud in the metals and shrieking 
closely behind her, she swooped upon the upward- 
struggling woman and dragged and pulled her 
bodily out of the path of death with that super- 
human strength which a moment of awful peril 
engenders. 

With a blusterous cushion of smoky air, an 
appalling nearness and prodigious seeming size, 
the up train thundered in, completely blockading 
the way between the horrified crowd, and the two 
weak beings down in the channel of the tracks. 
Instantly, on the stopping of the train, the surg- 
ing mob of men swarmed around it and into the 
carriages, to the windows that commanded a view 
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of the trench of the line, while a vast chorus of 
shouts and groans arose to fill the station. 

On the opposite platform a score of men leaped 
precipitately down to Nella's aid, and lifted the 
elderly woman and the girl to a place of safety in 
one strong rush. Pale, frightened faces peered 
wildly through the gaps in the throng, where 
Nella, hatless and trembling, was brushing her 
hair from her face and breathing in quick, little 
spasms and the elderly woman was striving to put 
on her broken glasses. 

In the midst of the chaos of gestures, Grace 
Lubbock came running to the place like a creature 
demented. Without a word, but weeping hys- 
terically, she clasped the elderly woman in her 
arms. It was Mrs. Lubbock. 

Nella looked about for her bag and her hat. 
Both were gone. From her shoe she had broken 
three buttons in the sudden wrench and strain 
when she leaped upon the track. Of the bag 
nothing recognizable remained. And in her 
haste she had placed in its hold the tear-stained 
love-letter which four years before had come from 
Nicholas Drew. Her small possessions had been 
wiped from the face of the earth. 



CHAPTER IV 

Incense of summer warmth and greenery was 
arising from Hampstead Heath. Its undulating 
stretches were sparsely dotted with children at 
play, and with outcasts, flat on their backs in the 
sunKght, between clumped hawthome bowers of 
foliage. A breeze wantoned with the leaves of 
the trees idly. The near-by hum of a bee drowned 
out the far-away drone of the city. 

Along one of the paths, that wind as crookedly 
as brooks through the green, Nella Wemyss was 
walking. In her hand she had a closed book. 
Contentedly she drank in the attar-of-summer. 
She was wearing an enormous pair of green gog- 
gles. These ingenious affairs threw gangrened 
shadows about her eyes, ageing her face and cast- 
ing a mouldy look upon her beauty. 

Beholding a bearded man, approaching down 
the path, she drew back into a tangle of black- 
berry bushes to let him pass. This he presently 
did, with his gaze bent upon the ground. Nella 
suddenly retreated still further into the growth, 
for the man was Jacob Rhinestein, older, fatter, 
more stooping, but the same old monster she knew 
of yore. Glancing furtively about to see that she 
IS3 
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was quite unobserved, when the Jew had gone, 
the girl hastened across the grass and into a small 
greenery, wherein she was entirely hidden from 
view. 

There was hardly more than room, in this 
brush-bounded place for the girl to be comfortably 
seated, on a small stool which she proceeded to re- 
move from beneath a tangle. A brick wall 
bounded the bower a few feet from the bushes, 
while a tree performed a like service in the oppo- 
site direction. The retreat was Nella's own by 
right of discovery and appropriation. 

Nella had only been momentarily disconcerted 
by the sight of Rhinestein, yet she could not dis- 
miss from her mind all wonder as to what he was 
doing so far away from Chelsea. Against the 
tree she leaned her stool, after which she sat 
down, opened her book and removed the goggles, 
preparatory to reading, in quiet. 

" Why, dear me," said a voice that made Nella 
start. " You are really not plain after all." 

Nella glanced up quickly, beholding first a 
trim little ankle, then a light, pretty dress and 
finally a bright but homely little face, all of which 
were in a tree which was growing on the other 
side of the brick wall. It was an interesting 
young girl who peered back from a species of nest 
which had evidently been constructed in the oak's 
twisted branches for purposes of enjoyment. 
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"Oh — Have you been there long?" stam- 
mered Nella, " You gave me a bit of a start." 

The girl up above felt her heart boimd with that 
instantaneous admiration which one woman 
sometimes experiences toward another, at sight. 
" I was up here when you came," she confessed, 
"but I have missed being here for a week. I 
usually come every afternoon." 

" So do I," said Nella, regaining the calm 
which had fled for a second, " at least, I have been 
coming here about a week. It is so quiet, and no- 
body knows of this place — I mean nobody about 
the heath. I hope I am not intruding, for of 
course if you — " 

" Oh not at all. I am glad we've met," said 
the girl in the tree. " But when I first saw you 
coming and actually sitting down to read, good- 
ness only knew for how long, — ^before you took 
off those awful glasses, — why I — Why do you 
wear them ? They make you look a guy." 

Nella blushed, rosily. It seemed odd thus to 
be laimching forth into such a conversation with 
a total stranger. She had a feeling, however, as 
if she had known this tree-girl always. " Why," 
she answered, honestly, " that's why I have them. 
You see—" 

"Do you mean that you wear them because 
they do make you look a Judy? How very odd. 
I don't believe I understand. I should think any 
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young girl would like to look her best." Her 
own plainness had been thrust upon her notice 
often. 

" Well— I didn't mean that I like to look posi- 
tively ugly", Nella explained. "But it is so 
unpleasant to— to be noticed — ^that way." 

" Do you mean admired — ^by men? " 

Nella did not positively nod; her eyes merely 
danced. To be answering such questions at such 
short acquaintance struck her as being a little 
comical. 

" Oh ", said the girl in the tree. " But that 
isn't positively usual, is it? I think it's nice; your 
way is nice, I mean, but it seems odd. Don't you 
ever expect to be — ^well, admired by some brave 
and noble man?" 

Nella was obliged to smile, as she nodded. A 
bright beam of light sparkled merrily in her eyes, 
which were eloquent of romance and story. It 
seemed very easy to drift into confidences with 
this frankly inquisitive little elf in the tree. 

"Oh well of course — that's different", com- 
mented the knowing one over the wall. "It's 
awfully interesting. I hope you don't mind my 
questions. I adore love stories. I come out here 
to read them whenever I can. ... I under- 
stand now — about the glasses, I mean. It's de- 
lightful. Of course you're betrothed? " 
Nella liked " betrothed ". It suited the girlish 
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yearnings of her being. " I suppose one would 
call it that ", she confessed, shyly. 

"And you would attract admiration — from 
other men — I can see that", said the girl up 
above. " I trust he'll appreciate all you're doing. 
It's really extraordinary for a girl to make herself 
look ugly purposely. Your betrothed must be 
away", she added, making a clever deduction. 
" I do hope he writes real often." 

Nella's glance fell. Matters were becoming 
amazingly unconventional. " I'm afraid he — 
But really, I don't know why I should bore you 
with — You are very good to—" 

"Oh no I'm not It's because I like you" 
stated the other, blimtly. " And I like to know — 
I love to know. But of course you're not obliged 
to tell me whether he writes real often or not." 

Ndla laughed. There was something .deli- 
ciously informal about this ingenuous girl. " Then 
— ^he doesn't", Nella confessed. She supple- 
mented in a burst of spontaneous confidence : 
" He has only ever written me one single letter — 
or at least, if he has ever written more I never got 
them — ^and he's now been gone away nearly seven 
years. He's a soldier." 

" A soldier ! Seven years ! Why he may have 

been " She was about to say " killed ", but 

she checked the utterance. Nella, however, di- 
vined the sympathetic fear. 
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" I don't believe he has ever been shot ", she 
said, " unless perhaps it happened the first year. 
I have been down to the War Office, every time 
they have put up the names of the — ^the killed and 
wounded." The happy light departed from her 
eyes. A far-away expression took its place. She 
seemed to be living again the long years of her 
vigil ; it seemed as if her heart beat with painful 
excitement, as she scanned, for the hundredth 
time, the long casualty lists, while standing with 
the heterogeneous collection of worried beings at 
the War Office. 

" I'm sure I hope nothing ever has happened ", 
said the little Miss, earnestly. " But dear me, 
one letter! and what a long time to wait! " 

Nella readily agreed that the time had been 
long. The hope she had was a beautiful thing to 
see. It lighted her face with an inner radiance 
of beauty far exceeding that of delicate features 
and exquisite complexion. Encouraged by the 
kindred emotions which she discovered reaching 
forward to her own, from the kindred soul in the 
oak, she related her story of love and waiting. 
Not that she rehearsed the moments of misery, 
imprisonment and abuse, nevertheless her tale 
was one of absorbing interest to her new-found 
friend. Such a heartful of treasured affection, 
hopes and secrets Nella had never before di- 
vulged. She was amazed at herself, this after- 
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noon, that she could thus hy bare her very soul. 
She knew only that already she loved this un- 
known girl, who had instantly become an integral 
part of her existence. 

" I'm called. It's Papa '', said the little listener 
in the tree, at length. " I must run directly. 
Papa's a stupid old philologist and he needs me to 
help him constantly. I do hope you'll come again 
to-morrow. I shall be here waiting. But you 
haven't told me your name. Mine is Leslie 
Nevers." 

" My name is Nella Wemyss ", said Nella, as 
simply as a child. 

"Then good-by, Nella dear", said Leslie, 
affectionately, " please don't forget to come again 
to-morrow." She tossed a kiss and was down 
and out of sight before Nella could murmur her 
pleased reply. 



CHAPTER V 

Fate had kept a measure of faith with the child 
launched forth alone on the troublous sea of for- 
time. 

Nella's three years of life with the Lubbocks 
had afforded the girl a broadened education. She 
had grasped at every opportunity and advantage 
of polite society fimctions, the operas, concerts 
and places and times of refined, aesthetic learn- 
ing. The Lubbocks loved her, not only for the 
incalculable service she had rendered, in preserv- 
ing the life of Grace's mother, but as well for her 
own inherent charm and the sweetness of her dis- 
position. They had made her one of the family. 
In accomplishments she had become the equal of 
Grace herself; in possibilities she was easily 
Grace's superior. 

The Lubbock home was one in which an atmos- 
phere of things artistic lingered by habit. Grace 
had attracted friends, gifted more often in music 
than they might be, perhaps, in amiability, al- 
though of one only, in the person of William 
Hart — an English-American— could this be men- 
tioned as a conorete fact. 

Nella's past had narrowed down to one glow- 
^ i6o 
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ing centre, occupied wholly by her memory of 
Nicholas Drew. Her soldier boy was haloed by 
her love. Capable and worldly as she was, in 
matters executive, Nella was as simple as a child 
in the unsullied romance of her life. None of the 
realities of love-grown-common or loose-fitting 
had ever thrust themselves upon her attention. 
She could imagine no love but that which she had 
for Nicholas. Her little ruses, evolved as a bird 
might evolve a duller plumage, for the sake of 
avoiding the notice of the hawks, were natural to 
the verge of being childish. 

As to the future, Nella was quite indefinite. 
Vaguely she dreamed of the return of Nicholas. 
She had traced for his name, wistfully, but vainly, 
whenever the news of war-like operations had 
come to her notice. How he would finally reap- 
pear, she could not formulate in her mind. Her 
hope was one of those implicit quantities to which 
youth alone is susceptible. 

A woman frequently loves the memory of her 
hero more than she could the real man himself. 
Nella's brain-wraith of Nicholas was something 
resplendent, a love-light perpetually in the eyes, 
a tender word breathing across the lips, a soul of 
honor and nobility illuminating all. Her dearest 
moments were those of her day-dreams, when she 
imagined her love come oack, honored, decorated 
with medals, ennobled by his own fulfillment of 
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high resolves. What words he said ; what plead- 
ings for her love he uttered ; what gentle arms they 
were that folded her against his breast, chastely 
and lovingly, where she could weep and smile to- 
gether, — ^these were her sacred rehearsals, often 
repeated. 

It was with a heart tripping lightly with new 
emotions, that the girl emerged from her leafy 
retreat and wended her way from the heath to 
the home of Mrs. Lubbock, near the open stretch 
of green. 

During the summer Mrs. Slingerland, who was 
Mrs. Lubbock's older daughter, had been and was 
still on a visit to her mother, with her baby. Mrs. 
Slingerland, who resided ordinarily in Liverpool, 
was a spoiled woman, accomplished in criticism. 

As an antithesis to her sister, Grace Lubbock 
was a jolly girl who, in spite of the fact that she 
was commonplace in appearance, and not at all 
pretty, possessed a decided charm. She was 
good-natured; she sang delightfully, played the 
piano with skill and painted china with rare good 
taste. 

The Lubbock household would not have been 
considered complete without a human fixture in 
the person of William Hart, already mentioned. 
Nominally a visitor, whose obvious admiration 
for Grace had never been expressed and whose in- 
tentions were entirely an imknown quantity, Mr. 
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Hart was as much one of the group, to be expected 
and counted upon, as was Nella herself. He was 
a great hulk of a fellow, large-headed, taciturn, 
cold-handed, and heavy, in his association with his 
kind. He was a jealous person. He seemed to 
imagine that he possessed certain proprietary 
rights over Grace, whose seniour he was by a 
year. To women visitors he could be charming, 
but to other men he was invariably a boor, a 
sodden clod. At best his wit was cheap sarcasm, 
levelled at male " rivals ", yet the fellow could 
wring the nectar of music from his violin. He 
played the instrument as one whose passion has 
entered the body of the wood. He could fairly 
wrap the piano, Grace and himself about with 
tangible melody, when he laid his cheek on the 
body of his instrument and drew the bow across 
the tingling strings. Perhaps had Hart been able 
to lift his passion completely out of his violin, to 
lay at the feet of any woman, he might have been 
irresistible, for he could emerge from his abyss of 
moods when he would, and then he was gifted 
with charms. 

Upon arriving at the Lubbock residence this 
summer evening, Nella found that Mrs. Lubbock 
and Grace had not yet returned from a short ex- 
cursion up the river. In the drawing-room, like 
a mass of dark furniture appurtenant to the place, 
was William Hart. He was confronted by Mrs. 
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Slingerland, who admired him as much as she did 
the various deadly poisons. A grim gulf of 
silence stretched from the edge of the lady to the 
edge of the man. He was pretending to read, while 
she was making no effort to conceal the fact that 
she was bored. She remained in the room only 
because of an obstinate refusal on her part to trust 
the visitor alone with the piano, mahogany chairs 
and bric-a-brac. 

Nella's advent relieved Mrs. Slingerland, who 
gripped the girl's wrist and pushed her toward the 
window-seat with a significance which a doll 
might have interpreted as " Watch him ! " after 
which she abandoned the field to go up stairs. 

Nella had said, " How do you do, Mr. Hart? '' 
when she entered the room. To this the man had 
replied with an " underground " muttering which 
in no wise interrupted his pretence of reading. 
The girl had then assumed the seat made vacant 
by Mrs. Slingerland's departure, and the abyss of 
silence quivered down to its level of calm. 

Nella would have read, but the proceedings of 
the afternoon were far more absorbing to dwell 
upon. She sat there for an hour, seeing nothing, 
as she looked from the window, save fleeting 
chiaroscuros of Nicholas Drew, and of Leslie 
Nevers, in the oak. Nella had a fashion of 
grouping thus all her delightful recollections to- 
gether, regardless of chronology. 
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Mr. Hart was too thoroughly engrossed, dur- 
ing the time, to expend so much as a glance on 
the girl. The lack of magnetic intersparkling be- 
tween the pair was mutual. The arrival of Grace 
and her mother finally restored the normal state 
of feeling and being. 

Grace scintillated with a new-bom interest. 
She had evidently been repeating somewhat simi- 
lar exclamations of pleased astonishment all the 
way home. These she continued with her mother 
until even the chimeras before Nella's vision 
faded, and the girl became aware that some young 
man, met the previous year by the Lubbock's, had 
been rediscovered to-day. Mr. Hart had divined 
this important fact with little delay. Grace hav- 
ing merely accepted his presence as one might 
the presence of a sore finger, and having greeted 
him with " Hullo, Will ", as usual, had rambled 
on over the wonders of the afternoon's exploit. 

" And just to think, the launch is his I " she 
said, as she skinned off her gloves and raised her 
veil. " Perhaps he has come into a lot of prop- 
erty, with his title. Isn't it too ridiculous to call 
him Lord Hudson? Did you hear me say Mr. 
Chinnock — three times? Well, now do let's have 
supper at once and be ready when he comes. It's 
after six already.*' 

Nella looked about with sharp interest at the 
name of Chinnock. Could it possibly be Reggie? 
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It hardly seemed probable. The person was to 
call that evening, however, that much was certain. 
The girl felt no perturbation now; it was quite 
unlikely that " Lord Hudson ", even if he proved 
to be her one-time acquaintance, would know the 
little girl of Mrs. Mason's. 

Nevertheless when the past revisits the heart, it 
feds like beholding a ghost. Nella's heart stirred 
till she pressed upon it, when the moment finally 
arrived and Lord Hudson entered the apartment, 
on the hair-pin legs of Reggie himself. 



CHAPTER VI 

As William Hart subsequently remarked, Lord 
Hudson was little more than ** bones wrapped in 
paper ". He had inherited almost everything but 
meat. His manner was quieter than of yore; he 
exaggerated in a style more highly polished. His 
eyes were a little more heavy as to lids and were 
more plainly framed in skull sockets, but he car- 
ried an " aureole " about him which was not with- 
out its power of charm. It was hard not to like 
Reggie a little. 

Nella stood in the shadow, when he advanced 
into the room. Grace presently looked about, to 
introduce her. The girl acknowledged the honour 
from the distance at which she had halted, when 
she felt obliged to come forward. On her cheeks 
a slight flush wavered. Lord Hudson managed 
his sudden recognition adroitly. He bowed with 
profound respect ; his eye-lid flickered the merest 
trifle. He uttered a flat commonplace of polite- 
ness. Nella was relieved and duly grateful, her 
quick intelligence having detected the fact that 
Reggie knew her, in spite of alterations. 

Lord Hudson sat down composedly. In a chair 
he gave less of his habitual impression of thin- 
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ness. From her distance Nell? concluded that 
his salient features were a big nose and teeth 
rather far apart. The girl was rendered self-con- 
scious during the entire time, for the visitor, 
throughout his laughing and talking, looked in 
her direction with unmistakable persistency. 

William Hart, who became a sort of smoul- 
dering human volcano, maintained his sub- 
terranean grumblings in his comer, as often as 
addressed. He refused to entertain the company 
on his violin, which Lord Hudson pierced fatally 
with the name "fiddle", but he would not de- 
part and leave a rival in possession of the field. 
Anything of the trousered gender was a rival, in 
the eyes of Mr. Hart. 

Mrs. Slingerland elevated her nose at Reggie's 
avoirdupois, promptly. She remained in the room 
only long enough to give a colour of courtesy 
to her deportment, when she returned to the edi- 
fying society of " baby ". 

Mrs. Lubbock, quite wearied by the day on the 
Thames, smiled and nodded, somewhat inanely, 
conversed in a weakly diluted manner and all but 
dozed in her chair. She retired at length, leaving 
Nella as she had on many previous occasions, to 
perform chaperone duties for her daughter. 

Congeniality between herself and Lord Hudson 
was quite sufficient for Grace. She cared nothing 
at all for Wiliam Hart, scowling darkly by him- 
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self. Nella detected soon that Grace was more 
than ordinarily interested in her newest acquain- 
tance. She had rarely been so bright and gay. 
She talked well, listetied well, laughed charmingly 
and finally sang and played with great eclat. At 
the piano she was something of a queen. Whether 
it was mirth or sentiment that undertoned her 
songs, she rendered the notes with a verve and 
brilliance irresistible. Although her eyes were 
small, they were a fine brown in colour, and they 
lighted up with the clearest of flashes. Her fea- 
tures were regular, her hair pretty. Altogether, 
with the warm glow of pleasure in her cheeks, 
and under the influence of a modifying light, she 
looked charming. Nella thought she had never 
seen her companion appear to better advantage. 

Lord Hudson liked to try to sing. Grace en- 
joyed indulging his fancy. She even gave him a 
few short cuts toward improvement. - He leaned 
against the piano cavalierly, his hand ready to 
turn the music. As he sang, he looked straight 
into a mirror that reflected the face of Nella 
Wemyss. 

The girl failed to discover Reggie's ruse until 
he had fairly feasted his eyes upon the delights of 
her countenance. She blushed, when the knowl- 
edge flashed upon her, but the visitor acted his 
innocence well. 

" What an enormous ring you wear *', said 
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Grace, finally, looking at one of Lord Hudson's 
heirlooms, on his finger. " And it's such an odd 
one. I don't think I ever saw a carbuncle en- 
graved for a seal before." 

" It's not usual ", Lord Hudson assented. 
" Would you care to see it ? " He removed it and 
placed it in her hand. Grace called Nella for- 
ward to examine the ring with her, and Mr. Hart 
slowly raised his head to comprehend the whole 
picture. In his eyes "banked" fires glowed, 
dully. 

The ring was as Grace had said, of extraordi- 
nary size. Its massive gold setting, quite plain, 
was heaped up about the stone heavily. The 
jewel was half the size of a pigeon's egg. It was 
cut almost as globular as a boy's marble, so that 
the deep claret colour gleamed from its heart sug- 
gesting a richness greater than that of a ruby. In 
the top of its " dome " as it were, an intaglio was 
carved, representing the arms of the family from 
which Reggie's ancestors had sprung. The bar 
sinister was the only feature to which the young 
man drew attention. He claimed to foster the 
blood of James the First in his veins. 

" If ever your hand got cut oflf," said Grace, in 
a jocular spirit, " we could identify it easily by 
this ring. I read about a hand being found,— or 
perhaps it might have been an arm, — in one of 
Charles Reade's novels, and nobody was quite 
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sure whether it belonged to the hero or not. If 
you should have any such trouble as that, why 
send for us." 

This pleasantry failed to appeal to William 
Hart. Doubtless he began to believe he could not 
wear Lord Hudson down to the point of depart- 
ing; however that may have been, he now arose 
to leave. 

Grace seemed to be able to interpret his grum- 
blings. She expressed a formal regret at his early 
withdrawal and arose to liberate the fellow civilly. 
She may have noted a gleam of something in his 
eyes which she deemed it wise to propitiate, for 
she walked with him, out to the door and even 
to the end of the hall, to do him the honour of a 
thorough good-by. When she excused herself, 
Reggie sat down at the piano. Nella was near 
by, turning sheets of music listlessly. She could 
hear Grace " smoothing down " the threatening 
crater in the hall. 

For some reason Nella's heart began to beat 
timiultuously, the moment she was left alone with 
Reggie Chinnock. For his part, Reggie acted 
with commendable circumspection. 

" I say ", said he, without raising the inflection 
ol his voice from a hum-drum monotone, " I'm 
jolly well glad to see you again. I've been carry- 
ing about a thing of yours these past seven years, 
but I couldn't very well deliver it, could I ? Look 
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here, it's only a bit of a letter. It came to Mrs. 
Mason's shortly after you left in that extraor- 
dinary fashion. It's a bit knocked about, but I 
dare say you can read it. I'm jolly well glad to 
give it you, I'm sure." 

He had no further time for explanation or com- 
ment, as Grace was returning. He had taken 
from his pocket-book an envelope which the at- 
trition of years had reduced to a spectre of its 
former self. All along the edges and at all the 
comers, it threatened to dissolve at any moment. 
It had been wrinkled, doubled and straightened 
till it was lined like a map of interlacing railroads. 

"Oh, thank you, ever so much", murmured 
the girl. She received the long-delayed epistle 
with trembling fingers and tucked it into her 
pocket as Grace Lubbock re-entered the room. 

Having divined who the letter was from, it was 
natural that Nella should have been fired with the 
heat of impatience. She heard the finishing 
songs and the conversation of the night as 
through a phonograph. She could feel the 
warmth of her cheeks extending down her neck; 
she was obliged to make a strenuous effort to 
avoid moving her feet deliriously, jumping up 
from her seat and otherwise betraying her im- 
pulse to fly from the room. 

She could feel her heart expanding and knock- 
ing at her bosom, with an oppression which. 
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though painful, was an ecstacy. Had her life 
been the penalty for the act, she could scarcely 
have kept her fingers from their surreptitious 
searching for the comer of the letter where it 
jutted from her pocket. A great fear that the 
letter would lose itself at any moment, harried her 
thought. Her eyes had become super-humanly 
bright ; her breath parched her throat. 

Lord Hudson retired at length. Grace accom- 
panied him also to the door, where she frankly 
asked him to come again, soon. A vision of the 
bewitching face of the girl in the drawing-room 
obscured the gaze he bent on Miss Lubbock. He 
promised to give himself the pleasure of another 
visit without a great delay. 

Nella had not fled; she knew too much to de- 
part so quickly and be followed by Grace to her 
room. 

" Isn't he jolly fine? " enquired the older girl, 
as she came skipping lightly back. " I think he's 
splendid. Wasn't it luck that we met him ? Why 
we never fancied that the launch we were invited 
on belonged to Lord Hudson. He seems to have 
a heap of sense. Don't you like him ? He seemed 
to enjoy every minute." 

Nella agreed that he appeared pleasant and not 
very difficult to entertain. Grace was not really 
asking questions for the sake of answers. She 
was unbottled volubility, concerning the whole 
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successful day. That she was more than com- 
monly impressed by Reggie there could be no 
doubt. Her regard had struck deeper than usual. 
Nella, however, was so concentrated on her own 
affairs and the letter that her replies were barely 
intelligent. She bore with it all doggedly. At 
last Grace gave her a most unexpected kiss and 
sent her to bed. 

Yet when she had reached the seclusion of her 
own apartment, Nella still forbore to open the en- 
velope at once. She laid it on a cushion, on her 
table, where she could see it every second. She 
closed the blinds with elaborate care, drawing the 
curtains jealously. She slipped to the door and 
locked it as if the soimd might betray her whole 
secret. 

Then she pressed the envelope against her 
cheeks, time after time. Her breath came hard, 
as she tried to decipher the worn post-mark, near 
the abraded stamp. Not yet would she gaze on 
the precious contents. First she let down her 
hair and made herself ready for retiring. 

At length she knelt down beside the table and, 
having laid her cheek again for a moment against 
the letter, pressed it with her arms about her face, 
as if she could not, by any expression, get near 
enough to the inanimate thing. All her ves- 
tal fires were flaming, as if to illuminate the 
epistle, when — ^with her bosom heaving and 
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her hands quivering — she read what Nicholas 
had written. 

It was another commonplace little love-letter, 
the " love " part of which was still shy and tenta- 
tive. It told of nothing important, but its open- 
ing, — " Dear little Sweetheart ", its avowal that 
he was trying to be a soldier she could be proud 
of, its reiteration that she must wait for him, " if 
she could ", — ^these features made Nella's whole 
romantic nature surge hotly to her lips and eyes. 
She kissed the pages and cried upon them in a 
pasisonate outburst of response. It was all she 
wanted; it was nectar, ambrosia— everything, to 
her hungering soul. She devoured it, over and 
over again, and yet had it still to press against 
her tingling bosom. 

Her intoxication might have lasted out the 
night, had not an impetuous desire to run to the 
heath and share the fact that a letter had come, 
with the girl in the tree, finally assumed a great 
reactionary power. Nella was then childishly 
eager to sleep and "make to-morrow come 
quickly." 

Yet when her light was out and the girl felt 
the sweet embrace of cooling linen, she could not 
close those inner eyes which had always conjured 
an image of the soldier-boy lover. With her hand 
on the letter beneath her pillow, Nella lay there, 
thrilling and making her own ecstatic dreams. 
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with a brain too keenly alert to submit to sleep's 
eccentricities. The pent-up force of her passion, 
which had accumulated daily, since the night 
when she and Nicholas met, had flooded her being 
and was tossing her whither it listed 



CHAPTER VII 
"SO LONG!" 

Ho! give us a buss, and no crying nor fuss, 

And shake us a stiffish good-bye, 
For we're off to the front, and we're breasting the brunt, 

And where is the craven who's shy? 

For with bullets that sing, and with others that ping, 

We're sure of a lead lullaby. 
And comrades will shout, with the blood spurting out, 

" Hurrah for the next one to die ! " 

Hi I give us a cheer that'll tingle the ear ; 

And flash us a glance that is dry. 
And thunder the shout, while you're counting us out, 

" Hurrah for the next one to die I " 

Ho ! give him a drink and leave him to think 

The water is plenty, and nigh; 
And prop up his head on the rocks of his bed. 

And riot his blood with a " Yi I " 

For he's still got a breath and a fling at his death. 
And where is the churl who would sigh? 

So! rip from your throat, the cluttering note, 
" Hurrah for the next one to die I " 

Hi ! give us a roar that to Heaven will soar. 

And flap the old flag for good-by. 
And anthem the shout, while you're counting us out, 

" Hurrah for the next one to die ! " 
177 
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Nicholas Drew heard a youth, with down on 
his lip and with blood on his temple, cry, " Hurrah 
for me I" as he died, after a bit of superlative 
gallantry. 

War tastes neither of sweet nor bitter, neither 
of smoke nor dust. It tastes of whirlwind. The 
air was filled with invisible missiles, apparently 
overtaken by the onrush. Nicholas experienced a 
sense of bodily heat, but no distinct consciousness 
of the blisters raised by the overheated barrel of 
his gun. There was no murderous intent in his 
mind, but there was a fanatic desire to bowl down 
groups of the enemy, like nine-pins on the 
summit. 

Every rock was a fortification. Between crev- 
ices, scratches of red light seemed to drag white 
banners of smoke suddenly from imseen muzzles. 
Men felt as if they must shove edgewise between 
the bullets. A fantastic comer of Drew's ear- 
drum was recording the dull, meaty thumps when 
men were struck by the lead. Stumbling upward, 
the young fellow stepped on an outstretched arm 
of a fallen foe. The skin slipped around on a 
tense muscle and Drew nearly pitched headlong. 

How thin sounded the rip of the infantry fire, 
on the background of cannonading, where the 
artillery prepared the ground for assault! Be- 
tween winks Nicholas beheld awkward and singu- 
lar poses, of toppling, where men pitched for- 
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ward, reeled backward, or merely melted down, 
sidewise, slowly. Some went to the ground as if 
they had been smitten by a wind of inconceivable 
force and rapidity of movement. 

The zone of sprawled Afridis now became 
definite. They exemplified every contortion of 
death and dying. One was yelling and gnashing 
his teeth, with half his breast blown clean away; 
another was rocking to and fro, as he sat clutch- 
ing and shaking his wounded hand. He placed his 
torn fingers in his mouth for relief, and spat out 
the red juice of his body. 

Nicholas looked with momentary curiosity at 
his leg, where a bullet had gouged a ragged but 
shallow ditch across the flesh. He felt no pain 
and no weakness. He was shouting hoarsely, but 
was unaware that his mouth was open. A red 
serpent of gore crept toward him, down the de- 
clivity, its head glistening in the sun. Drew saw 
that it trickled from a wounded comrade. He 
turned the man over, and the poor fellow expired 
by reason of his position being changed. How- 
ever, he smiled. 

Loading and firing had become automatic, 
nevertheless Nicholas shot with precision. Chiefly 
he was a factor of encouragement to those be- 
hind, for soldiers saw the regiment shrivel, as the 
death-hail thickened. Up among the rocks, 
Nicholas saw an officer, sword in hand, stagger- 
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ing down toward him. The man was shot in 
three places. Grasping his weapon by the blade 
he thrust the handle into Drew's grip. With an 
eloquent wave he commanded Nicholas to assume 
his place. Then he sank like a limber puppet, 
heretofore blown up stiff with air but sudd«ily 
punctured. 

Nicholas halted. " Go on I " roared the officer. 

By leaps and bounds, and at a tremendous ex- 
pense in Men-of-England notes, Drew had been 
promoted. He still clung to his gim, although 
he was waving the sword on high. He presently 
dubbed an Afridi, who was running amuck on 
his own account, breaking the gun and splitting 
open the reckless creature's skull. After this he 
abandoned the weapon and climbed again, slash- 
ing with the red steel and bellowing war-cries of 
encouragement to those who followed. He was 
marked for lead messengers, but none seemed 
cogent to fetch him down, big as he was. 

Screaming their defiance, a body of Afridi re- 
inforcements now came as a man-slide down the 
slope. Electrified into action, a score of wounded 
devils, prostrate on the rock hill, made hercu- 
lean efforts and clutched at the ankles of the Brit- 
ish forces hurrying over them and upward. 

Confusion and disaster combined to drive the 
white men pell mell from the height so hardily 
won. They fell back, below the line where Drew 
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had received the sword. Here they rallied and 
shifted the chaos of despair to the mad fanatics 
up the rise. Three times the regular volley firing 
seemed to shave off sections of the hill, where men 
dropped in whole segments. 

Nicholas was bawling quick commands. He 
felt, rather than saw, a pulse of hope re-swelling 
in his comrades. His eyes were directed toward a 
dusty heap of clothing on a rock-ledge. It stirred 
and Lieutenant Winston's face, white and drawn, 
was raised for a second, as he surveyed the scene. 
At this a pair of dark fiends rushed upon the 
wounded man. 

Drew dashed crazily up the hill. He cut 
the foremost savage nearly in twain, with a 
sword-stroke, breaking the weapon short off four 
inches from the hilt. Poised as he was, the fellow 
" broke " where he was cut and his legs fell for- 
ward, upon the Lieutenant, while his torse went 
backward, snapping the bones of the back that 
remained unsevered. Nicholas leaped against the 
breast of the other creature and jabbed the blunt 
end of his ruined weapon up into the soft tissue 
beneath the fellow's chin. The impact, of the 
two men in collision, knocked Drew backward. 
The Afridi fell partly upon him, striking the 
sword handle against a rock in such a manner 
that the imbedded steel pried his head backward, 
violently, breaking the neck. Pulling out his use- 
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less sword stump, Drew calmly leaped below the 
rock-ledge, lifted the Lieutenant up in his arms 
and bore him off as if he weighed no more than 
a child. Reaching a place of safety, he deposited 
his load and returned to the thick of the conflict 

Hardly had he regained the fore again, when 
the young fellow received a blow above the heart 
that lifted him bodily off his feet and landed 
him flat on his back. He lay there, vainly striv- 
ing to arise. He felt as if all the vitality had 
abruptly departed from his sinews. He was 
numbed, as if someone had given him a knock-out 
blow of terrific force. Men were hastening by. 
One of the few who had noticed his fall halted. 

"Don't — stop", said Nicholas in a tone of 
voice that appeared to burst explosively from his 
lips and to give him great pain, " I'm right — ^in a 
— moment ! " 

He rolled partially over and placed his fingers 
where the shot had struck. Then he held them in 
front of his eyes. There was no blood upon them. 
Nevertheless his clothing was torn away above 
the region where his hurt had been delivered. He 
felt again, for his strength was returning. This 
time his hand came in contact with something 
hard, which he was able to remove from the in- 
side of his shirt, through the rent made by the 
lead. He sat up, still fearfully oppressed about 
the heart region and unable to stagger to his feet. 

The hard object glinted in the burning sun- 
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light It looked like a golden clam-shell, gaping 
open. It was simply the spade guinea, which 
years before he had received from little Nella 
Wemyss. The coin had once been most cleverly 
split, by some London artisan, and it opened on a 
hinge, ingeniously concealed. So closely had the 
two parts fitted together that Nicholas had never 
for a moment suspected that the guinea was cap- 
able of being thus opened. 

The two fitted discs were significantly dented; 
indeed they had been so nearly doubled by the im- 
pact of the bullet that closing the halves again 
together was out of the question. Nicholas knew 
what had happened and what had preserved his 
life. He looked at his breast and saw a skin in- 
taglio of the coin, already purple as to details, 
while the flesh all about the spot was as white as 
paper. 

Raising the guinea to his lips, as he had done a 
thousand times before, but now with an onrush of 
memories that surged in a torrent through his 
being, Nicholas noted some fancy engraving on 
the inside of either disc that went to make up the 
half of the split piece of money. It was easy to 
read the inscription : 

" To my own sweet Ladie Elf ella, 
with love, on the occasion of the 
birth of our wee Helen May, — ^July 
13th, A. D. 18—" 
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Opposite these words was a crest and coat of 
arms, which meant little or nothing to the soldier. 
But he knew that "wee Helen May" was his 
little Nella. Love, more than vitality, made his 
heart go to bounding with great, painful thumps 
that cleared his whole " inner atmosphere " of the 
depression which the blow had begotten. Stout 
again, eager to fight royally, for the sake of the 
sweetheart at home, whose image he had treas- 
ured with constant love, he arose, reeled a trifle 
and then went onward with the human flood. 

The force, which had been quick to take advan- 
tage of ever3rthing in their favour, swept like a 
storm up the hillside again and the slope ran with 
Afridi blood till the rise resembled a scene on a 
small volcano, through the pierced sides of which 
red rivulets gush, to flow across the sands. The 
natives, all that remained alive, fled to the next 
field where Fate and Death made a tryst for their 
keeping, later. 

Lieutenant Winston became delirious that 
night. To Nicholas he had been nothing short 
of an elder brother. Drew had a singular feeling 
that by giving a good full measure of love to this 
man, he was placing the same in trust for Nella, 
when his day should finally come. On the trans- 
port which had carried the troops to India, the 
officer and private had exchanged the first spark 
of respect and esteem. It was largely through 
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Winston's offices that Nicholas had been afforded 
opportunities to rise. In his own way the young 
fellow was irresistible. He possessed the mag- 
netism of an admirable boy with the steadfast 
bravery and uprightness of a man matured in 
trials. 

By right of undisputed privilege, Drew took 
upon himself the hardships of preserving Win- 
ston's life. He battled against fatigue and every 
element of danger which gnawed about to enter 
the ragged wounds, till Winston reassumed pos- 
session of his normal wits and gave a physical 
promise to recover. 

Preparations had gone forward with a view to 
inflicting further chastisement on the Afridis. 
Nicholas took the surgeon's word for it that Win- 
ston was coming about finely. Thus relieved, he 
hastened eagerly to the front again, for all the 
ensuing frays. 

Like that of opium, the "bravery habit" 
grows. Perhaps the " habit of temerity " more 
aptly describes the demi-mania which frequently 
seizes the soldier. Drew had developed this affec- 
tion strongly. It was not merely the honourable 
quest of a bronze V. C. ; indeed he did not, at the 
time, positively remember that such a decoration 
was in existence. He had tasted that indescrib- 
able something which leaves a lingering flavour, 
when a man has done a splendid thing, and he 
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thirsted for more, almost without his own knowl- 
edge. 

He had won distinction when he brought Lieu- 
tenant Winston from the jaws of death. For this 
he might and might not have received the Queen's 
decoration. On the occasion of the next ternfic 
engagement, he won the V. C. three times over, 
for deeds of astonishing valour. 

The defeat administered that day to the Af ridis 
and others in rebellion, ended at last one "con- 
tinued story " of a great campaign. Drew, when 
he had returned to Winston and coaxed him 
through the fever and shock which the wounds 
had engendered, was out of it. He would fight 
no more, unless he re-enlisted. Somewhere along 
the trail of his last rescue of a comrade, he had 
lost portions of three fingers from his left hand. 
Two years before a spear-thrust through his neck 
had all but signed his passport to the silent be- 
yond. He was sufficiently scarred to retire in 
honour. Yet it is doubtful if Nicholas would 
then have given over the fighting profession had 
it not been for the persuasive powers of Winston, 
who had advanced good arguments, when at 
length he was mending. 

Winston was galled by the honourable dis- 
charge necessitated by his injuries. He never 
walked straight upright again, nor without a 
limp. Nor did he ever again mount the leather 
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throne on a horse's back. He was little more 
than a remnant of his former self, but as the 
remnant was largely mental and wholly good stuff 
he was distinctly worth while as an entity. 

The two men, now on an equality as civilians, 
proceeded down to Calcutta, where one of Win- 
ston's younger brothers had just succumbed to 
accumulated malarial sufferings. This yoimger 
Winston had inaugurated an export and import 
business with gratifying success. Lieutenant 
Winston and Nicholas Drew entered partnership, 
assumed control of the enterprise and doubled 
its importance, imder the trade name of " Win- 
ston and Company." 

During the three years of their commercial as- 
sociation, the two men had grown deeper and 
deeper into one another's affection. Each had a 
sweetheart in old England, each had many a good 
thing to learn from the other, both shared a love 
for moderation, probity and virtue which is none 
too common. Thus Nicholas Drew aged in wis- 
dom, in business capacity and in reserve of forces 
while yet the sparkle of boyhood beamed in his 
earnest eyes. He was a big fellow, bearded, pow- 
erful-looking, yet as^ graceful in his movements 
as a leopard. 

He watched the pathetic figure of Lieutenant 
Winston as a father might a son. For more than 
a year he foresaw the inevitable end drawing 
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near to his comrade. When Winston died in his 
arms, however, smiling in his face and lying close 
to the big breast that heaved with emotion, no 
beauty was left for Nicholas in all India, and a 
stout heart had a woimd across it which would 
never heal. 

The business had been left entirely in Drew's 
control. The last of the Winston boys, a young- 
ster barely twenty years of age, came out from 
the London office of the Company, to buckle on 
his brother's harness. Nicholas installed him 
with ample power and trust, after which he rolled 
up his luggage and shipped for home. 



CHAPTER VIII 



London^ to the " boy soldier " of a number of 
years before, was like the memory of an old 
dream. Portions of it " came back " to Drew's 
recollection in irregular masses. He had mo- 
ments when it all felt as if he had been away 
hardly more than a week. 

There was no one to give him welcome, when 
he alighted at Waterloo station, but at least 
he could go to Mrs. Mason^s. He seated himself 
in a hansom and was whirled away. When he 
came to the place where the old-time residence 
should have been, he found a new hotel, which 
occupied not only the site of Mrs. Mason's former 
house, but that of her immediate neighbours' 
houses as well. Perhaps this explained why he 
had received but one letter, in answer to the many 
addressed to the old house. 

Dismissing the cab, the man walked slowly 
down the busiest trade street of the section, till 
he came to the shop of an old woman greengrocer. 
He remembered her face, for, like parchment, it 
had lasted well. The old creature was able to 
x89 
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give him the information which Nella had ac- 
quired so abruptly. 

Having now no particular place to which to 
turn, Nicholas had another cabby drive him to 
the office of Winston and Co., in Holbom Via- 
duct. Here he introduced himself and shook 
hands with his principal clerk. Later he met the 
father of the Winston boys. This refined old 
gentleman had invested company money so 
shrewdly that Drew was a wealthy man. For an 
invitation to come and live with him at Dulwich, 
" just as a son ", Nicholas was grateful to the old 
man, but he made excuses. He preferred to re- 
main nearer to the base of certain searching 
operations which he intended to put at once into 
practice. He secured accommodations tempor- 
arily at a West-End Hotel, and later moved into 
furnished apartments adjacent to one of the pret- 
tiest squares in South Kensington. 

How to go to work to find a little girl, who had 
been connected only with a house now mown 
off the metropolitan map, was a trifle more than 
Nicholas could determine. For all he knew, 
Nella might have ceased to live. He had received 
but one answer to his letters, and one of his own 
had even been returned, all the way to India, by 
the dead-letter department, because it had con- 
tained a pin, fashioned of filigreed gold, and could 
not be delivered at a burned-out house. He could 
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not have formulated a reason why he had faith 
that his little sweetheart was still of the earth, yet 
such a faith was in him, flowing as strongly as 
the tide. 

The more he thought upon the subject, the less 
able to grasp with the problem of discovery did 
he become. His mind began to be morbid on the 
subject He doubted if he would still be accep- 
table in the eyes of a young and pretty girl. Like 
many men of his years, he had somewhat absurd 
notions of the manner in which he had aged. He 
thought of himself as something of a " has been ". 
Certainly if Nella had formed other attachments, 
as she might readily have done, he would not have 
the heart to stand in her light. He desired more 
than anything else that she should be happy and 
that he should be enabled to promote her hap- 
piness. 

He argued that nothing short of making a new 
impression, entirely on his present merits, would 
be just. Obviously to accomplish this purpose he 
would be obliged to meet his little sweetheart 
without divulging his identity. Not even being 
able to find her, he could hardly see how matters 
were simplified under these new, self-imposed 
conditions. He began to lose his appetite; he was 
restless to be doing something, but there was 
nothing he could think of to do. A half-hearted 
stroll about, in the vicinity of Mrs. Wasson's 
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house, discouraged him against attempting to 
trace his little sweetheart through any persons 
who might have known her in the past. 

He thought of the personal column in the news- 
papers, in due course. This means seemed feas- 
ible. Yet how should he word a possible adver- 
tisement, and what arrangements could he make 
to meet Miss Nella, supposing she should respond 
to the announcement? As for the latter part, he 
believed he would be justified in asking any young 
girl to call at the house where he abided. The 
place was conducted by a woman who was emi- 
nently proper and respectable. She would readily 
consent to any arrangement he might see fit to 
complete. 

But how should he manage the matter cleverly 
enough to conceal his identity and at the same 
time suggest to Nella's mind that there was good 
reason for her to respond to the advertisement? 
He would have surrendered almost any point save 
that one of his personality. Nella must not re- 
turn to him as one compelled by the promise of a 
child; she must have a fair and open chance to 
avoid the "engagement," if for any reason he 
now failed to fit the mould of her possible ideal. 
In addition to this, he had an underlying notion 
that he also desired to see what sort of a young 
woman she had become, before he committed him- 
self by a bit of foolish romanticism. Finally 
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there was always the chance that Nella, having 
believed him dead, had married. 

After repeated failures, Nicholas finally 
evolved a commonplace advertisement, the form 
of which he found almost every day in the papers. 
Afraid of the consequences, as he had never been 
of battles, he inserted the following in three of the 
leading daily papers : 

" Nella Wemyss will be acquainted with some- 
thing to her interest if she will call at 73 Sq., 

South Kensington." 

The word "interest" he justified with the 
thought that if matters came to the worst, he could 
return the guinea-locket and tell the little sweet- 
heart of years before that Nicholas Drew had died 
on a Himalayan slope. Having instructed the 
woman of the house that he desired to be intro- 
duced to any possible visitors by the name of 
Winston, he read his own advertisement in the 
papers, and then paced restlessly up and down 
and about the square, in a fever of anxiety. He 
called himself a fool for his "chicken hearted- 
ness " and nervousness over the waiting. 

The day passed and nothing in connection with 
the notice in the personal column happened. 
Nicholas felt exhausted by the strain on his 
nerves ; he had never felt so done by a hard day's 
marching. A feverish anticipation of hearing 
the knodcer, even at the imearthly hour of two 
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o'clock in the morning, drove sleep from his pil- 
low. He would hardly have believed he could 
have been made so silly and excited. Every 
thought of Nella made his heart ptmip im- 
moderately. 

The day that followed, was a repetition, with 
insignificant variations, of the one before. He 
believed every postman would bring him some- 
thing in the way of an answer, but he had a flurry 
of nerves in vain over the only epistle that ar- 
rived addressed to himself, for it contained 
merely an invitation to dine, from Winston's 
father. 

On the third evening Drew's high tension had 
subsided. He began to realize that he must adopt 
some other method than the one in hand, if he 
were ever to behold his little sweetheart again. 
He sat at his table, which was strewed with the 
papers in which his advertisement had appeared, 
and the personal columns of which he had perused 
a score of times, thinking incoherently of many 
wildly absurd schemes to further his present ends. 
With a pencil he was making dots and angular 
diagrams that meant nothing, save the effort of a 
man to think intelligently. He had become too 
absorbed to note the light knock at the door be- 
low, but he started when the house woman rapped 
at his own hall door. 
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" There is someone down stairs as wishes to 
see you," she said. 

Nicholas felt as if a bullet had struck him 
again, over the heart. 

" Who— who is it? " he stuttered. 

" I don't know. Someone about a hadvertise- 
ment which was printed — " 

" I — I will be down at once." 

" Yes, sir. Very good, sir. Thank you, sir. 
I didn't know—" 

" I shall not be a moment," Nicholas again in- 
terrupted. He felt an urgent necessity for being 
left alone, for a minute. 

The moment for which he had waited seven 
years weakened the man amazingly. He had 
dreamed, planned, lived for this finality; it might 
mean so much — 3. life of happiness, or the shatter- 
ing of the preciously hoarded memories and hopes 
of years. She might have changed completely. 
She might not be the girl he could love at all ; she 
might also be hopelessly estranged from that 
promise of two young, impetuous creatures. Sup- 
pose she should know him? He gulped down a 
glass of water and hauled at his collar, to loosen 
its grip about his throat. Bracing himself for 
the ordeal, he started from the room. 

Going down the stairs he crushed his handker- 
chief in his fist, to absorb the moisture starting 
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from the palms. Summcming a hundred fold 
more than his old soldier courage he entered the 
room, where the visitor was waiting. 

"Good evenin', my dear sir," said an unex- 
pected voice. Jacob Rhinestein turned about from 
an inspection of the furnishings of the apartment 
and came forward, adding, " I am scharmed to 
make your acquaintance." 

" You — But — Good evening," stammered 
Nicholas. "I don't— I thought— Well, sit 
down ! " He was obliged to be seated himself for 
he felt weak. " Did you call here to — Perhaps 
there is some mistake. Am I the person you de- 
sired to see?" 

" If you are der shentleman vhat inserted dose 
advertisements, you are der shentleman vhat I 
called to see," said Jacob. " My name is Rhine- 
stein, and I am pleased to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. — " 

" Right. You doubtless know where she is? " 

"She? Vhat? O yes? Now— now I don't 
say dat, not right off. But for many years I haf 
been an intimate frent of der family. You are 
avare her parents are dead, alreatty, of course? " 

Nicholas waved his hand, inpatieritly. " Then 
you do not know where she is, — Miss Wemyss? " 

" Now I vouldn't say dat, — ^not like dat. I am 
sure we are both her frents. Ve are as von on 
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dat Ve are like a married gouple for her inter- 
ests, my frent, and I haf — " 

Having recovered from his shock, Nicholas 
was rapidly experiencing a reactionary spirit of 
savagery. " If you don't know anything at all, 
or refuse to say that you do," he interrupted, 
" why did you come here to see me? *' 

" Dat's just der point," said the Jew, making 
" reduction-sale " gestures. " I do know some- 
dings and I haf — " 

" Do you know where Miss Wemyss is? " 

"Veil, I vouldn't— " 

"Yes, or no." 

"Veil,— no. I—" 

"That's enough. Now why did you come 
here and worm yourself into my affairs? Have 
you got any business? If you have, out with 
it!" 

" Now dat's der vay I likes to hear a shentle- 
man talk," said Jacob, unctuously. " Dot's piz- 
ness. Ve are eggsactly alike. I have come here 
because I haf somedings important vich you 
should certainly know." 

"Really! What is it?" 

" As I vas saying, ve both haf der interests of 
Miss Wemyss at heart — " A gesture warned 
him, "and I haf been quietly searching for 
years — " 
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" Do you mean to say that for years her where- 
abouts have not been known? " 

"Vait, my frent ''Arf a mome/ as your 
countrymen vould say. Vat I am going to tell 
you is not about Miss Vemyss herself — " 

"Oh . . . Well?" 

"But about some valuable documents — some 
papers vich are vort a great deal to Miss Vemyss, 
my frent. And dat is vy I say ve — " 

"Papers? What sort of papers? You have 
been searching years for some papers? Is that 
your meaning?" 

" Eggsactly ! I was sure ve understood von 
anodder perfectly. I haf been after dose papers 
for years, and at last — " 

" You have found them? " 

" Veil, I vouldn't say dat — ^not at vonce. But ! 
I belief I haf discovered vere dey are, and in von 
week — ^if I could spare der time, but I am a poor 
man." 

" You mean you want money. You came here 
to tell me that you wish me to employ you to 
search for some papers, which may and may 
not exist, and which might or might not 
prove of value when you had them? Is that 
all?" 

" Now, as a frent of der family, you do me an 
injustice," protested the Hebrew. " I don't vish 
no moneys — ^not now, anyvay. But I haf spent 
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years after dose papers, and all I vish to say vas 
as follows, viz. — " 

" You neglected to tell me what sort of papers 
they are. Where did they come from ? " 

" Dey vere left for der schild by her parents." 

" Indeed." 

" Dey concerns Miss Vemys's birt and righds. 
Dey are very important documents." 

" Then how did they come to be lost? " 

" Vy ven her parents bote died suddenly, dey 
vas misplaced, and den lost entirely, and dat's de 
trute." 

"Quite right," commented Nicholas, "and 
now you wish to get them again and sell them to 
me, for money." 

" Certainly nodd ! " Rhinestein corrected. " I 
haf my own pizness. I am a poor man; I can- 
not spent my time for noddings. Dot is pizness, 
ain't it?" 

"You wish to be hired by the day. I see. 
What is your proposition? " 

Nicholas was catching at a straw. It was 
barely possible, he thought, that the fellow did 
know something of some papers, and possibly 
these might shed a ray of light by which he would 
be enabled to find his " sweetheart." The shadow 
of a hope was better than despair. 

" I say," he added, " you get the papers and 
bring them around. If they are important, as 
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you claim, we'll make a bargain then and there. 
You need have no fear of being done.*' 

" Dose are eggsactly vat my own vorts vould 
haf been, my dear sir, but — '' 

" There is nothing more to be said," Nicholas 
interrupted. "Good evening, Mr. Rhinestein. 
You may bring the papers at any time you like. 
But the next time you come, send up your card ! 
Goodnight." 

Rhinestein was used to being ejected. He 
bore no offense. Indeed, the fellow was enor- 
mously pleased with the result of his interview. 
He had, it was true, been for years on the trail of 
the half-calf Evelina; he had even, by search, 
eliminated all the possible places in which it might 
be lurking, with the exception of two libraries, 
and these he would now make preparations, by 
some device, to inspect. Having already found 
this latter business difficult, he had abandoned the 
quest a year before. The resolution to drop the 
matter was one at which he had arrived the more 
readily as he had not dared approach his 
" Graces," the Earl Ludwick, after having cashed 
the cheque, and his lordship had since died of 
appendicitis, within the year. He had therefore 
been without a market for the documents, sup- 
posing he had been so successful as to get them 
into his hands. Now his market had at last been 
developed. 



CHAPTER IX 

When she awoke, after a brief sleep, Nella's 
first thought was of Leslie Nevers. The odd, 
sweet friendship formed on the heath remained 
in her mind, occupied as she had been with the 
receipt of the letter from Nicholas, the meeting 
with Reggie Chinnock and all the rest. 

Nevertheless she presently developed a worry 
over the thought that her letter was ancient his- 
tory and that she had no evidence in the world 
that her soldier was still among the living. If 
she could only have had the letter when it came, 
she told herself repeatedly, she could have sent a 
reply at once, and the correspondence might then 
have been continued, even up to the present time. 
It seemed as if she ought to be able to go back 
upon events and set this business straight. It 
was cruel that Nicholas had never received the 
slightest response to his message; it was equally 
cruel that she had been so long deprived of the 
comfort which its pages contained. 

The happiness, which had risen to heights tran- 
scendent, had burned itself to ashes. She felt no 
glow of joy, this morning; rather her spirit was 
depressed. She became convinced, morbidly, that 
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Nicholas must have been discouraged; that he 
had forgotten her utterly; that to all intents and 
purposes she and the soldier boy were dead to one 
another, forever. 

The day was wretchedly long before the hour 
arrived when she could claim her time for her 
own and hasten away to the heath. She dreaded 
to think of what would have occurred if she had 
not had the girl in the tree to think about, as one 
with whom to share the burden of her sorrows. 
Never before had she possessed a friend to whom 
she could give her girlish confidences. Leslie was 
a new, a refreshing experience. 

When she was finally ready to start for her 
green retreat, Nella conceived a new theme of 
worry. What if her little friend who nested in 
the oak should fail to appear? This would be in- 
supportable. If only she had something to do — 
something new — something more real than read- 
ing. Looking wistfully at Grace, who was seated 
at her desk, writing letters, the girl got her in- 
spiration. Why not write to Nicholas, out on 
the heath? To be sure she would not be able to 
forward the letter, but at least she could put down 
something of her love, something of her hope and 
all of her burning explanation as to why his mes- 
sage had never been rewarded with an answer. 
And then, if ever she did find him again — ^how 
sweet it would be to give him the letters she had 
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written, and to let him know how her heart had 
yearned toward him throughout the years ! She 
wondered why she had never thought of this be- 
fore. Exaggerating her line of meditation, she 
accused herself of neglect and of negative love. 
Indeed a young girl is ingenious at making her- 
self wretched, over romance, when she tries. 

One of Nella's fears was confirmed, when she 
came to her leafy fastness. Leslie Nevers was 
not in the tree. How dull the greenery appeared I 
And the grass was trampled and things were hot. 

Nella was obliged to make a strenuous effort 
to keep the tears from tumbling from her eyes. 
Forcing the action, she got out her paper and 
pencil. 

" Dear Nicholas," she wrote, then the writing 
fingers got weak. What to scribble was more than 
she knew. She wanted to say " Oh dear love, my 
heart is breaking and I love you, and love you and 
love you, and I wish you were here." Incoheren- 
cies would have flowed with rapidity, but Nella 
was excessively modest and shy, when it came to 
love's crucial point. She wrote " I love you," in 
the smallest and faintest of characters, and blush- 
ing hotly, obliterated the wee bit of confession. 
But it made her feel better; it changed the cur- 
rent of her thoughts. Yet she was wholly inca- 
pable of inditing a letter of any description. 

To answer the one she had received, after so 
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long a delay, seemed inappropriate; and to write 
anything from a fresh starting point was still 
more difficult If only she had written regu- 
larly, from the first, she meditated, it would now 
be quite as easy as breathing. She traced over 
the " Dear Nicholas,*' with her pencil, as if she 
believed she might thereby get her cue and so be 
enabled to go ahead, but " I love you " was the 
only thing suggested to her mind, and this was 
unmaidenly, wherefore she paused once more. 

At the end of half an hour of severe thinking, 
she was tracing over the " Dear Nicholas '* for 
the fifteenth time. 

" Are you sketching, Nella,'' said a voice. 

Nella fairly jtmiped. " Oh — ^it's you ! You've 
come at last," she laughed, nervously, tucking the 
paper out of sight in haste. " I was afraid you 
weren't coming." 

" You didn't think I could forget? " 

" Well — I knew I couldn't I dreamed about 
you and — ^thought about you a great deal. . . . 
It was the nicest dream I ever had." 

" I was quite as faithful as you," said Leslie, 
" and my dream was as nice as any dream could 
be." She elevated her chin in mock hauteur. 
" And you daren't imply I haven't been thinking 
of you, for I've brought you a book from Papa's 
own library, and I mean to bring you all you 
would like to read." 
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" Oh," said Nella, seriously, " and I can never 
do anything like that for you." 

" Don't you be too sure. One can never tell, 
for we may be friends for years. Now I've tied 
a cord about the book and Fm going to toss it 
over the wall. If it misses, the first throw, I can 
pull it up and try again. And when you've fin- 
ished reading it, I can toss you another and you 
can tie this one again on the cord, for me to draw 
back up, you see. I thought that all out by my- 
self, in bed, last night. Ready? " 

She gave the volume a vigorous twirl. It came 
bowling over the wall in fine style, jerking the 
cord smartly. Nella threw up her hands to fend it 
off, but the book stopped short and she caught it 
as it dangled against the bricks. 

"Oh isn't that lovely!" she said with girlish 
enthusiasm. " What is it? ' John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.' That sounds good." 

" It's a beautiful story," Leslie informed her. 
"I just love it, more than almost any book I 
know. John Halifax was adorable — ^perfectly 
adorable. I should like to do as Ursula did my- 
self, if I loved anybody the way she did. I think 
she was noble ! But I must not teM you anything 
about it, because I don't want to spoil the stor)'. 
Have you got it quite unfastened? " 

"Yes, but I'm ashamed to send back the 
cord, empty. I feel mean to think I wasn't 
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thoughtful enough to bring you anything for 
a present." 

" Nonsense, child," said Leslie, emplo3ring her 
favourite expression. " Send me up the sketch 
you were making before I came." 

" But— it wasn't a sketch." 

" Then it must have been a letter. Was it to 
me? Because if it was, you must deliver it di- 
rectly." 

Nella's blush was a charming thing to see. She 
was always just exactly shy enough and prettily 
confused. "I — ^wasn't writing a real letter," 
she explained. 

" Oh, then it's to Nicholas. I've written that 
sort myself. Well, never mind tying on any- 
thing, this time. I shan't be cross." 

" Wait a moment ", Nella begged. " I'll finish 
the letter and send it up." Hastily adding after 
the " Dear Nicholas " the sentence, " The dearest 
girl friend I ever had, and the most lovable, I 
think, that ever was, is Leslie Nevers," and sign- 
ing " Fondly yours, Nella," she said, " There," 
and the piece of paper went upward swiftly. 

" Oh now, nobody ever made such a mistake in 
judgment as that in my life," said Leslie, in a 
pathetically earnest voice. " I — ^You make me 
foolish. I hope you didn't write that to Nicholas 
unless you — " 

" No, I never meant anything more sincerely," 
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Nella replied. " I couldn't think of a thing to 
write, about myself, for the longest time, but I 
thought of that without thinking. I know now I 
could write pages, for I couldn't tell him all I'd 
like to say about our meeting here, in a whole 
afternoon." 

Leslie threw her a kiss and laughed with tears 
in her eyes. " Tell me more about him," she said, 
changing the subject adroitly. " How did you 
happen to be writing a letter ? I thought you said 
you had never received but one single letter from 
him all this long time." 

With her heart wide open, Nella now related 
the wonderful occurrence of the evening before, 
and somewhat of the supernal heights to which 
her joy had attained. Yet her doubts, her sor- 
rows and fears had been upon her last, and of 
these she was far more eloquent than she had been 
of her delights. She pleaded to know what Nich- 
olas would be constrained to think of such con- 
duct as it must appear to him his sweetheart had 
been guilty. 

With quaint philosophies, coined on the spot, 
Leslie assured her that with true love, things al- 
ways ended happily. And giving Nella encour- 
agement to speak on of her loves and hopes, the 
girl in the tree achieved two results; she ban- 
quetted herself on the essence of romance, of 
which she had never had enough, and she rein- 
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spired Nella with faith in herself and in every- 
thing gilded by the sacred passion. 

The green brightened again in the leaves; the 
grass seemed to straighten up and freshen. Nella 
was certain a lovelier afternoon had never been 
created. 

That evening Lord Hudson came again on a 
visit to the Lubbocks. Greatly to Reggie's dis- 
gust, Miss Nella evaded duty as companion to 
Grace and was seen but a moment 

In her own apartment, with the door securely 
fastened, Nella composed her second love-letter 
to Nicholas and tucked it safely away for future 
delivery. Then she fairly " drank in " the story 
of John Halifax. About three o'clock in the 
morning she retired, profotmdly happy. 



CHAPTER X 

Without being acquainted with the great 
Darwinian theory of natural selection, Reggie 
Chinnock fell in serious love with Nella. Kiiock- 
ing about had reduced Lord Hudson's acidity on 
the topic of aristocratic caste. He was shock- 
ingly republican. Attracted to the Lubbock 
household at first by a mental contemplation of 
Grace's money, he had frankly encouraged a truer 
feeling for the girl he had met so many years be- 
fore. He had experienced no return of the flip- 
pant and momentary infatuation which he had 
xmdergone the first time he met Nella at Mrs. 
Mason's, wherefore his present love was honour- 
able and rooted in his best resolves. 

Had Nella's position in the house been that of 
a mere nurse girl, or maid, Reggie's attitude 
might — ^and might not — have been different. 
However, the equality on which she had been 
placed with Grace herself, rendered matters 
smoother, no doubt. 

Nella had perforce become acquainted with the 

salient fact in the case, to her great imeasiness of 

mind. She was cognizant of another factor, 

however, which quite eclipsed her personal worry. 
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This was, that Grace had quite lost her head, as 
well as her heart, over the generous, if erratic. 
Lord Hudson. To add to the complications, Wil- 
liam Hart was daily growing more jealous, while 
Grace was blissfully unconscious of everything, 
save the pleasure she derived from Reggie's fre- 
quent visits. 

Lord Hudson was lavish of excursions up the 
river, in his launch, as well as of coaching parties 
and invitations to all the cricket and tennis 
matches. London, in the early summer, had 
never before been half so supportable. Naturally 
Mr. Hart was not of the group that spent such a 
deal of time out-doors. Had the fellow been keen 
enough to comprehend the state and location of 
Reggie's affections, it is possible he might have 
become a more agreeable person and decidedly 
more contented in his mind; but eyes turned 
green, rarely see straight. 

Nella, during these weeks, employed an army 
tactician's skill to elude his lordship, on her after- 
noon excursions to the heath. She was reading 
her way into the philologist's library at a rate 
which made Leslie Never's eyes grow large with 
astonishment. The little lady of the oak-nest 
willingly supplied volume after volume, and with 
nearly every one she delivered a scolding to her 
friend for failing to appear on so many after- 
noons. 
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Ndla was concealing the real status of affairs, 
concerning the many visits and junketings 
brought about by Lord Hudson. She was 
ashamed of the false position in which she foimd 
herself thrust. It was quite impossible wholly 
to dislike his lordship; moreover she felt a deep 
sense of gratitude toward him for the faithful 
manner in which he had carried the letter from 
Nicholas throughout the long period of years. 
By nature polite, and by obligation indebted to 
Reggie, she treated him always with an appear- 
ance of consideration which she constantly wished 
she might be able to ice, a trifle. Even when her 
eccentric admirer plied her with a compliment far 
too obvious, or clung to her hand caressingly, or 
with a touch of growing familiarity, she felt in- 
capable of rebuking, or even of deterring his ac- 
tion with a woman's weapons of defense. It al- 
ways seemed as if it would be a pity to wound the 
feelings of such a thin, good-natured being. 

The relief which came to the mind of the girl, 
whenever she found herself screfened off by the 
bushes, in the company of Leslie Nevers, was in- 
calculable. On such occasions she forgot her 
worries in the " feast of reason and flow of soul " 
sure to develop. Which absorbed the more 
eagerly what the other had to impart, would be 
impossible to indicate. Nella doubtless derived 
the greater benefit of the two. 
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On one of the warm afternoons, while Nella 
waited for Leslie to appear, an exceptional visitor 
was honouring the library in the house with his 
presence. It was Jacob Rhinestein, who was hun- 
grily searching the titles of hundreds of ancient 
books. Having by ingenious but false pretenses 
insinuated himself into the tome-room, with more 
contortions than a colossal book-worm, or 
book-dragon, the fellow contrived to stare out 
of cotmtenance nearly every novel on the 
shelves. 

Throughout the long rows in this library, order 
reigned supreme. Arranged together, for in- 
stance, were all the novels of England, desirable 
for such a collection. These were placed chron- 
ologically. Rhinestein was not slow to observe 
the method; he even commented upon the beauty 
of the plan. Restraining his impulse and im- 
patience with much fortitude, the Jew edged 
closer and closer to the case where he calculated a 
much-desired volume should be standing. 

In the midst of one of his unctuous flatteries, 
Miss Leslie glided into the room, as quietly as a 
shadow. Beholding the intruder, she scowled. 
Her small nose found itself surrounded by lines 
of supreme contempt. Without attracting atten- 
tion to her presence, the girl moved briskly to a 
phalanx of books, plucked one from a row and 
made her departure. Rhinestein beheld her just 
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as she was going. His heart sank wich an omi- 
nous dread. 

More eagerly now and less reservedly, he 
moved along the solid wall of volumes. He 
reached the repository of old English novels. 
There were several gaps, where books were miss- 
ing from the straight line. His sharp eyes atilt 
for prey, ran over the titles swiftly. The book 
he sought was not on the shelves. Wildly des- 
perate, thus to be present where he was almost 
morally certain the book he sought should repose, 
and yet to be baffled, the Jew wandered up and 
down, across and about the library, as touchingly 
eager as a child. His comments were pitiful 
whinings, although the acting which he still con- 
tinued was clever. 

The philologist was not wholly annoyed; he 
was almost amused — for an hour. When he had 
submitted himself to the bore for another pro- 
tracted period, the matter ceased to be humorous. 
Rhinestein departed with profuse apologies and 
with ample expressions of gratitude, but a child 
could have pushed him over, so broken was the 
back of his dearest hope. He had failed. 

It was rarely Nella's habit to open a book, re- 
ceived via the cord transit over the wall, until she 
had reached her home. She usually glanced at 
the title, asked if the story were good, if the end 
were happy, and discussed — ^with a spontaneity 
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dead in all critics — ^the merits of the writer of the 
latest book digested. 

" Tm so glad you like Hereward/' said Leslie, 
on this occasion. " Many people prefer Kings- 
ley's ' Westward Ho/ or ' Hypatia/ or some of 
the others, but I think Hereward is the very best 
of all. I wish writers mentioned it oftener. You 
would think the English would." 

Nella readily agreed. She was glad, she said, 
that Hereward's daughter inherited her father's 
spirit and fought and bit and struggled when they 
carried her forcibly into the church to be wedded. 

" Now the story I've brought you to-day," re- 
sumed Leslie, " is the very first novel ever written 
by a woman. It doesn't seem as if there ever was 
a time when women were not writing novels, but 
there was. And oh — I nearly forgot, — when I 
went into the library to get the book, Papa was 
talking to a horrid old Jew, who calls himself a 
connoisseur on original editions, and goodness 
knows what. I couldn't bear him. Someway he 
looked a fraud. So I snipped out this book and 
ran. The joke of it all is, it's a first-edition vol- 
ume and just as rare as Jews in a pork shop. 
Look sharp, here it comes." 

Nella caught the precious tome and read the 
title. " Evelina." 



CHAPTER XI 

With her book tucked away beneath her arm, 
Nella departed for home in due season. Mrs. 
Lubbock was taking a nap and Grace was out, 
when she arrived. At the request of Mrs. Slin- 
gerland, Nella watered a number of potted 
plants, which flourished in the conservatory ad- 
joining the dining-room, after which she retired 
to her own boudoir and dipped into the romance 
of Evelina. The print seemed to melt and nm 
into her eyes, so rapid was her mode of reading. 
It seemed as if she looked at the top line, glanced 
at the bottom, came up the page and then moved 
to the next, yet when she had done it was a matter 
of great difficulty for Leslie Nevers to mention 
even a trifling detail which had escaped the girl's 
perusal. 

Thus she flew, with a rustle of book wings, into 
the story. She became deeply absorbed, when 
suddenly, as she turned a page, a few age-tinted 
papers fluttered out and down to the floor. Has- 
tily gathering the small flock together, she peered 
into one, but only far enough to discover a seal 
and a legal appearance which quite overwhelmed 
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her. She knew the papers must have a legal 
value; she felt quite certain they were not the 
property of Leslie. Her one idea was of respon- 
sibility, with such things in her possession. Her 
immediate desire was to return the book to Les- 
lie's father. It might be of the utmost import- 
ance, she thought, that these papers should be 
properly cared for and secured in a safer reposi- 
tory. 

Much as she regretted breaking the story off so 
abruptly, she replaced the documents between the 
leaves, noted the number of the page and wrapped 
the volume in strong paper. She had previously 
noted the address of the house in which Leslie 
abided, and writing this upon the wrapper she 
penned a brief note, explaining the circumstances, 
and mentioning the page where the documents 
would be found. The parcel and letter she posted 
back to her little friend at once. Fate, when she 
plays at shuttlecock and battledore, is daring. 
Not the remotest inkling of a thought that at last 
she had, as it were, held herself in her own hand, 
crossed Ndla's mental vision. 

She returned to the house and let herself into 
the garden by the tradespeoples' entrance, for the 
sake of directness. When about to pass into the 
conservatory, she found the way barred by Lord 
Hudson and a man friend who had evidently 
come to the place to find his lordship. They were 
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behind the hedge, near the path that led to the 
front gate. 

" Look here, you've no business to be following 
me about like this/' said Reggie, irately. " You'd 
better be off." 

" Right you are, old chap," replied the stranger, 
" but I'm fair cornered. I thought you'd oblige 
me for the sake of old times." 

" I haven't got it," said Reggie. 

The other man hesitated a moment. "I've 
seen the day you'd put up your ring, to give a 
chap a quid." 

" It's up now," Reggie confessed, imabashed. 
He pushed out his hand to show that his finger 
was guiltless of adornment. " My watch is up as 
well," he added. " I've been strapped myself, for 
a week. This chain is brass." A second sufficed 
for him to prove that the plated watch-guard he 
was wearing, for the sake of appearances, had 
nothing at its end save a bunch of keys. He con- 
cluded, " If I haven't got it I couldn't let you have 
it, could I?" 

Nella slipped back on the path and entered the 
house from another quarter. She felt ashamed 
for Lord Hudson. She knew what " up " signi- 
fied, for old memories of Matt Collins and the 
household trinkets that had gone to the pawn- 
broker were incised in her brain. Reggie's busi- 
ness might not have come home to her door par- 
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ticularly, had she not realized that Lord Hudson 
was and had been expending unwarranted sums 
of money to provide excursions, theatre parties, 
dinners, and dupHcate boxes of chocolate, dupli- 
cate btmches of orchids, and innumerable other 
trifles for Grace and herself. She felt guilty of 
living in a position in which these things could 
be. She dreaded to think of what might happen 
next. She felt herself false to Grace. Yet what 
could she do? Now, to have overheard, unin- 
tentionally and imwillingly, a portion of the talk 
between Lord Hudson and his friend, caused her 
a further mortification. She would much have 
preferred not to have heard what they had to say. 
Already Nella had contemplated flight from 
this home, in order to escape the atmosphere of 
specious enjoyment; but to leave, meant to strug- 
gle, perhaps bitterly, and also to lose Leslie 
Nevers. She had saved a small amount of money, 
but not sufficient to dare attempt to live upon it. 
Positions like the one she occupied were most un- 
common. If she resigned it and departed, she 
had no confidence that another home as good 
would be ready to receive her, nor even a guar- 
antee that Reggie Chinnock might not again dis- 
cover her whereabouts and renew his attentions. 
If this were to happen, and Grace were to become 
aware of it all, what would she think, and what 
would she say? No, she could not give up every- 
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thing in such a manner. She must remain, at 
least for the present, and fence with her problem. 

Lord Hudson's friend had departed, by the 
time Nella appeared in the drawing-room. Reg- 
gie had sauntered in, as cheerful as a kitten. He 
had certainly been intended for a king, for he 
could " do no wrong *' — ^at least, one that would 
stick, for he shed his shortcomings as fast as they 
fell upon him, and no one ever seemed to hold 
anything against him. At the present moment, 
he was attempting to engage William Hart in a 
spirited conversation. 

" I say, you are a rummy chap," he said, can- 
didly. "You should have come along up the 
river, yesterday. We had a rare good time." 

He was quite aware that this was like pouring 
a tondiment upon himself, to induce Mr. Hart to 
eat him the more readily, and he deliberately 
whetted the sullen creature's appetite further by 
adding, "You are missing it; isn't he. Miss 
Wemyss?" 

Ndla attempted to smile this pleasantry away 
and to change the subject. " I will let Miss Lub- 
bock know you are here," she said, moving to- 
ward the dining-room door. 

" I say, wait a bit," said Reggie. He followed 
familiarly, where she had gone, thrusting his fin- 
gers in his waistcoat pocket as he walked. 

In the door that led from the dining-room into 
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the hall Ndla turned, to find him directly behind 
her. A sense of uneasiness made her desire to es- 
cape, yet she could not be rude. 

" Look here," said he, cleverly barring the way, 
"you do stop a lot up stairs by yourself. I've 
hardly had a chance to speak to you now these 
two weeks past" 

Nella knew that he meant he had enjoyed no 
chances of speaking to her alone. " I — I haven't 
seen Miss Lubbock since morning. I must go 
at once to see her," she stammered. 

" Oh bother Miss Lubbock." Reggie grinned. 
" Look here, you're the sort I like, can't you see 
that? I've brought you a bit of a trinket. It's 
only a trifle." 

Quickly removing from his pocket the fingers 
which had been buried there while he spoke, he 
drew forth something that sparkled with myriad 
lights. He made a forward movement. 

"Oh indeed I must run up stairs directly," 
gasped the girl. " Miss Lubbock — she's — " 

" Right," said Lord Hudson, smiling his satis- 
faction. With a dextrous movement he had fas- 
tened a brooch to Nella's sleeve. 

Grace had actually appeared at the head of the 
stairs. Reggie moved like a swift shadow to the 
drawing-room. Nella in confusion and the guilt, 
which had been forced upon her, retreated to the 
sideboard and busied herself with the table linen 
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in an open drawer while with nervous fingers she 
tore at the brooch till its point stabbed her cruelly 
and she got it off her dress and into her pocket. 

"Oh, you're a good girl to help me/' said 
Grace, tripping lightly into the room. " Every- 
body must be famished. But we're going to 
have some lovely things to eat, and I'm going to 
get out the silver and make things look real swag- 
ger." Natural house-keeper that she was, Grace 
had always personally taken the care of plate and 
linen. "Say," she added now, in a whisper, 
" did you ever see the like, the way Will Hart 
keeps on coming? I should think he'd see he's 
not wanted. And we'll have to have him stop to 
supper — ^the old bear I " 

Nella could only murmur some indefinite re- 
ply. Had she been clever, in worldly devices, she 
would have taken the brooch from her pocket and 
presented it to Grace then and there, with a par- 
donable bit of mendacity to the effect that Lord 
Hudson had bashfully requested her thus to pre- 
sent the "trinket" at her earliest opportunity. 
This would have cut with both edges, relieving 
her and muzzling Reggie, but such a coup was 
not so much as suggested to her mind. Fortu- 
nately she could keep her face in the shadow, so 
that her blushes of mortification were not ob- 
served. 

Much as the girl desired to run up to her room 
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and hide the piece of jewelry, until she could con- 
vey it back to its donor, she was prevented, by 
trifles, from getting away. She and Grace as- 
sisted the servants to make the table beautiful. 
When it was done Grace had something else to 
keep her employed, until finally supper was served 
and the gentlemen were invited to repair to the 
dining-room without further delay. 

Nella murmured that she must wash her hands 
and dress herself in something fresh. 

" Oh nonsense, my dear," said Grace. " It's 
too late now for fancy toilets, and you look as 
sweet as a pink, while I look like the last daisy 
of summer. Now do sit down, that's a good 
girl." 

"Were you saying Miss Wemyss looks a 
pink?" inquired Lord Hudson, smiling boldly. 
" My word she does, doesn't she? I say, though, 
she should wear a few diamonds. She would 
want a lot of matching 1 You've seen a bit of 
dew on a pink, I dare say? That's about the 
caper. Quite right, isn't it. Miss Lubbock? " 

Grace agreed that it was. Miss Lubbock was 
not feminine, nor even human in one respect, — 
she had no jealousy of other yoimg women, how- 
soever much they might eclipse herself in beauty, 
accomplishments or charm. 

All this conversation jarred on Nella harshly. 
What a monster of h)rpocrisy she should appear 
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to her friend and benefactor, could Grace only 
know of what had occurred. 

The supper concluded, all moved leisurely to 
the drawing-room, to spend the evening. Nella 
had never been so acutely tortured in her life, not 
even while undergoing her greatest physical dis- 
comforts. She felt an ineffable relief, at length, 
when Grace asked her if she would kindly lock 
up the plate. This service she performed deftly. 
Taking the key, she barely entered the drawing- 
room sufficiently to hang the bit of iron in its ac- 
customed place, on a nail which was driven into 
the moulding of the door-frame, next the wall, in 
a spot most unlikely to be noticed. This done, 
she retired before anyone could request further 
favours. 

Locking the door of her room behind her, she 
lighted the gas and took from her pocket the 
brooch which Reggie had fastened upon her 
sleeve. It was a lizard of gold, blazing from its 
head to the end of its tail with diamonds of the 
purest lustre. 

Nella gazed upon it with a species of horror. 
She recognized in the bauble the only thing she 
had admired, a few days before, when she, Grace 
and Lord Hudson stood before a window in Re- 
gent street looking at the show. The cost of the 
trinket would have been sufficiently overwhelm- 
ing, but the added knowledge that Reggie had 
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pawned his ring and watch^ combined with her 
enforced interpretation of what such lavishness 
toward herself implied, was insupportable. She 
hated the jewel; she detested herself for having 
permitted such a thing to occur ; she was alarmed, 
guilty, annoyed beyond expression. And yet 
something in her brain responded to the flash 
of the stones. A thrill of pleasure which she 
could not override vibrated through her with 
every play of light from the lizard's flashing 
body. 

In her desperation she could have stamped 
upon the brooch, or have tossed it out of the win- 
dow. But she knew she must contrive to place it 
back in Lord Hudson's hands in a manner which 
it would be impossible for him to mistake. She 
had never been in such a fear of detection in all 
her life. The thing was maddening. 

Presently, hearing Grace's lively step upon the 
stairs, Nella looked about her for a place in which 
to conceal the jewel. There seemed to be no place 
adequate, so affected was her conscience about the 
whole affair. Action was imperative; Grace was 
in the hall. Suddenly catching up the pillow of 
her couch, the girl dropped the brooch beneath it, 
and pretended to be arranging her hair before the 
mirror. 

" Here you are, naughty girl ", said Grace, 
playfully. " Say, my dear, I can't find the ' Gar- 
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den of Sleep/ I wish you'd come down. Have 
you seen it lately?" 

" N — ^no, — I don't remember ", stammered the 
girl. 

" Well, come on down and have a look for it, 
that's a good girl. And we can't think of the name 
of that song we heard on the river. Lord Hud- 
son wishes to get a copy, to try. Do you remem- 
ber what it was ? " 

Nella started along mechanically. " I think it 
was something about a place called ' Malaga ' ", 
she said. 

" You're a dear, — that's it. ' Malaga-Mobile' 
You're sure to find the other music now." 

Ndla was glad to take the ill-ordered pile of 
music to a small table and hide her face, as she 
searched for the missing song. Grace informed 
his lordship of the title of the musical composi- 
tion he desired to secure. He took a card from 
his pocket, upon which to write the name. As he 
did so, a small piece of cardboard fluttered down 
to the floor from his waistcoat pocket, unob- 
served by anyone, save Hart and Nella. 

Hart glanced about to see if Nella were look- 
ing. She appeared to be quite engrossed. Mov- 
ing quietly along on the settee he picked up the 
bit of card and thrust it carelessly into his pocket. 

Upstairs Mrs. Slingerland was "trekking" 
from one room to another, on a still hunt for a 
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quilt and other bed-accessories, recently rendered 
essential by " baby ". Thus she entered Ndla's 
apartment. Appropriating the pillow, luider 
which Ndla had concealed the jewelled lizard, 
she walked out of the room with the trinket cling- 
ing to the fabric in which it had caught 



CHAPTER XII 

Nella's dismay, when she discovered the ab- 
sence of her pillow and the brooch was inexpres- 
sible. Her eyes dilated; she wrung her hands- 
She pawed at the couch eagerly, in a vain hope 
that the bauble might still be there. She gazed 
anxiously along the floor and about the room. 

Mrs. Slingerland had taken various articles of 
clothing in a similar manner before ; Nella there- 
fore guessed the truth at once. A terror grew 
upon her. She dared not go to Mrs. Slingerland's 
room and ask for the diamond lizard, as her own 
property; she dared not tell the whole truth, for 
no one would have believed it. Her anguish be- 
came more poignant at every new phase of the 
dilemma. Again and again she searched the 
room, in a restless despair. She pulled the couch 
to pieces, vainly. Her head ached; her brain 
seemed to swim. 

The girl did no sleeping to speak of, that night. 
Three times she started to Grace's room to tell 
her the story, but three times she recoiled from 
the task. It was so much easier to wait and see 
if matters might not straighten themselves. And 
everything would appear so black and unbeliev- 
227 
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able to Grace, she thought. But when the family 
should b^n to discuss it — then what should she 
do? 

At length, unable to endure the thought of 
what they would all conclude, she crept from the 
room, along the dark hall, to Grace's door. Grace 
must believe her — if she spoke voluntarily, be- 
fore they should have an opportunity of con- 
demning her of disloyalty, of accepting gifts from 
Lord Hudson and playing the sly traitor. 

Timidly she knocked on the door. There was 
no response. Then from the room across the hall, 
occupied by Mrs. Slingerland, came the sound of 
muffled voices. Grace was there, with her sister 
and mother. 

Too late 1 It was too late already. Dreading 
Mrs. Slingerland, as she always had, knowing her 
inability to stand before the shrapnel of accusa- 
tion which would be sure to pour from this aus- 
tere woman's lips, Nella chilled where she stood. 
She glided back to her own apartment and closed 
the door without a sotmd. 

At the council of three it was only too readily 
determined that Nella had received the gift from 
Lord Hudson. Grace had noticed the interest 
taken by Reggie that day when the trio examined 
the jewels in the window. Mrs. Lubbock was 
incredulous; she believed some mistake had oc- 
curred. Mrs. Slingerland worked herself up to 
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a fine " I-told-you-so " frame of mind. She had 
never, she said, trusted the girl, nor did she sanc- 
tion the methods by which the girl had been per- 
mitted to become an integral part of the family. 

Grace was excessively pained. She loved 
Nella with a sisterly devotion, an affection which 
had been large for several years. She had never, 
she told them, found anything but circumspection 
and commendable traits in her protege. It 
seemed, she admitted, as if one could not avoid 
a doubt after what had happened, yet she felt 
that they could not properly estimate Nella's 
heroism in having saved Mrs. Lubbock's life, nor 
could they ever adequately repay the debt of grat- 
itude which they must always owe for the deed. 
She was almost positive Nella was too refined 
and self-respecting to do what it seemed as if she 
must have done, in this instance. 

" And yet," she concluded, " it is always those 
quiet girls that one can never tell a thing about. 
But I don't believe she could have been as sly and 
mean as that." 

The question of what to do was not to be 
readily nor easily answered. Grace was unwilling 
to have any scenes, either with Nella or with 
Lord Hudson. Her regard for Reggie went 
deep ; she found it hard to think of surrendering 
the little tendrils of possibility in which she had 
permitted herself to become enmeshed. 
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She insisted, with a pitiful attempt to be hope- 
ful, that the matter should rest with themselves 
for the present. Perhaps Nella would speak. 
There was nothing criminal in the matter. They 
had always treated Nella as one of themselves, 
therefore Lord Hudson had been perfectly en- 
titled to do the same. If he had become fond of 
the girl, he was perfectly within his rights. And 
Nella herself was entitled to make the best pos- 
sible match, if she thought it wise. Yet she 
wished Nella had been more straightforward 
about it. For the present nothing should be 
said or done to convey the impression that any- 
thing unusual had occcurred. 

Her sense of justice made Grace an extraordi- 
nary character. She had rarely been rendered so 
sad as all this business made her. From having 
had a womanly hope that her feeling for Lord 
Hudson was reciprocated, she found herself 
hurled against a conviction that he had come to 
their house for the sole purpose of seeing Nella. 
How far their secret love-making might have 
gone she was wholly unable to conjecture. She 
found it difficult to make up her mind that Nella 
had equal rights in the case with herself and that, 
if Reggie loved her, the generous thing would be 
to further the attachment. She determined that he 
should still be encouraged to come, until, at least, 
she knew the exact status of affairs and the sort 
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of regard it was in which Lord Hudson held 
herself. 

Searching back upon the chain of events, 
formed throughout the weeks of that summer, by 
their numerous excursions and parties, Grace 
thought she detected countless small indications 
that it was Nella, and not herself, that Reggie 
had been coming to see, and for whom the various 
entertainments had been purchased. She won- 
dered at the blindness which had prevented her 
from observing these matters before. It was a 
bitter dose to take, yet always on the heels of re- 
sentment, came the mental reproduction of that 
picture wherein Nella leaped from the railroad 
platform, with a train almost upon her, to drag 
the helpless, gray-haired mother from the jaws of 
an awful death. 

Jealousy and recrimination would have been 
the natural emotions in a feminine breast, but 
Grace felt instead a sense of depression and sad- 
ness. She told herself she could have been happy, 
had Nella taken her into her confidence when the 
affair first began to take nebulous form. As it 
was, her sense of injury nearly equalled that of 
himiiliation, to think she had " been such a fool." 

The one gratified person in the house that night 
was Mrs. Slingerland, who felt herself particu- 
larly clever in having detected what was going 
forward. 
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When she appeared in the morning, Nella 
looked like a frightened child, who has been ex- 
pecting ghosts all night long. Even at this 
eleventh hour the girl might have made a clean 
breast of the whole affair had she not been intimi- 
dated by the married sister. Breakfast was a 
forlorn fimction, Grace being the only one who 
had the power or the will to act as naturally as 
possible. Nella could see through the sham as 
through a sieve, but the obvious forbearance 
which Grace was attempting, merely served to 
make the situation more poignant. Nella was 
gratified by an opportunity of getting away to the 
heath. Any excuse to escape from the house and 
from Lord Hudson, should he appear, was wel- 
come. In addition to this, she had made up her 
mind to share the whole matter with Leslie Ne- 
vers. She regretted that she had not done so 
earlier. Leslie might have been able to advise her 
as to a safer course than the one she had permitted 
herself to take. 

With more than usual haste she made her way 
to the trysting place. Against the wall a small 
paper roll was swaying, suspended from the cord 
by means of which the books usually arrived from 
and returned to the owner. The little roll was a 
letter, addressed to " Dear Nella." It explained 
that the novel, " Evelina/' containing the papers 
had been duly received; that " Papa " had said the 
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documents were of unquestionable importance, 
and had thereupon locked them up in his safe, for 
future investigation ; and that, having worn him- 
self out with indoor labour over his studies, he 
had suddenly made up his mind to leave town for 
the sea-side for a month. Leslie regretted that 
she had been unable to bid her friend good-by, 
"but Papa always went off in this unexpected 
manner, taking his daughter with him ", and as 
soon as ever they returned, she would commimi- 
cate with her " dear old chum " who, must call 
and visit them both in the " usual manner." 

Ndla felt the despair of utter abandonment. 
One month 1 What awful things might not hap- 
pen in a month 1 Prophetically she knew she 
would not be stopping with the Lubbock's for an- 
other month. She could never endure the silence 
which had characterised the morning; and the 
longer she neglected to speak, the less likelihood 
was there that her story would receive credence. 

For a moment she thought she must confront 
Lord Hudson, on the very first opportunity which 
should present itself, before the entire Lubbock 
family, telling him, with rightful indignation that 
his attentions were highly distasteful and that the 
trouble he had occasioned was not to be longer 
borne. But the next moment she knew she had 
not the courage to do anything of the kind. She 
was timid by nature, and portions of her life had 
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tended to increase this characteristic wealdiess. 
Besides, Reggie Chinnock would be Hkely to 
smile good-naturedly and no one — save perhaps 
Mrs, Slingerland — would feel the slightest resent- 
ment against him. 

As for herself, Nella confessed that she owed 
the fellow a debt of gratitude, for the faithfulness 
with which he had carried the letter from Nich- 
olas, which he had finally delivered. No, she 
could see no end to the wretched mistake. She 
could not even resign her situation in the family 
and depart, without appearing to confirm the 
suspicions which she felt were held against her. 
What a relief it would be if Grace would only 
speak up, or Mrs. Lubbock, — anybody but Mrs. 
Slingerland, who was the one most likely to do so. 

The nook in the leaves seemed a mockery. The 
emptiness of the oak-tree over the wall made the 
heath a desolation. It seemed to Nella as if 
never again would she know such happiness as 
had come to her here. Her soul cried out to 
Nicholas, to inquire where he was, and to implore 
him to come again into her life, as he had prom- 
ised. 

The next few days combined to make for the 
girl, as well as for Grace, one of the most unen- 
durable of times. Pressed by over-indulgent cred- 
itors. Lord Hudson had been " raising the wind," 
in consequence of which he was out of town, and 
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the house of Lubbock saw nothing of him. Grace 
was not satisfied to refer to the subject of the 
brooch to Nella until she should have seen Reggie 
at the house once more. Nella had abandoned all 
hope of accumulating sufficient courage to speak. 
Her sole refuge was to write letters to Nicholas, 
which might never be delivered. Mrs. Lubbock 
was dimly groping about, uncertain of every- 
thing. Mrs. Slingerland was active and ag- 
gressive. 

William Hart had abated nothing of his cus- 
tomary vigilance. He was present every evening 
imtil a respectable hour, when he departed with 
his expected mutterings which made up the simi 
of his conversation. He was none the less sullen, 
now that Reggie Chinnock had failed to appear 
for a notable period, because he found himself 
unable to arouse a proper sense of enthusiasm 
concerning his playing upon the violin, now that 
he had matters entirely to himself. His jealousy 
actually grew and thrived on the morbid concep- 
tion the man had of what must be passing in the 
mind of Grace Lubbock to make her so mock- 
cheerful, while Lord Hudson was less frequent in 
his calling. 

The fourth evening passed without a sign from 
Reggie. Grace was beginning to believe her sis- 
ter's suspicion, that Nella had given him warning 
by post not to come. Poor Nella, who was grow- 
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ing hollow-eyed over the affair, had at length de- 
cided to write a letter to Grace herself, explaining 
everything as fully as possible. She would have 
retired this evening for the purpose had not Grace 
contrived to keep her by, to prevent, as she be- 
lieved, the writing of further communications to 
Reggie. Suspicion; like fungus, grows on every- 
thing, the moment the atmosphere becomes no 
longer healthy. Mrs. Slingerland had engen- 
dered a suspicion of Nella's frequent excursions 
to the heath. She believed the girl contrived to 
meet, or at least to receive letters from " that in- 
significant little whippet of a Lord ", on all these 
occasions. 

On this present evening, William Hart, unusu- 
ally close to Nella, was restless and fidgety. He 
moved away to another seat, presently, and when 
he took his leave half an hour earlier than usual, 
Nella remained seated. Grace bade him good- 
night. She returned to the drawing-room, half 
inclined to " have it out " with Nella and end the 
whole miserable business. Because of the heat, 
the lamp had been turned low; the room was 
dimly rosy. Grace sat upon the lounge, collecting 
her thoughts, and a silence ensued. Nella was 
making a pretense of looking at the pictures in 
an illustrated paper, by the half light. Time after 
time she opened her lips, as if she started to speak 
to Grace, but every time the sound refused to 
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come. She blushed repeatedly and turned an un- 
scanned page of the book. 

When at length she arose, the girl felt some- 
thing slide down across her dress, and heard it 
strike the floor. Grace also heard something drop. 
She turned about in time to see a gleam of light, 
where a small article rolled along on the carpet. 
It stopped at her feet and she picked it up. It 
was Reggie's ring, the one he had pawned — 
the great carbuncle-seal ring with which all had 
become familiar. 

Grace looked at it curiously, for a moment, then 
at Nella. 

" This seems to belong to you," she said, icily, 
holding it forth for Nella to take. "I suppose 
Lord Hudson has given — " 

" I beg your pardon," said Nella, coming for- 
ward and taking the trinket." Why — ^where did 
it come from ? How did it — ^" 

" Where did it come from ! " said Grace, in a 
sudden scorn, mingled with the jealousy and 
resentment which until now she had kept un- 
der control. "Miss Wemyss, we may as well 
have it out, about the brooch and all, right 
now!" 

" Oh I have wanted to tell you," cried Nella, 
almost ready to sob. " I don't know anything 
about this ring, except — I don't know how it 
came here, but I have wanted to tell you — " 
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" Then you don't attempt to deny that he gave 
you that expensive diamond brooch?" 

" I— If you wiU let me tell '' 

"I knew it," said Grace, scornfully, "but I 
didn't think you'd treat me like that. And you 
daren't deny " 



" You don't deny it, do you? ' 
" No, but if you knew, — if you'll- 



What is all this row about? " demanded the 
voice of Mrs. Slingerland, who now appeared at 
the door. She had come down, certain that the 
inevitable rupture between Nella and Grace had 
burst its bounds at last. 

" It is nothing in particular," said Grace, coldly. 
'* It has all come out at last. She doesn't attempt 
to deny " 

" Deny 1 I should hope not 1 " said Mrs. Slin- 
gerland with emphasis. " She is convicted in her 
own handwriting. I knew it! I knew she was 
writing to him every blessed night of her life! 
And I've found a letter at last. Will you listen 
to this? " She began to read from one of Nella's 
letters to Nicholas Drew, which Nella was now 
addressing: " Dearest Love," her confidence hav- 
ing grown and her diffidence having worn away. 

" ' Oh dearest,' " read Mrs. Slingerland, 
" ' how I yearn for you to come back. If you 
knew how much I need you now, I know you 
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would hasten. I have prayed for you to come 
back to me safely, nearly every night since you 
went. How long will it be, dearest? 1 some- 
times wonder if you will love me still, when you 
return ' — and so forth and so forth," concluded 
Mrs. Slingerland, with blighting contempt. 
" Could you ask for anything more after that ? 
If you want any more, listen to this tommy rot — 
' I need you now more than ever, for I am sure 

trouble ' " 

With a short cry of pain and anger Nella 
sprang forward and snatched the letter from the 
woman's hands. Like a tigress at bay, she stood 
for a moment and then darting swiftly past the 
sisters, and up the stairs, she bolted her door and 
threw herself down on a chair, where she wept 
and sobbed convulsively. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Long before morning, reaction would have 
brought Grace Lubbock's sense of justice and 
gratitude, for years of faithfulness, as well as 
for having saved her mother's life, surging back. 
But once, when she tried Nella's door, quietly, 
she found herself rebuffed, and gladly she re- 
turned to her own apartment. She was pained 
by the whole affair, excessively, yet she felt that 
Nella had played the blackest sort of a traitor 
part, beneath the roof which had protected her 
for years. 

Not a glimmer of light could she get that 
threw so much as the slightest extenuation of cir- 
cumstance on Nella's conduct. Nevertheless she, 
too, cried and failed to sleep, until nearly five in 
the morning. She had loved Nella too long and 
well and with a sense of gratitude too deep to 
give her up lightly. With all her heart she 
wished Lord Hudson had never crossed the 
threshold of their peace and trust. 

So sad and wistful was the face of Nella, in 
her dreams, that Grace awoke with a sense of de- 
siring self-flagellation for what she had done. 
Before she was dressed, she started, with a girlish 
240 
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impulse, to "kiss and make it all up." She 
paused at her door, for a white envelope had been 
thrust beneath it and it lay there on the carpet, 
suggesting much. By instinct she knew it came 
from Nella. Her fingers trembled as she broke 
it open. 

"Dear Grace/' she read, "I am going to 
write this note to you because you have always 
been so fair in all your judgments. And you 
have been very kind and loving to me as well. 

" I have not been deceiving you, for I do not 
like Lord Hudson. And a terrible mistake has 
been made. I have been engaged for over seven 
years to someone else. I was engaged when I was 
only a little child, and he went off to the wars, and 
I have never seen him since, and it was a letter to 
him which your sister found and read. You may 
think it silly of me to write letters which I can- 
not send, but it has been a consolation to me for 
a long time. 

" But about that brooch — ^Lord Hudson tried to 
give it to me that same night it was found. And 
I did not want to receive it, so he pinned it to 
my sleeve, while I was trying to get past and 
go up the stairs to you, and I hid it, in shame, and 
could not speak of it to you then, but your sister 
carried it away, as she had no right to do, and I 
knew she would be unjust, so I could not bear to 
tell you about it then. But that is the truth and 
that is all there is about it. What your sister has 
intimated is more than I can bear. 

" And that same night, while in the garden, I 
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heard Lord Hudson talking to some man friend of 
his, who was at the gate and wanted to borrow 
money. Lord Hudson told him he had pledged 
his watch and ring. I suppose he did it to buy 
the brooch. In the evening, as you may remem- 
ber, Lord Hudson took a card from his pocket to 
write on the name of that song about * Malaga,' 
and when he did this a pawn-tidket dropped on the 
floor, and Mr. Hart picked it up, when he thought 
no one was looking; as you ought to know, he is 
a very jealous man. And Mr. Hart must have 
dropped the ring in a fold of my gown, so that 
it fell on the floor when I stood up, for it could 
not have come there in any other way, and Lord 
Hudson never gave it to me in the world. 

" I have known Lord Hudson ever since I was 
a child, and he did me a favour which made me 
try to like him a little, but that is all. So this is 
the truth and I want you to know it, because you 
have always been nice and the nearest like a sis- 
ter I ever had. So good-by, with love. And 
please give my love to your mother and say good- 
by, for I love her dearly. 

" Yours sincerely, Nella Wemyss." 

Grace made no effort to restrain the tears that 
welled in her eyes. Half dressed, she ran to Nel- 
la's room. It was all in order; the bed was un- 
disturbed, but of Nella, and the little trinkets 
which she had gathered from time to time, there 
was no sign. No one, not even the servants had 
seen her depart. 

Remorse and anguish preyed upon Grace 
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swiftly. Ten hundred documents or witnesses 
could not have proved to her mind more conclu- 
sively that Nella had spoken the truth than did 
the tear-stained letter in her hand. She would 
have given her dearest possessions for one mo- 
ment of Nella back, believing as she did that she 
probably would never see the hapless girl again. 

Defending her friend at the breakfast table, 
Grace aroused a small family disturbance. Mrs. 
Slingerland did not propose, for she said so her- 
self, to be " hauled about by the nose, by any such 
invented stories." Mrs. Lubbock quite agreed 
with Grace. She inquired, time after time, where 
Nella had gone, to which question Grace as often 
and patiently responded that no one knew 

The day was one of interminable length to 
Grace, who, like an avenging goddess, waited im- 
patiently for evening and William Hart. She 
hoped Reggie would not appear very soon. She 
was heart-sore over the entire affair. Nella's ad- 
mission about the brooch had not exculpated his 
lordship. 

The day ended at last. William Hart, however, 
was more than an hour later than usual in ap- 
pearing. He had been walking up and down the 
street, rallying his courage. When he entered the 
house he fully intended to make a formal declara- 
tion of love to Grace and ask her to become his 
wife. 
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111 at ease, he was nevertheless more than or- 
dinarily agreeable; and he could make himself 
decidedly clever and endurable when he tried. 
His cheap wit had fascinated Grace, when he had 
first arisen on her limited horizon, and his inti- 
mate knowledge of and reverence for music had 
served to niche him high in her estimation. 

To-night the angered young woman made short, 
metallic work of tJieir interview. Her righteous 
indignation was a fine thing to see; her scorn 
withered the man like a blistering wind. When 
he departed, which was a culmination soon ef- 
fected, the Hart incident was dosed forever. 

Grace was supported through the ordeal by an 
artificial strength and courage. She was weak 
when the business was concluded. 

Having proved that Nella was right, she knew 
not whether to exult or to cry. Nella was gone, 
sore, wounded, insulted and disgraced; but Lord 
Hudson — well, at least Nella would refuse him, 
— and there was still hope. 

On the following afternoon his lordship re- 
turned to the Lubbock domicile, smiling, and as 
thin as ever. In due course he inquired point- 
blank for Miss Wemyss. Grace told him a part of 
the truth, with only the necessary equivocations. 

" She went away yesterday morning," she said, 
"we don't know where. And I never felt so 
mean over anjrthing in all my life." 
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"Really?" said Reggie. "Why would she 
leave?" 

" I don't believe she liked Mrs. Slingerland," 
Grace confessed, frankly. " It's too bad she didn't 
know Mrs. Slingerland is expecting to leave for 
Liverpool to-morrow." 

Reggie felt for an embryo moustache on his 
lip. " I say " said he, " that was a rummy thing 
to do." 

" She said you had left a small parcel," Grace 
continued, blushing as she turned away her face. 
" I believe this must be the one she meant." 

She gave him a very small parcel indeed. It 
contained the jewelled lizard. 

"Thank you," said Reggie, with his usual 
sang froid, " she needn't have troubled, I'm 
sure." 



CHAPTER XIV 

It was not without the deepest emotions of 
grief and regret that Nella left the Lubbock resi- 
dence. It had been her home— even more of a 
home than she had known with her Aunt Jennie. 
Her affectionate regard for Mrs. Lubbock was 
but little short of that which any loving daughter 
experiences for a mother; and Grace had certainly 
fulfilled every corollary of a thoughtful, indul- 
gent sister. But to Nella's mind, remaining 
another day or night beneath the roof was wholly 
out of the range of things possible. 

Whither to go, when she was out on the walk 
in front of the house, small bag in hand and larger 
parcel, of dresses, beneath her arm, was not to be 
quickly determined. She meant to take lodgings, 
and the one qualification which she had in mind 
was that the place must be far from the haunts 
which were likely to be frequented by Lord Hud- 
son. 

With this in mind, and with a memory of the 
region as one affording many opportunities for 
selecting suitable quarters, she went to the rail- 
road and secured a ticket for Gower street sta- 
tion, via King's Cross. Upon arriving at her 
246 
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destination, she left Euston road behind her and 
proceeded southward until she encountered the 
region of apartments to let. Here she began a 
systematic inquiry, when the morning was suf- 
ficiently advanced toward reasonable hours. 
There were places of many sorts, some expensive, 
beyond her limit, some cheap, below her estimate 
of respectability. Some were moderate and dirty, 
others high-priced and equally unclean. Decent 
places, at the moderate price which she had in 
mind, were rare. Having served an apprentice- 
ship at this sort of searching, for the Lubbocks, 
whenever they had journeyed about, Nella was 
brisk and business-like at every place she visited. 

At the end of a couple of hours of hard work, 
she found a suitable room, facing Torrington 
Square. Duly installed here, she purchased sev- 
eral newspapers and scanned their advertising 
columns, while she ate her breakfast, for an- 
nouncements among the " Help Wanted ", to see 
if anything appeared desirable or promising for 
a needful young woman. Marking two such ad- 
vertisements, she clipped them out and proceeded 
to make a personal application for emplojmient. 

By noon she had returned to headquarters, 
somewhat fagged, disappointed and lonesome. A 
little cry, a restless nap and the day was done. 
The programme, slightly varied, accounted for 
the best portion of a week. On three separate oc- 
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casions, during this time, Nella had noted some 
"wants" which appealed to her fancy, but the 
requirements of which were quite out of her line. 
They were requests for applications to go out 
to India, in various capacities and for all of which 
positions application was to be made at the of- 
fices of Winston and Company, Holborn Viaduct. 
It was a Friday morning when at last the girl 
noted one of these which she thought she might, 
with reason, hope to satisfy. It read : 

" Wanted — A governess for three young chil- 
dren. Must have executive ability and be ready 
to take passage for India by steamer sailing next 
Tuesday. Apply to-day at the office of Winston 
and Co., etc., etc." 

Nella's heart beat a little quickly as she read 
these lines. She had not dreamed of travelling 
so far away, yet she had a vague idea that Nich- 
olas Drew had been ordered to India, and doubt- 
less she might at least hear of him, could she only 
be out in that country. 

Smart distance that it was, for a dry summer 
day, Nella walked to the offices indicated in the 
announcement and entered where the name of 
Winston and Co. was painted on a door. She 
found herself in a small " compound," surrounded 
by walnut counters and grotmd-glass parti- 
tions. Directly ahead was a " fence " of woven 
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brass rods, through which could be seen a num- 
ber of clerks and the office boy. 

Several heads were turned, languidly. A young 
woman in great blue goggles was far from be- 
ing edifying, wherefore the clerks continued at 
their work. 

" Wot'll ye 'ave? " said the office boy, with a 
managerial air. 

" I should like to see the head of the house,*' 
said Nella. 

" Wot's your business? " 

" I shall be glad to tell it to the gentleman I 
mentioned." 

"I don't expect he'll see yer," said the boy. 
" I'll ask him. " He blew a mighty blast into a 
tube and then waited. " There's a young lidy what 
wants to see the manager," said he, after which he 
pushed the end of the tube into his ample ear 
and waited again, finally adding, " Will you please 
come this wye?" 

Nella entered a barred gate and followed the 
urchin up a flight of stairs. On a door, which 
she soon confronted, appeared the words, 
" Mr. Hubert Winston. Private." 

Here the boy knocked. With her heart beat- 
ing a lively tattoo, the girl obeyed the summons 
to enter. She found herself in the company of a 
big, bearded man. It was Nicholas Drew. 

"Mr. — ^Mr. Winston, I believe," she stam- 
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mered. Placing the backs of her hands together, 
with her old-time oddity, she pressed them against 
her heart. 

Behind his tan colour Nicholas became white. 
He knew her at once by her glorious hair, darkly 
red as mahogany. One word arose to his lips. 
He would have given a fortune to cry out 
" Nella ! " but he checked himself with a strenu- 
ous effort and waved to a chair. 

Embarrassed herself and somewhat over-awed, 
Nella had noted nothing. The slight nod of as- 
sent which Nicholas had given when she pro- 
nounced the name of Winston was sufficient in- 
dication that she had made no mistake. She 
sat down, in a flutter that made her fingers trem- 
ble as she removed the hideous glasses. 

Nicholas, who had arisen at the entrance of a 
lady, sat down again and fumbled at his papers. 
He was dazed; he was smitten dumb by the beauty, 
which, although promised in the little sweetheart, 
of so many years before, had matured in such 
brilliance and purity. He dared not speak; he 
dared not own himself. All his doubts as to 
whether or not she would prove attractive and 
satisfactory to his manhood's judgment, when he 
should meet her, were flown to the winds, and 
were utterly forgotten. But on the other hand, 
if he had feared before that when he found her, 
Nella would recoil from the great " bear *' which 
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he had become, he was fairly a coward now, when 
he beheld her there before him. 

"Winston!" Yes it was fortunate she had 
called him Winston. The street children about 
the office steps had called him " Mr. Winston " 
from the first and he had smiled and said nothing. 
Nella believed him to be Winston now — and it 
was well she did ; it gave him his cue. He could 
masquerade behind another man's name, inno- 
cently, until he should be able to determine 
whether or not this lovely girl could care for him 
on his own inherent merits, and not as the out- 
come of a dream of their youth. All this flashed 
into and through his brain instantly. 

" You — ^you desired to see me? " said he, husk- 
ily. 

"Yes— yes, sir," stuttered the girl. "I— 
called in answer to your advertisement, about a 
governess." 

" Right 1 I — ^You refer to the situation out in 
India?" 

Nella nodded. Her heart was tripping so 
fast that she hardly dared trust herself to 
speak. 

Nicholas opened his mouth to say something, 
but closed it again. He had thought of a vital 
point. It would never do to award this position 
to Nella. Having found her, he must endeavour 
to keep her in sight, long enough to know her 
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and even to address his attentions to her, as an 
admirer. His test — ^the test of himself and the 
affection which he hoped would spring again in 
her heart, for the soldier boy returned, — ^this 
must be made. He must contrive to keep her near. 
The situation out in India was one which he de- 
sired urgently to fill. Nella fitted the require- 
ments to perfection yet he must refuse her the 
opportunity to travel. 

'' I am quite in need of such a situation,'^ she 
presently pleaded, having found a small voice at 
last. " I should be very grateful if you could rec- 
ommend me, and I can furnish proper creden- 
tials." 

Drew's mind worked quickly. He grasped at 
half a dozen extravagant fancies and then hit upon 
the plan of creating a position, over which he 
himself could be supervisor and in which he could 
readily install his " sweetheart." A bit of diplo- 
matic adroitness was essential. 

" Well," said he, slowly, " the fact is you have 
come a bit too late. I regret to say the situation 
you seek is already filled." 

" Oh," said Nella. Down went her spirits; her 
dark eyes became appealingly wistful. Nicholas 
could scarcely contain himself, so tremendous was 
his desire to kneel at her feet and proclaim him- 
self her slave, then and there. 

" I'm sorry to have given you so much trou- 
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ble," added the girl. " Fm sure I am very much 
obliged for your courtesy." 

She arose to bid him good-day. The whistle 
at the tube shrieked wildly. 

"Just a moment, please/' said Nicholas. He 
placed the tube to his lips, saying, "Are you 
there?" 

The office boy spurted up another message. 

" Right," said the man. " Just say I shall be 
at liberty in half an hour. Tell the — ^the — ^to call 
again — ^yes, call again, later." It was another ap- 
plicant for the bertih of governess to three children. 

"I was about to say. Miss ^," resumed 

Nicholas. 

" Wemyss," Nella timidly supplied 

" — Miss Wemyss, that we have a great deal of 
this sort of thing to do, recommending suitable 
women, and so forth, to English families out in 
India, and it is quite out of our way." 

" Yes, sir. I have seen several of your adver- 
tisements." 

" Quite right. And though we had no inten- 
tion of exporting human beings, in our business, 
it has become quite a branch of our every-day 
affairs," 

Nella nodded. She failed to understand why 
Mr, Winston took the trouble to explain these 
details to a strange young woman. 

" I — ^I am really very much in need of some 
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clever young woman to take this emplojrment 
business and intelligence department entirely into 
her own hands. Do you think you could manage 
anything of the sort? " 

" Why yes," said Nella, eagerly grasping the 
horns of the situation at once. " I was once en- 
gaged in work quite similar to what you have 
mentioned. I had twenty-three girls, help of all 
sorts, to keep in berths and many women clients, 
anxious to secure good servants from the lot I 
should like very much to try." 

Nicholas was experiencing grave difficulties to 
preserve a commercial exterior. He dared not re- 
lax an item from the briskest of business meth- 
ods, or he should certainly have gone to pieces in- 
continently. 

" Right," said he. " When shall you be ready 
to commence?" 

"Why— now," gasped Nella, "that is— if it 
is quite convenient." 

" Oh quite ! You may hang your hat— er — 
no, not with mine — ^but on the nail near the door. 
I shall order a rack put up directly. This desk 
will answer admirably." 

He arose with boyish alacrity, strode across the 
room with a grace not to be expected from one of 
his large appearance, and cleared the desk alluded 
to for action, with a few broad sweeps. 

"I shall have the honour of informing our 
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clerk at once/' he added, and before the girl could 
do more than turn about he had started down the 
stairs. 

The clerks accepted the matter with official 
calm. The name and address of Miss Wemyss 
were entered on the books of the company. 

"I wish most distinctly to impress upon the 
mind of each," Nicholas informed them, "that 
under no circumstances is anyone to address me 
by any other name than that of Mr. Winston, 
until such time as I may give notice to the con- 
trary." 

The clerks raised their mental eyebrows, but 
said nothing. 

Nella was ready to seat herself at the desk 
when again Nicholas appeared in the office. 

" Here," said he, " are several letters, received 
from applicants for situations, for which we have 
advertised, and here is a list of all the situations 
still to be filled. You might commence by writing 
letters of appointment for the persons who have 
written. You will find paper in the top drawer 
on your right." 

Having reserved from the list the still vacant 
situation of governess, concerning which he had 
been " diplomatic," Nicholas resumed his own seat 
and gazed yearningly at the back of Nella's head. 
He had placed her purposely with her back to- 
ward him. 



CHAPTER XV 

Lord Hudson inaugurated a still hunt on his 
own account. During his absence from the city 
he had missed Nella Wemyss sorely. Not to find 
her, when he returned, when he might as well 
have been off in the cool country, if she were 
really lost, was not to his taste. The Lubbock 
house was not neglected; he maintained a con- 
fidence that Grace might yet hear from the run- 
away and give him the needed information as to 
her whereabouts. Besides this, he had a decided 
liking for Grace, who had merely been eclipsed by 
Nella, but toward whom it must be admitted he 
had no very serious intentions. 

Grace was one of those good girls that every 
man likes and that no one of them seems to think 
of as marriageable. Her utter good-nature, fair- 
ness and plainness made her " one of the boys," 
in a way. She was not the sort of girl with whom 
a man becomes infatuated, and any love which 
she might finally engender would be of such a 
slow growth and friendly description that a man 
would fail, for months, to know it had entered his 
citadel at all. She was a " capital chum " — a 
256 
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relative position too frequently fatal to matri- 
monial ambitions. 

Obtaining no information from his negative 
means of searching, Reggie worked his intel- 
lect for a plan of campaign. He knew that Nella 
must have taken apartments; he concluded she 
would most likely be economical. By attempting 
to put himself in her glace, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that she would probably have settled at 
some distance from the Lubbocks. 

Nearly the first move he made was to go to the 
Hampstead Heath station of the railroad and in- 
quire if she had been noticed when she left that 
neck of the woods. The ticket collector remem- 
bered her distinctly, as also did the man who sold 
her the bit of pasteboard. She had travelled at 
such an extraordinary hour of the morning, for 
a single woman, that the men could scarcely have 
done otherwise than observe her. Lord Hudson 
bought a ticket to Gower street forthwith. 

With no lack of nerve, he commenced a sys- 
tematic visitation of all the houses he could find, 
near the Gower street neighbourhood, where 
apartments were to let. At every door he boldly 
inquired if a young woman by the name of Miss 
Wemyss had recently applied for accomodations. 

This was tedious and discouraging work, but 
Reggie was persevering. He did a little of this 
every morning for a week, after which he usually 
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spent the remainder of the day flat on his back in 
Regent's Park, where the grass and the shade 
were coolest. Doubtless his lordship would have 
abandoned this method earlier had he not had the 
fortune finally to discover a woman to whom 
Nella had actually applied. 

" Was she a pretty young woman, with a small 
mole just above her eye? " inquired the woman, 
" and rather a sad look about her eyes? " 

" Quite right," agreed Lord Hudson. " Did 
she stop with you?" 

" No, she said she liked the room, but she 
couldn't afford the money. I recommended her to 
try down Gray's Inn Road way." 

Reggie thanked her and resumed his search. 
He was still a considerable distance from Tor- 
rington Square. 

Nella, meanwhile, installed to her taste, and liv- 
ing amid new emotions, was undergoing a process 
which she was quite at a loss to understand. Al- 
though her evenings were long and quite her own, 
she had written no more letters to Nicholas, nor 
could she seem to begin. In possession of a key 
to the little private square so near at hand, she 
spent the early portion of every evening in the 
open air. This small park afforded a seclusion not 
to be enjoyed where the public were admitted. 
By procuring her own little folding stool, she 
managed completely to isolate herself in a pretty 
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spot where grass was underfoot, green shrubbery 
screened her from the view of casual passers by, 
outside, and a tree spread its branches overhead. 
Either sitting here, at peace, or walking about for 
the sake of the exercise, she learned new habits 
of delight 

Evening after evening, tempted by the long twi- 
light, she brought out her paper and pencil, but 
the letter refused to spread on the light-gray sur- 
face. For this remissness she accused herself, and 
yet she was sure she loved Nicholas as dearly as 
ever. Once or twice she asked herself if Nicholas 
had any right to remain so long away and be si- 
lent, and how long she could be expected to re- 
main in a state of single expectancy. On these 
occasions she felt the fire of blushes creep up her 
throat, around her neck, up over her cheeks and 
into the very roots of her hair. She demanded 
of herself to know what she meant, but if she 
knew the answer, she dared not confess it, even 
to her own conscience. Yet she could not deny 
that she felt a sort of wild happiness. She tin- 
gled at the rustling of a leaf. Her heart bounded 
at the most shadowy of thoughts. 

On the second Sunday after she had found her 
new employment, Nella was seated on her little 
stool, divinely in accord with the breath of the 
zephyr, the songs of the birds and the warmth of 
a perfect day. Her would-be letter to Nicholas 
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was n^lected on her knee. She was gazing at 
nothing, up through the leaves above her head. 

" Oh, there you are, I say," said a voice. 

She started, looked about and discovered Reg- 
gie Chinnock, smiling and nodding as he peered 
between the iron pickets of the fence. 

"Why — good morning," she answered. 
" Where —I was just '' 

" Look here, let a fellow come in," interrupted 
Lord Hudson. " They always lode these beastly 
gates." 

Ndla admitted him, half timidly. She had left 
her hat on the grass. Her hair was gloriously 11- 
liuninated. A light of happiness was burning in 
her eyes. She looked as fresh and irresistible as 
a rose-bud. In her new state of mind she was 
genuinely glad to see Reggie ; he seemed such an 
old acquaintance. 

" I say, I have had a look for you," said he, as 
he tossed his hat beside hers, on the grass, " I've 
inquired at all of twenty houses, and now I've 
found you quite by accident. I am a lucky chap, 
don't you think so?" 

There was too obvious an element of flattery in 
such devotion as this searching implied for Nella 
to be unaffected. Besides, she felt a spirit of reck- 
lessness quite foreign to her nature, and quite as 
inexplicable as all the new emotions taking root 
in her bemg. 
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" You don't look very tired," she rq)lied. smil- 
ing prettily. 

"No, Fve enjoyed it," said Lord Hudson, 
cheerily, " but the reward is always quite the best 
part, isn't it?" 

Nella hardly dared be positive on a point in- 
volving subtleties. " Where were you going, just 
now ? " she inquired. 

" I was thinking of taking a turn toward the 
Lubbock's. They '' 

" Oh, I'm glad you call." 

" Are you? They were cut up about the way 
you left, especially Grace, It was a rummy thing 
to do, wasn't is?" he began to fumble in his 
pocket Nella feared the lizard brooch might be 
about to emerge, which indeed was the fact 

"Please — ^please, do not speak of that," she 
said. Her tone was so altered, in a second, that 
R^gie dropped the lizard back to its hollow. He 
intended this time to be more cautious. Having 
made a "bally mess of it," as he said himself, 
before, he meant to proceed in a manner more ac- 
ceptable to this sensitive young woman. He liked 
her the more for the aloofness with which she 
held herself. It was not a trite sensation. 

" This would be a lovely day on the river," said 
his lordship, with calm irrelevance. " Rather hot 
in town." 

" It would be nice '' 
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" I say, then, look " 

" But I like it here quite as well/' 

"Yes, I do. Delightful, isn't it?'* Reggie 
tacked with commendable skill. To blunder was 
easy and another big mistake might prove fatal. 
He was glad not to be dismissed forthwith, for 
now that his regard had taken on such a cautious 
tone, he feared his " ladie faire," and he would 
have obeyed her slightest behest. He began on 
safer ground, with brilliant accounts of his 
career at the University. At these he was 
entertaining, for he never wanted for a point 
when the resources of mendacity were ready 
to hand. 

Astonished at herself, Nella enjoyed the chat- 
ter, with which the hours were whiled away. She 
could hardly fathom the reason for it, but she 
was gay, far readier with quips than she had ever 
been before in Reggie's society, and not resentful 
or short with his point-blank compliments, which 
he employed — ^to give him credit — ^with circum- 
spection. 

When at length he departed, she shook hands in 
a manner which she had never permitted herself to 
indulge in before. Also she answered affirma- 
tively when he asked her if she visited the square 
quite often. She returned to her lodgings lightly 
singing, still ineffably happy, still unaccountable 
to herself. She had forgotten the letter to Ni- 
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cholas, and no spectre of the past arose to give her 
warning or rebuke. 

At dusk Nicholas Drew himself walked fur- 
tively past the house, glancing at the numbers. 
Supplied with Nella's address by means of the of- 
fice books, where such information was kept con- 
cerning all the company's employes, he had been 
able to find the location readily enough. Indeed 
the man had been driven to come. He had fought 
against the temptation stubbornly; he had lost ap- 
petite and sleep. 

Now that he was on the ground, in response to 
the indomitable will of the love which surged in 
his breast, he could think of nothing definite which 
he dared to do. On a ten-day's " acquaintance " 
he could not presume to call, and even had he ar- 
gued conclusively that this would be a proper 
thing to do, he had not the courage. He was so 
unreservedly in love that he dared not take the 
slightest chance of offending the taste or sense 
of propriety of the girl whose name he had kept 
so long and constantly on his lips and who was 
so manifestly timid. 

As if in fear that she might issue forth and de- 
tect him in the act of seeking her shrine, he re- 
treated down the street, halted and crossed over. 
Slowly then he edged back to a point opposite the 
house and stood with his back against the iron 
palings of the fence, looking upward at the lighted 
windows and wondering which was hers. 
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Unaware that Nella's room was dark, his gaze 
rested on a fUmy otange light, lower down, which 
he selected as the only possible one in the house 
where Nella could be. If love, by any Marconi 
system, can travel from one highly charged po- 
tentiality to another locality, toward which it is 
directed, then the love of Nicholas Drew went into 
that building where the bald-headed, toothless 
grandfather of the family had his abode. 

Nella, as mentioned, preferred the cool, sweet 
darkness, which so inoffensively assumed the place 
of dusk. Her window was up and with her soft 
rounded arms upon the sill she was gazing down 
into the trees and darksome greenery, which rus- 
tled back of the sentimental Nicholas. From time 
to time she laid her hot cheek upon her hands, 
vaguely striving for some expression of the in- 
definable ecstacy to which she was still a prey. 
As nearly as she could formulate her feelings, 
she adored the stars. She dared not dwell upon 
thoughts of anything more concrete, or near. 

It was therefore to the stars that she finally 
breathed an impassioned goodnight. The clock in 
a steeple had beaten out the hour of twelve. 

Sighing and daring to toss a kiss toward the si- 
lent house, Nicholas slowly wandered away, leav- 
ing behind him an envy of the trees, which would 
see her in the morning. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Nicholas arrived at the office early, as he had 
done for over a week, or, to be definite, since 
Nella had accepted a situation at the desk so near 
his own. He found Nella standing outside the 
street door, watching the antics of a pair of young 
girl rowdies. 

The two roughly dressed drifters with the 
debris of London, were coming crookedly up the 
street, arm in arm, singing a popular song, in 
voices big enough for men. Their hats were 
askew, their faces were dirty. Doubtless a pub- 
lic house had topped the climax of their revel. 

"That is a sorry sight, Miss Wemyss," said 
Nicholas. 

" Indeed yes," replied the girl. " It is really 
too bad. I feel sorry to see them. It seems so 
much more dreadful in girls than it would in 
boys." 

" Right," Nicholas responded, as they entered 
the office and started up the stairs. "If they 
were boys it would still be possible to make some- 
thing out of them. I have often thought what a 
pity it is that girls and young women like that 
cannot enter the army. You must have noticed 
265 
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what the army will do for raw young boys and 
worthless fellows." 

" Indeed I have, and it is splendid ! Oh, I think 
the army is grand 1 " 

" It is — it's grand, for young fellows," Nicholas 
affirmed. " It is because of the discipline. Every 
year there are hundreds of slovenly youngsters, 
who look disreputable and hang-dog, and who 
haven't apparently a spark of self-respect left in 
their hides, but they buck up and make a rare lot 
of Tommys." 

"And brave — ^and respected," added Nella 
eagerly. 

" Yes, respected, but better than that, they re- 
spect themselves. Put a smart uniform on a lad, 
drill him a bit, and he's a new boy. It's the uni- 
form and the discipline. He loses his awkward- 
ness. Self-reliance helps him; he's sure of his 
berth. I think he is the most lifted-apart from 
the common fellows with whom he might have as- 
sociated, of any lads I know. He has become a 
soldier; everybody regards him as an integral part 
of a great army. He can't be common or low 
after that. Drill, militarism — those are the things 
that do it." 

" But of course poor weak girls couldn't fight," 
said Nella, whose cheeks were glowing and whose 
eyes were kindled with fire. "But it would do 
them a lot of good, if they could join the army 
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and get the discipline, I'm sure. I have thought 
a great deal about what ought to be done for 
girls." 

" Oh, a rare lot of good it would do," echoed 
Nicholas, enthusiastically. " If they could only be 
recruited and drilled and got under discipline and 
put into uniforms, there is no reason at all why 
they should not be benefitted quite as much as the 
boys. It's a pity — ^it*s really a pity they cannot 
have an equal chance. I have thought about 
that " 

The scream of the tube whistle interrupted him 
shrilly. " Are you there ? " he said into the hose. 
" Yes — Right. Well, send her up at once to Miss 
Wemyss." 

The thread of his discourse was broken. He sat 
down at his desk and began to read his letters. 
Nella moved swiftly to her chair and made ready 
for the applicant who had come in answer to one 
of the company's advertisements. 

Nicholas was soon neglecting the correspond- 
ence. He could not resist the desire to look up, 
furtively, at the bright face, which Ndla turned to 
the woman who was being subjected to a rigid and 
well-directed cross-examination. How well Nella 
handled this business, thought Nicholas. How 
clever she was, and ablel 

His heart-beat increased as he watched her. 
Noting that the colour fanned upward in her 
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cheeks, he became aware that she was conscious 
of his staring. He went at the letters noisily. 
But he thought of a mirror, by which he might 
be enabled to feast his hungering eyes without 
permitting Nella to know what he was doing. 
At noon he sneaked in a hand-glass. With this, 
half concealed in his papers, he sat motionless for 
hours, until the girl, chancing to stir, would fright 
him back to his work. 

Had he known what a handsome big fellow he 
was, Nicholas might have been easier in his mind. 
Aside from his attractions as a soldierly, lithe 
and active man, of splendid proportions, he pos- 
sessed a dignity of bearing, a poise of good bal- 
ance and an air of honesty which surroimded him 
like an invisible halo. His eyes were as blue as 
Nella's were brown ; his hair was nearly as blonde 
as hers was dark; his eyes were wide-open and 
inclined to be smiling, while Nella's were fre- 
quently of that liquid quality peculiar to East In- 
dians, with an expression of wistfulness, even in 
her happiest moments. Drew's beard was a golden 
brown, slightly inclined to be wavy. It was cut 
to a Vandyke point which relieved the breadth of 
his countenance. He had a fine head, a nose 
slightly aquiline and broad, and the reddest, most 
sensitive of lips. His teeth made up one of his 
most pleasant features, when he laughed, for al- 
though not strictly even nor precisely spaced 
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th^ were white and uncrowded. "Manly" 
describes Nicholas in a word. His hair grew 
strong, his features were well cut, on a large 
pattern. 

There were moments, during these days, when 
Nicholas believed Nella did not dislike him, but 
he dared not be sure. He harassed himself with 
worry day and night. Innumerable times he was 
on the point of shaving his beard, for he believed 
Nella would then know him for himself at once. 
But he recoiled from the trial as often as the 
thought arose, postponing the evil moment when 
his little " sweetheart " should know him and be 
tmable to conceal her disappointment, if not some- 
thing worse. 

Daily the task of " making love " to Nella, in 
the name of another man became more and more 
impossible. Nicholas grew more brisk at busi- 
ness methods, apparently, and obviously more em- 
barrassed. It was only when he lost his self-con- 
sciousness, on subjects that were quite imper- 
sonal, that he appeared like his normal, lovable 
self. Twice he had wandered near the neighbour- 
hood of Torrington Square, in the early evening, 
but on each occasion he had retreated, weakly. 
He preferred not to know it, if he were not ac- 
ceptable in Nella's tyes ; and to make any direct 
advances would be to determine — ^perhaps too 
much. 
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Toward the end of the week, he came down to 
the office m a fine state of mental fitness. 

" I say, Miss Wemyss," said he, " I have been 
thinking of that idea of girls enlisting in the 
army." 

" Oh, I'm glad to hear it," said Nella. " And so 
have I." 

" Yes. I don't see why they shouldn't have an 
army all their own. I've been trying to think what 
could be done, and if there couldn't be some sort 
of an army devised which should give them the 
same sort of chances for self-improvement that 
the regular army affords to men and boys. And 
I think I've got a good idea." 

" And they won't have to fight? " 

" Well, yes, they will ! You know it is a fight to 
live, every day; and as a matter of fact, tens of 
thousands of girls are fighting in that way, week 
in and week out, all over the world." 

" Yes, but I " 

" Can't you think of an army for women and 
girls? Why shouldn't there be an Aitny of In- 
dustry — an army for girls and women to join, 
for the sake of fighting the work they do, in bet- 
ter form?" 

" Yes, there is the army of the employed, of 
course, the same as there is, as I've read, an army 
of the unemployed. But nobody calls it an army." 

" No, no, no— of course, they don't, because 
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it is not an army. It lacks organisation; it lacks 
ojfficers; it lacks drill, discipline, uniforms — 
everything that makes an army the power and the 
thing it is." 

" Why then — ^you would organise, and drill the 
girls and dress them in uniforms ? Why, I should 
think that could be done." 

" Done ? I should say so ! It ought to be done. 
Look here, it has to be done. Now just suppose 
it were done, — ^suppose there was a place where 
yoimg girls and women, lots of them anxious for 
work and unable to get it, and lots of them go- 
ing to ruin for want of an army, such as the men 
can enlist in, — I say, suppose there were such a 
place — SL recruiting station, where they could go 
and enlist. Let us say they are obliged to pass a 
physical and — ^well, moral examination; they are 
passed, assigned to different divisions, according 
to what they can do, and then are regularly drilled, 
to take the kinks out of 'em, straighten them up 
and make them look smart. Why then, the next 
thing is to fit them out in neat uniforms and march 
them off to work, in regular military order, bring 
them back at night to the barracks, pipe them to 
supper and then what you please, till ' lights out' 
You pay them army pay; you officer the squads in 
the regulation manner; and the first thing you 
know you have made soldiers of the lot of raw, 
dog-eared material, and the public respects ev- 
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ery man Jack — 1 mean girl of the lot, and peo- 
ple are more than eager to secure their services, 
because they are reliable and disciplined. Why, 
they'd be as far above the ordinary servants for 
efficiency as regular troops are above common, 
undrilled civilians in a battle." 

" Oh, could it really be done ? It sounds so 
splendid! It seems almost exactly what I've al- 
ways wanted to see done, but would they really 
join? The uniforms would cost such a lot of 
money. I know housewives would be glad to get 
competent help and I know quite a number of 
girls who might join, if they knew of such an 
army. They are real good girls. And it ought 
to be a sort of school, to instruct them " 

" Join ? " echoed Nicholas, forgetting self, love 
and everything else, in his earnestness. " There 
are thousands of ambitious girls who would enlist; 
and the others would be forced to come in. It 
could be expanded to such an extent that the army 
girls could corner everything in the line of do- 
mestic labour. There could be barracks all over 
London — all over England, — ^yes, and even Amer- 
ica, and other countries, as well. There is no end 
to what could happen. Haven't you ever noticed 
what a mere uniform will do? Look here, the 
messenger boys command a certain respect — be- 
cause they belong to something, an organisation. 
Porters are raised above the common labourer, in 
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the estimation of the world, because they are in 
uniform, or livery, or whatever we call it. Even 
a Salvation lassie passes in an atmosphere of re- 
spect, ridiculed as she is by many people. Now 
take a neat young woman, wearing the uniform of 
the Industrial Army, smart, erect like any soldier, 
business-like, accustomed to discipline and train- 
ing, and she must instantly be accorded a place 
in the good esteem of every one she meets. Peo- 
ple might stop and look about and say, ' There 
goes an Amazon of the Army of Work,' or what- 
ever it might be called, but they would respect her 
and be glad she had arisen. Join? The trouble 
would be to enlist only the promising applicants, 
because there is no end to the training they could 
get, gratis, while earning pay, and their hours 
would be set, their salaries certain, their accom- 
odations of the best and their promotion entirely 
in their own hands. If a Hooligan of a boy can 
be made into a man, why cannot as much be done 
for a girl?" 

"They really could be trained, finely," said 
Nella. "And oh, they do need it ; and I have wor- 
ried myself ill, trying to think how it could be 
done. I suppose the officers would take them in 
charge like army officers, and teach them how to 
work quickly and well, and how to walk, and be 
healthy and clean ; and they could have a library 
in the barracks ; and they could have their own 
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band, and their own surgeons and— oh dear, but 
they could have a lot of nice things and such a 
good time, compared to what so many have at 
present And girls are really good at drilling and 
marching. They say they are much smarter than 
the men, on the stage, when they want real fine 
soldiers to drill and march. They learn so quickly. 
But some rich person would have to start such 
an army. The uniforms and things would cost 
such a lot of money. Oh dear, — ^it would be such 
a school for training! " 

" I think it could be made self-supporting," said 
Nicholas. " I am just beginning to see the pos- 
sibilities, and it makes me quite excited. You see, 
it could be managed something like this. Suppose 
we sent out a private even in the char-girl com- 
pany for the day, or for a week; the army regula- 
tions, affecting employers of army girls, would 
regulate the number of meals which should be 
furnished to the girl and the quantity of good, 
wholesome food imder which no such employer 
could cut without forfeiting all right again 
to secure the services of a member of the 
army. Well, then, we should expect to pay 
such a girl exactly what she can earn at 
present, and we should charge for her services 
one or two shillings more a week than she could 
receive by herself, without the aid of the army 
organisation. The surplus money, so collected. 
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would be employed against expenses for uniforms 
and maintenance. This is for the lowest class of 
work, and even then, where a girl is pa)ring her 
earnings over to some drunken brute of a parent, 
she would be quite as willing to pay a portion of 
her salary into the general fund, say for lodgings. 
But for privates in higher services, such as nurses, 
maids, typewriters, clerks, or what you like, three 
or four shillings, or even more, above the normal 
remuneration, could be charged, and collected, for 
the use of the fund, while of course the actual ex- 
penses of living would be paid for by the girl 
soldier in question, precisely as she pays for her 
maintenance and lodging at present You see such 
a girl would gain advantages; but special attention 
would have to be paid to eliminating needless re- 
strictions on the liberty of those who enlisted. But 
all this is a mere rough idea; I haven't gone into 
the details of finance. The main thing I have 
been thinking of is that such an army could be 
made practicable. Even if it were only a great 
philanthropy, think of the tremendous opportuni- 
ties which such an organisation would aflford to 
all the hopeless thousands of working girls, eddy- 
ing hither and yon, every day in the year 1 The 
very best charity possible, if we merely put it down 
to that, is to train people to be self-supporting and 
then to provide them with labour." 

"Oh dear! It could be done, I know," re- 
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sponded Nella, with fervor. " And I am thinking 
of the women, distracted for the want of good 
help — intelligent, clean, honest help. They would 
be so grateful for such an organisation. For the 
untrained servants are so overwhelmingly numer- 
ous, and the faithful ones so difficult to find; and 
some of the intelligence offices are such a scandal I 
Oh, I should love to see some nice girl-soldiers — 
just as smart as the men and as trained and as 
proud 1 It would be lovely to see one or two, or 
a little company on the sidewalk, marching to 
work ! And don't you know, a woman in Fulham 
and I nearly had a little army, all our own. Of 
course, they were never trained, nor drilled, and 
we had no uniforms nor officers, and their lack 
of training and deportment and competence nearly 
broke my heart, and yet you would be surprised to 
know how many women applied to us for help, 
and how far they came, when other women, who 
had tried our girls, told them about what we were 
trying to do. I just know it would succeed, if it 
taught the girls how to work skillfully! " 

" I believe you would be quite the proper one to 
start a little army," Nicholas told her, looking 
at her with the fondest admiration in his eyes. 
" I say, suppose you try." 

"Oh," she gasped, as her old aspiration and 
yearning rushed again in upon her, "but I — ^I 
don't see how I could, I shouldn't know how to 
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commence, — ^now — and I haven't the money, and 



» 



" I should like to help you. I have money, in 
plenty — ^all we shall want, I am sure. Perhaps 
you could start with some of the girls you once as- 
sisted. You might even secure the assistance of 
your former friend, to help you with the training, 
and the like of that I would see to it that you 
had a drill-master, until some of the force be- 
came proficient to take command, and the thing 
could grow as fast as it liked. You shall then 
have a barracks as soon as we think necessary. 
Will you try?" 

"It wotdd be a noble thing to do— for the 
girls," she half soliloquised. " It would help them 
so." Nella was blushing and paling alternately, 
the first for the beautiful compliment which Nich- 
olas was pa3ring her by every word and action, the 
latter for the very magnitude of such an under- 
taking, which she, more than anyone, could com- 
prehend. " If only we could get some titled lady 
interested," she said, "we should be certain of 
success." 

" Perhaps we might. But even if we could not, 
couldn't we make the effort alone? Your appro- 
val has been so practical. You have told me so 
many things of which I had not thought at all. 
We shall both think of more, every day. You 
have the right sort of ability. It will be quite im- 
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possible to make any very considerable mistake. 
Would you like to have a try ? " 

" I — If you don't mind, I should like to think 
it over, for a few minutes." At one time she 
would have leaped in gladness to embrace such an 
opportunity, but what a rest it had been when she 
dropped the bitter struggle of three years before ! 
And how far she had grown away from that 
dream of becoming the angel of the working 
classes ! She knew not what to say. 

" Your answer couldn't be wiser," said Nicho- 
las, and saluting, he went to his desk. 

Nella sat down in her chair and leaned her 
cheek in her pretty hand. Nicholas had rtmipled 
his hair; he was picturesque — almost leonine. As 
he looked at the slender figure across the room, 
the light of enthusiasm for the army died out of 
his eyes, to give place to an expression of infi- 
nite love and yearning. He was startled at length 
by Nella's suddenness. 

" Oh, I think it is wonderful ! " she cried. " I 
think it's just wonderful! If you will help me, 
I'll try it — I'll work hard! And I think it is noble 
of you to think of anything so beautiful and 
good!" 



CHAPTER XVII 

The army came into being — on paper. Be- 
tween office duties, Nella and Nicholas worked 
out no end of possibilities, and covered foolscap 
by the quire. They invented uniforms in a man- 
ner most extravagant. Design after design was 
discarded, for something better, always with util- 
ity and neatness in view, with all possible pictur- 
esqueness. Thus they climg to red jackets, or red 
trimmings, and a red stripe down the skirt on 
either side, and cap-hats, with a metal device on 
the front, and rows of bright buttons, but they 
agreed that nothing could be settled until some 
cloth could be actually made up and tried. 

Yet whatever should finally result, they re- 
solved, early in the struggle, that one distinctive 
feature, of some sort, must dominate the uniforms, 
howsoever various they might have to be in the 
end, to meet the requirements of the many differ- 
ent companies which such an imiversal army 
must eventually comprise. 

Nicholas furnished a list of the officers needful 
immediately, and also of those to be evolved grad- 
ually out of their own ranks, by the soldiers who 
were expected to enlist. He outlined the military 
379 
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proceedings of the imaginary barracks, for a day, 
a week and a month. He suggested what drill 
would be advisable; he furnished rules and regula- 
tions for the military discipline without which 
the project must signally fail at the start. He 
advertised for a drill-master and examined the odd 
assortment of humans that appeared, personally. 
A smart, somewhat rigid man, of middle age, now 
turned literary hack and with humorous in- 
clinations, was finally selected and informed that 
he would be duly notified when his services would 
be required. 

One week, two weeks flew by, and with the ex- 
ception of two clever uniforms, delivered at the 
office, the army was still no nearer to marching 
from the foolscap to the quarters than it had been 
before. Nicholas believed in being slow but sure, 
especially as he found it so exceedingly pleasant 
to get heads together with Nella, over the paper 
plans. These days contained, for the doubtful 
man, the keenest joys he had ever known. To 
glance up into the lovely face so near his own, 
and see the earnestness of her eyes vanish before 
her confusion and blushes, till she looked again on 
the writings, this was delicious. Yet he dared not 
venture to speak of the love which was throbbing 
full in his heart; he feared to fright her into re- 
ticence with any but the subtlest of compliments; 
he had not the nerve to touch her hand with his. 
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accidentally, great as his tingling of happiness 
might be, for she always drew her hand away, not 
quickly, but nevertheless with a resolution which 
he thoroughly comprehended. 

Having summoned Mrs. Sanders, Nella and 
the little squirrel-faced woman retired to the 
privacy of the inner office, where Nella donned 
the imiforms, one after the other. 

If the fate of the army-to-be had depended on 
her appearance, fitted snugly as she was into the 
stunning skirt and jacket, Nella could have been 
assured of a boom unparalleled in the annals of 
movements for women. She was a trifle pale, 
and then blushing rosily, but she was dignified and 
womanly always. She carried herself in a fine 
soldierly manner; she walked into the presence of 
Nicholas briskly, her skirt just swaying at the top 
of her boots. 

His heart leaped exultantly to see her. His eyes 
blazed with rekindled battle fires. He " marked 
time," as if he could hear the shrill fifes and the 
rattling drums that beat out the measure of her 
brief march. She was truly splendid, but she 
dissipated all theatricals by patting the doth 
down flat and remarking : 

" This might do very well for some of the com- 
panies, where the girls would have a nicer class of 
employment, and it might do for dress-parade and 
that sort of thing, but I think the dark blue much 
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more suitable and less noticeable for every day and 
for general effect" 

Nicholas would have adored her in rags, faded 
velvet — canvas, or anything. He was wholly un- 
fitted for expressing opinions; he agreed to any- 
thing she said. She caught the look in his eyes 
which any young woman can readily translate as 
abject adoration. Her brows slightly puckered; 
she remarked that this was quite enough for num- 
ber one, and she marched back to don the other 
costume. 

It was all a sore trial of patience and self-re- 
serve for poor Nicholas. He was utterly depressed 
and hopeless, one moment, and elated the next. 
Such extremes of temperament are not easily en- 
dured. Nicholas caught no cold, but he lost more 
of his appetite, and his sleep became more 
wretched than ever. Numberless times he had 
thought of the locket-guinea, suspended from his 
neck and always warm against his breast Did 
he but dare produce it, the tale would be told. 
But the result would be — what? 

In the meantime, Lord Hudson was improving 
every opportimity. Torrington Square was his. 
He had taken apartments himself, directly across 
the little park from Nella's abode, and he there 
fore had a key of his own with which to enter the 
sacred pricincts. Thus Nella often foimd him 
there waiting, when she came. 
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There was no move Nella cared to make about 
this matter. She began to expect to see him. 
Reggie behaved himself and he still called at the 
Lubbocks — to please Miss Wemyss. Indeed he 
did everything possible to give her pleasure, with- 
out intruding brooches, or any other objectionable 
trifles upon her attention. 

Nella was not prepared to relate the story of 
the new enterprise to Reggie, for the army might 
never be — it might fail, for some imf orseen reason, 
— and she could not bear the thought of having to 
explain any such possible calamity. Yet she talked 
all around the subject, to his lordship, for she was 
eager to discover how far his influence might ex- 
tend. She felt the need of a power to back her 
up, a social power, not to be purchased with all 
the money the company could afford to spend. 
If Reggie could manage to interest some of his 
titled friends, or acquaintances, when the right 
moment should arrive, a distinct advantage would 
thereby be gained. 

Still dominated by unclassified symptoms of a 
new love, growing hourly in her bosom, a love 
which was obliterating the Nicholas whose image 
she had so constantly treasured in her heart, Nella 
was inexplicable to Reggie and to all with whom 
she came in contact, including her own question- 
ing self. Reggie had never known her to be so 
approachable, so surrounded by an aureole of 
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charm. She breathed love ; her cheeks mirrored its 
moods at every moment; her eyes were its very 
lanterns; her smile was its sign-manual of divin- 
ity. 

Seated together on a bench, on the evening of 
the afternoon on which she had tried the new uni- 
forms, Nella and Lord Hudson exhausted the sub- 
ject of his titled confreres. The topic had only 
been preserved from a premature decay by side 
issues and lengthy, inconsequent narratives, spun 
by Reggie. Nella gazed along the little park at a 
couple, strolling back and forth in the grass, at the 
further end. 

" Look comfortable, don't they? " said Reggie. 

Nella glanced elsewhere. "Oh, by the way, 
she said. " did you ever obtain that song, ' Ma- 
laga' — ^something, which Grace was so anxious 
to try?" 

" Yes, oh yes. ' Malaga-Mobile; ' written by an 
American, I fancy. The poor chap had gone off 
to Malaga, and he says he thinks of Mobile, where 
his sweetheart is, and loves her, although she's so 
far away. It's quite a love-song. Rather pretty. 
I'll sing it, if you like." 

" Thank you, that thrush is doing very well. 
I suppose Grace still sings the 'Garden of 
Sleep'?" 

" Yes, she does. Rather dismal, isn't it? " 

" I like it. And Grace does sing it well. She 
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is really a lovely girl. You can't help liking 
Grace." 

" Why do you always speak of Grace? " Reg- 
gie inquired, in a half-injured tone. " Bother 
Grace, I say. It wasn't Grace I used to call to 
see. 

Nella was dreaming, that second. " Wasn't 
it? " she answered, without thinking or clearly un- 
derstanding the subject under discussion. 

" No, it was not." Reggie's hands were behind 
him, on the bench near the girl's. Now, as Nella 
moved her left hand, slightly, her little finger came 
into contact with the same member of Reggie's 
right. His hands were nearly always clammy, 
and they were always bony. The girl was not 
aware that she was touching anything more than 
a bit of the bench iron. But Lord Hudson began 
to bum up. 

" I called at the Lubbock's to see quite another 
young— quite another girl," he continued. " You 
knew that — ^you must have known it, Nella." 

" I beg your pardon," said Nella, awakening, 
or returning to the situation, "what were you 
saying?" 

She was unconscious of the loveliness which 
was illimiinating her face as she turned to Lord 
Hudson, but outside the square, a passer-by half 
halted and turned deadly pale with sudden com- 
prehension of the whole picture. It was Nicholas, 
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come into the neighbourhood again, in the deli- 
cious fear and trembling incident to love. 

Reggie had intended to be the pink of circum- 
spection, but the influence of the psychological 
moment was upon him. 

" Look here, Nella," he blurted, " I love you — 
I can't help it I love you and I should like to 
make you Lady Hudson, and I will, if you " 

Nicholas heard it, every word. He half raised 
his hand, and then suddenly strode away, before 
the sentence could be finished — ^before even Nella 
more than half comprehended what was being de- 
clared. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

It was ah altered man that came on the follow- 
ing morning to the office and seated himself at 
the desk behind Nella's. Nicholas looked ten 
years older than he had the day before. His 
eyes were slightly bloodshot, his lips compressed. 
He was fighting that arduous battle which is al- 
most inevitable when a man persuades himself 
that all he desires to promote is the happiness of 
the woman he loves, without regard to himself. 
It is a hollow tritmiph when one had so effaced 
himself, for the sake of establishing the bliss of 
his sweetheart and another masculine being. 

Nicholas had by no means conquered himself. 
That is to say, if he had not previously believed 
that his love was far from acceptable to Nella 
he could not have curbed the pent emotions which 
were now at war within him. 

Nella was not slow to notice the evidence of 
change. His mood of silence depressed her. She 
was already nervous. The memory of the eve- 
ning before, in Torrington Square surged upon 
her in tides. She would have been grateful for 
a holiday and a chance to take her blushes else- 
where. The strained relations seemed to widen 
^7 
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the gulf which both had instinctively felt be- 
tween them. 

Nicholas became crisp to the verge of cross- 
ness, with the office boys and clerks. When a 
man appeared, to inform him that the new " bar- 
racks,'' which had been rented, were clean and 
ready for occupancy, there was no glad excite- 
ment in the room. 

" Leave the key,'' said Nicholas. " Thank you. 
Your pay is ready down in the office. Ask for 
the envelope addressed to your name. Good- 
day." 

There was a long period of silence after this. 
Nicholas made great pretences of being absorbed 
in writing. He was scratching a dry pen across 
the paper. 

" Miss Wemyss," he finally said, " have you 
written the circular letter to the housewives, as 
suggested yesterday?" 

" Yes, sir. I have kept as close as I could to 
what you thought we ought to say." She arose 
and came across the room with the copy. 

Nicholas avoided looking up. " How is Mrs. 
Sanders getting along with the girls and the 
drill-master?" he asked. 

" Not very well I do hope the experi- 
ment is going to succeed." 

" We mustn't be discouraged. Time — it takes 
time. Thank you for the letter." He turned 
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red. Something which he very much desired to 
say occurred to his mind, for the moment was ripe, 
but he could not screw up his courage, and the 
opportunity slipped. It was a question concern- 
ing Lord Hudson. 

Nella waited a moment for an3rthing further 
and then turned about to her chair. She was dis- 
appointed and discouraged. The great scheme 
had given but meagre promise of satisfactory 
achievement as yet. 

An even dozen of girls, from the serving 
classes, had been persuaded to start the enlistment 
ball rolling, most of whom had come as a personal 
favour to Mrs. Sanders and Nella. They were 
shy of the whole conception, and a few were de- 
risive, on various pointa where the plan seemed 
most vulnerable. They liked the appearance of 
the uniforms, a few of which were already pro- 
vided, but they thought the matter rather more of 
a lark than a serious business. 

Lined up for elementary instruction, they gig- 
gled and chaffed Mrs. Sanders and thoroughly en- 
joyed the obvious discomfiture of the bald-headed 
man who had been appointed to drill them and get 
them under military discipline. Early in the 
game, two revolted and fled. This left but ten. 
Of this number not one would have dared appear 
outside the barracks in uniform. All were fear- 
ful of being guys and none could be persuaded 
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that she had earned the pay which was forth- 
coming after a week of " play " and no work. 

Mrs. Sanders arrived at a conclusion, speedily, 
that the thing was out of the question. Nella 
compromised by sending the girls back to their 
own work every morning, dressed in their own 
duds, requiring only that they return at night to 
the dormitories, and that they continue with the 
drill and the general absorption of the military 
idea. Fortunately, one half-saucy spirit in the lit- 
tle army had the courage to rank herself with 
the men-soldiers. She liked the arrangement and 
did more to break in her comrades than a dozen 
Nellas could have done in a month. She was 
promptly elevated from the ranks to the dignity 
of a corporal, with additional pay, whereat the 
others began to sober down, a trifle, and to won- 
der where they came in. 

Tentative and unassuring as all this was, Nich- 
olas said it was quite what one must expect, at 
first. A start had been made; that was the chief 
concern. The next thing was to secure the co- 
operation of the women who were expected to 
furnish employment to members of the army. For 
this purpose he and Nella had drafted a circular 
letter, which they meant to address to all the 
women to whom Nella had, in the past, recom- 
mended servants, and to any others likely to be 
in sympathy with the movement 
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This was the letter which Nicholas read that 
morning. It was virtually a prospectus, setting 
forth the objects and hopes of the promoters of 
the new enterprise, explaining the working of 
the new system in theory, and describing some- 
thing of the nature of the benefits sure to accrue 
to the working classes among all the women of 
the United Kingdom, if the scheme could be ac- 
corded the support which its progenitors believed 
it deserved. The letter was an appeal to all earn- 
est women, who were desirous of elevating the 
standard of excellence among servants, or who 
were altruistically inclined, or who desired to se- 
cure to women and girls the incalculable bene- 
fits and advantages which it was conceded were 
extended to all boys and men who secured military 
training in the army. This " special pleading '* 
made the long communication fraught with much 
interest for all serious-minded or thinking peo- 
ple. It was very earnest, for Nella had penned 
it, for the greater portion, and Nicholas had sug- 
gested more than one paragraph at white heat, 
before that dread hour when he had accidentally 
overheard Lord Hudson's wooing of Nella. 

Nicholas now read it through, without imder- 
standing or taking in a line of what was on the 
paper. In a mechanical manner he wriggled in a 
comma, here and there, but the most glaring of 
errors in grammar might have passed unnoticed, 
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had any such been present, for all of his correc- 
tions. 

'' I think this will do," he said, presently. " I 
shall send it off to the printer directly. Have you 
received the photograph of O^rporal Gordon?" 

" Yes, sir. It arrived this morning." She laid 
it down on his desk. 

He glanced at it idly and rang for the boy. 
" Take this to Harrison's," said he to the lad, 
'^ and tell him to make a half-tone cut of this pho* 
tograph, to place at the head of the letter. And 
say I should like the proof as early as possible." 

Once more Nella retreated before that sullen 
mood, where Nicholas sat and brooded, and 
fought with his selfish nature. He found it most 
difficult to desire Nella's happiness unless the 
measure likewise secured his own. 

The dreary day passed. The day that followed 
was hardly brighter, but Nicholas did make an 
effort to be more artificial. Nella was relieved at 
length by her chance to escape and attend at the 
barracks, where her presence was required. The 
drill-master was ready to surrender without con- 
ditions. Mrs. Sanders was hopeless and her house 
and work, she said, were being neglected. Some 
of the girls had failed to appear, after working 
hours; one had openly defied the powers and es- 
caped after " lights out " to join her young man. 
Several had refused to drill, saying they got all 
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the hard work they required, scrubbing floors and 
sweeping carpets. The only possible consolation, 
in the face of such discouragements, was that a 
faithful five remained. They were headed by 
Corporal Gordon and were all of them eager to 
learn and anxious to please. 

The drill-master had ordered the squad to lock 
up one rebellious soldier, who repudiated her uni- 
form and spat upon it She had, of course, re- 
fused to consider herself under arrest and to en- 
ter the guard-house. Naturally a tremendous fight 
had occurred, when the faithful five attempted 
to carry out orders. It was the first real battle 
which the army had had to face. " Under fire " 
of the description of that to which they were sub- 
jected, they acquitted themselves with credit Af- 
ter the brunt and shock, the prisoner was secure, 
but the darning needle and no little sticking 
plaster were in requisition. The measure, as a 
wholCj however, had a salutary effect, on the 
" morale " of the troops. 

The one element capable of exerting the most 
good in the shortest time was Nicholas himself. 
But he had lost all heart; the army was dry read- 
ing. He meant to go on; the idea still appealed 
to him, but he felt slain in his dearest hopes. 

Nella knew what Nicholas could have done; 
she was ready to cry, with vexation and worry, 
over the status of the great plan, for she felt 
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that it had been very expensive already, with no 
results attained and that she was more than half 
accountable for the whole business. She had 
agreed to undertake the promotion of the scheme, 
and Nicholas had drawn cheques without stint. 
The happiness which she had anticipated was not 
in her breast. After her day at the barracks, she 
mailed several dozen of the circular letters, which 
made a fine appearance printed, in red and black, 
with the portrait of Corporal Gordon at the 
head. 

This task completed, Nella would have liked to 
request Nicholas to visit headquarters and inspire 
confidence where it was very much needed. His 
mood had been a puzzle to her since its inception. 
It had been depressing without relaxation ; it made 
her feel like crying. 

"Mr. Winston," she ventured, one morning, 
" I wish we could do something to improve the 
state of affairs at the barracks. The plan isn't 
working just as we expected." 

She wanted Nicholas to answer that he would 
attend in person and see wljat could be done. He 
made no such reply. He had been waiting for an 
opening like this, but he had lacked the courage 
before to take advantage of opportimities. 

" I believe," said he, " that you were quite right 
when you said, at the outset, that we ought to get 
some titled persons interested." 
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" Yes, I feel sure that would be of the greatest 
benefit." 

" Well — isn't there anybody you can suggest? 
Do you know any titled people yourself? " 

His breath was coming hard; he had kept his 
voice steady only by the greatest of efforts. He 
felt like a coward as he stooped to the lowest 
drawer, to hide his face. 

" I know only one. His name is Lord Hud- 
son," said Nella, innocently, but red with embar- 
rassment, nevertheless. " He might be willing to 
help all he could." 

Nicholas cared nothing at all whether he would 
be willing to assist or not. He had gained his 
object; he had confirmed what he had heard. It 
was Lord Hudson whom he had seen with the girl 
in the square. He had said he wanted to make 
her Lady Hudson. Yes indeed he would be most 
willing to " help," in this manner. 

" Perhaps you had best see what can be done 
in that direction," said Nicholas, brutally. He 
would have given the world to have retracted the 
words a second later, for the look of pain which 
crossed Nella's face cut him to the bare nerves. 
Yet it was more than his human flesh could do to 
rejoice at this other man's success. It was a bat- 
tle for which he had never been prepared. 

Even at the height of his anguish and anger, 
he did not blame Nella. He should have pro- 
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claimed himself at the first mottiettt of itscogni- 
tion, he admitted. Now it was too late. If Whett 
first th^ met he had possessed the right to re- 
vive the promise of their childhood and go in and 
win her love, if possible, surely that time was 
passed and the privilege was his no longer. He 
had waived his own rights and another man had 
taken his place. 

He had never had the^right to ask NcUa to wait 
for his return indefinitely; she had kept her prom- 
ise as faithfully as anyone could have required, 
for it was hardly possible that a young Woman so 
beautiful would not have had admirers in plenty, 
for ytiars. He felt like a cur, and a fool one at 
that. 

That night Nella was able at best to write her 
letter to the Nicholas of her long, romantic dream. 

" It isn't fair for you to remain away such a 
long time, dear Nicholas," she wrote, blotting the 
paper with tears. "A girl cannot control her 
heart so many, many years. I know you Would 
say yourself it isn't fair. If you are ever going 
to return, please, please, dear Nicholas, come 
now, or my heart may biieak.*' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Plunged again, as she had been a number of 
years before, in a vortex of solicitude over the 
working girls and women, by the new responsi- 
bility which the Army of Industry entailed, Nella 
found herself fretting, dreaming, planning day 
and night, that nothing should be left undone 
which might assist toward the ultimate success of 
the project Already it seemed to the girl she 
detected the old indications of toil and ingratitude 
with which she had struggled single-handed at 
Mrs. Sander's. 

A few days before, when Nicholas had been all 
enthusiasm and a central dynamo of force, dis- 
couragements had been as nothing. She would 
have battled with any and all obstacles light-heart- 
edly, but the change had seemed to cut her off as 
if from a splendid electrical supply. 

Too earnest of purpose ever to abandon a work 
because of mere initial difficulties, she was deter- 
mined to be certain the scheme was impracticable 
before she would grant a single inch of ground to 
failure. In the midst of one of her meditations, 
while cheered by the thought of Corporal Gordon 
and the influence which the sturdy little woman 
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brought to bear, Nella suddenly remembered 
Sally Collins. Amazed at herself, to think she 
had been so preoccupied as quite to forget little 
Sally, she made all haste to repair the omission. 

Before she arrived at the Collins's basement 
dwelling, she began to fear she might not find 
her little one-time protege in the old haimt. At 
this she rebuked herself for the carelessness which 
had grown upon her in the life of ease with the 
Lubbocks. Forcing aside the torrent of thoughts 
which crowded upon her the moment the flood- 
gates of memory were opened, she knocked on 
the old green door and looked about at the puddles 
of water, the bits of orange peel and the wind- 
garnered litter of the basement. It seemed as if 
all the things were the same she had seen three 
years before, which were always there and always 
would be. 

It was Sally's little sister Queenie, now grown 
taller and thinner than ever Sally had been, who 
opened the door. Nella failed to recognise the 
bare-armed, slatternly youngster, so evidently one 
of the vast herd of slaveys. 

"Does Mrs. Collins live here now?" said 
Nella. " Mrs. Collins, who " 

" My Gawd if 'taint Nella," said Queenie, who 
had achieved a picturesqueness of speech which 
Sally had somehow avoided. " Hope I may die, 
we'll be glad to see you again." 
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For a second Nella was puzzled. Then she 
knew the blunt face, in spite of the great circu- 
lar ear-rings and the fearful and wonderful ar- 
ray of metal jaws in which wads of Queenie's hair 
were tightly bitten all over her head. 

" Why — Queenie/' she said, " is it really you? 
I'm real glad to see you. Are Sally and your 
mother at home?" 

She need hardly have enquired, for a fog from 
boiling clothes, soap and London accumulation, 
came rolling forth at the door, assailing her deli- 
cate nostrils — ^a compound essence of laundry. 
Some way she found it not so easy to touch hands 
with Queenie and to enter the rooms as once she 
had. For a second a horror of the damp, the 
odours, the dirt which is almost like a too enthu- 
siastic pup in putting paws upon one, inseparable 
from the life of an angel of the working classes, 
made the girl recoil. Bravely, however, she fol- 
lowed where the eager Queenie led, with a deli- 
cacy of consideration which made her refrain from 
lifting the hem of her clean skirt. 

Naturally Sally and her mother appeared with- 
out delay. They were wiping red, swollen hands 
on hastily provided aprons, as they advanced, and 
making painfully sure they were fit to shake hands 
before the homely salutation could be given. 

" My word," said Sally and her mother to- 
gether, and then in less concerted exclamations 
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they expressed the whole gamut of their surprised 
and delighted emotions. 

Sally was now a woman, stunted-looking, but 
stout, prematurely tired, rapidly becoming of a 
terra-cotta con:q)lexion where once her cheeks had 
been flaming red. Mrs. Collins, except for her 
grayer hair, had long been as unchanging as a 
bit of leather. 

Presently exhausting the wonder of everything 
connected with such an unexpected visit, the four 
people were seated, all of them talking and laugh- 
ing and fairly indulging an orgie of reminiscence, 
which bade fair to exterminate even a possibility 
of business. 

" Queenie, do look sharp for a cup of tea for the 
Miss," said Mrs. Collins at length. "Where's 
our manners?" 

" No— please not, — ^please don't bother, Quee- 
nie," pleaded Nella. " I — ^had tea before I came, 
and really I must soon be off, but I came to 
tell you all of something which I hope you will 
like and join. It is an organisation which some 
people are trying to start, and I am sure it is 
going to be of the greatest benefit in the world to 
working people — to women and girls." 

" Is it one of them organisations you used to 
tell of when we was children?" said Sally. 

" Something like it, but better," said Nella. 
It's a sort of army for girls and women, only it 
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fits them for work instead of for fighting, and it 
gives themall a good berth and they wear uni- 
forms and — ^I know they will have some grand 
times." 

The three who composed the audience sat 
lumpy, silent, looking on the guest with lack- 
lustre eyes and with never a sparkle of intelligence 
in their faces. Spurring herself into an artificial 
enthusiasm, like a professional book or insurance 
agent, Nella now performed a galop, as it were, 
on the dumb three, weaving the theme of the army 
into an amazing composition — ^like " Home Sweet 
Home " with variations; finally winding up, as she 
had begun, with the *' tune " stated in the simplest 
possible manner. 

"I don't want no girls of mine joining no 
army," said Mrs. G)llins, at the conclusion. 
"Look at them worthless soldiers everywhere 
you go, in the streets, makin' love to the silly 
girls and 'anging round the pubs. Them's 
enough for me, Miss, without no girls of mine 
joining no army and gittin' like them," She has- 
tened away at the call of the washing. 

" What do you say, Sally? " said Nella, some- 
what disheartened. " Are you contented with this 
— ^this sort of thing? Wouldn't you care to do 
an)rthing better than this ? " 

" I couldn't leave oflF washin' to play, could I, 
Miss? " said Sally. To hear her calling her one- 
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time companion " Miss ", told Nella a brief, in- 
cisive tale of change. 

" But it wouldn't be play, Sally, not at all. And 
as I said before, you would get your wages every 
week, exactly as you do at present." 

Nella f oimd it necessary to explain this and ev- 
ery vital point in the scheme, over and over again. 
Sally slowly manifested a species of interest and 
comprehension. Queenie, meantime, finding her- 
self less titivated by the eager angel of the working 
classes than she had been as a tot, yawned once or 
twice, and finally departed on a charring commis- 
sion in the neighbourhood. 

" But Sally," Nella persisted, for the twentieth 
time, ** suppose you could learn to cook, or to sew, 
or to be a parlour-maid, at a much better salary 
than you are earning here, wouldn't you like to 
make a change?" 

Sally would not commit herself to an immediate 
decision. She had obviously been stupefied by the 
boiling, and steaming, and bluing, and starching 
and mangling processes of years. 

"What do you expect to do when you are 
older? " Nella asked her, hopelessly. 

" I don't know," said Sally, who had never 
given the matter a moment's thought. " Jim an 
me's maybe going to git married, one day." 

" And then you'll wash clothes and live in a 
basement all your life — ^like your mother, Sally? " 
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" I don't know. Would I get the new uniform 
directly?" 

Nella breathed an inward sigh of relief. A sign 
had been bom at last. Sally was, in reality, awak- 
ening, by a most laborious process, to a condition 
of attention. Her first question was followed by 
more, then by dozens, many of which were mere 
repetitions of those which had gone before. She 
appeared gradually to be resurrecting the old, 
keener self that Nella had known seven or eight 
years previously and on which she had counted 
when she came to the place. Slowly the admis- 
sions developed the fact that Sally was far from 
being contented with or happy at the endless occu- 
pation with her mother. Stunted yearnings came 
to light as if from a careful brushing away of dust 
and grime. 

Had she been saving a soul, Nella could hardly 
have laboured harder. With steel-plated patience 
she counted and recounted the obvious advantages 
of the army, and its system, until she began to 
doubt the expedience of enlisting such a hopeless 
recruit. 

Mrs. Collins returned to the room when Nella 
was nearly exhausted. 

" Mother," said Sally, " I'm going to the bar- 
racks to-morrow, to join the new army of in — in 
— industry." 

The sweating woman collapsed on a chair. 
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" Yes," Sally continued, '' it's grand" Then 
to Nella's utter bewilderment, the girl delivered 
herself of an exposition of the scheme whicl^ was 
positively masterly, in its grasp and directness. 
What was more to the point, it was all in her own 
imvamished phraseology — their every-day speech, 
homely, blunt, hammer-like for simplicity. Nella 
learned a lesson as she sat there staring in com- 
plete incredulity. 

" I didn't think no child of mine would join 
no Salvation Army," said poor Mrs. Collins, and 
forthwith she broke down and cried. 

"It aint no Salvation Army," said Sally, 
stoutly. " Don't be such a silly." 

"Then it's worse," persisted the inconsolable 
parent, " for all them soldiers is disgraceful." 

" But, Mrs. Collins " Nella started. 

" Don't take no notice," interrupted Sally, "I'll 
show her how it is. And don't wait no later, if 
you've an)rwheres to go. I'll be down to the place 
to-morrow morning sure. Mother's a silly, but 
she'll be quite right directly." 

Nevertheless when Sally departed the follow- 
ing day, her mother wept afresh and Queenie did 
not look with favour on the enterprise. 



CHAPTER XX 

When she arrived at the barracks of the 
Women's Industrial Army, Sally felt a sense of 
trepidation. She might almost have turned about 
and fled, had it not happened that Nella came a 
moment later than the doubtful girl and welcomed 
her in. 

To Nella's exceeding gratification, there were 
two possible recruits, in addition to Sally; that is 
to say, two enquirers who wished first to know 
what the proposition was, while yet they remained 
on the threshold, where withdrawal would be pos- 
sible at any moment. One of these was a cook, 
a girl with aspirations who had studied type- 
writing for a brief time, but to whom such a suc- 
cession of reverses had come that she had been 
on the verge of despair. 

The other young woman had been, at her most 
exalted moment, a " general servant ", capable of 
doing the several things of a household passably 
well. She had encountered hardships with some 
driving and starving housewife employers, and she 
had found herself regarded as incompetent by the 
ones who might otherwise have been all she could 
wish for as mistresses. 

How familiar sounded the stories which from 
305 
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day to day she heard, was Nella's thought It 
was the same old tale she had known " by heart ", 
in the days of her free intelligence bureau. 

Bidding Sally be seated, to await the result of 
the conversation with the two young women who 
had first arrived, Nella opened her desk, laid out 
books, printed questions-lists and various para- 
phernalia already essential in the business of 
building an army. 

" You and your friend have thought you would 
like to enlist, have you? " she said to the strangers. 

" Well — we wish first to know more about it," 
said the more ambitious. " We might like to join, 
but — ^you know how it is— one likes to know, 
doesn't one?" 

" Yes, indeed," Nella readily consented. " Now 
if you will tell me the names, we will get to the 
points rapidly." 

" Mine is Nora Hughes and my friend's is Kate 
Vicks." 

Nella wrote the names. " And from whom did 
you learn about the Army? " 

" I heard about it from a Mrs. Dudley, who said 
she knew you, and I told Kate." 

Nella nodded and smiled pleasantly. "Then 
Miss Hughes, if you like, you might ask me any 
questions before I begin to question you. Or shall 
I tell you about the aims and objects of the army 
first?" 
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" Yes, Miss, please." 

Glad to have an audience of three, Nella rapidly- 
sketched out the scheme of the organisation, and 
by taking advantage of what she had learned at 
Sally's, she was able to present the matter simply. 
She was becoming expert at a quick, lucid expla- 
nation. As she talked she saw Miss Hughes nod 
approval, from time to time, and frequently turn 
to her comrade to indicate a point of obvious ad- 
vantage. 

" Now," repeated Nella, at her conclusion, " if 
it would make anything clearer for you to ask any 
questions, I shall be happy to answer them to the 
best of my ability." 

A muffled sotmd of marching and of orders and 
some sort of concerted movement was faintly au- 
dible. "Is that the girls at drill?" said Nora 
Hughes. 

Nella replied that it was. 

" It soimds like business," commented Nora. 
She seemed to be very much impressed and pleased. 
" Well — I would like to ask you to tell us again 
about pay. When do we begin to earn our wages ? 
Is it when we go out of the barracks to work? " 

" Oh no indeed. Pay commences at once, just 
as soon as ever you pass the examination and are 
enlisted. Your pay will be the same you have 
had at your last situation." 

"I see. That's very fair, isn't it? And what 
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protect our soldiers even further — from any sort 
of insult or abuse." 

" I like that," said Nora Hughes. Her silent 
friend nodded. " And you think the housewives 
will really take us on? " 

" Oh gladly ! " Nella was certain. " Don't you 
see, every girl will be in uniform; she will be 
smart-looking, business-like, prompt and reliable, 
and an officer will be constantly inspecting her 
work, to see that it is properly done, and the house- 
wives can always be sure the girls they get will 
be skillful--competent. That has always been the 
trouble, and no other plan has ever done a thing 
to provide a remedy. There has always been a 
great demand for really clever help, but I should 
think at least half the girls have always proved 
ignorant of their business, or untidy, or unrelia- 
ble or untrained." 

" I don't see anything against it," Miss Hughes 
remarked. " Kate, shall we — Oh, please tell me 
again what you said about the chance a girl would 
have to get on — ^to be promoted to something bet- 
ter than charring, or even cooking. You did men- 
tion something, didn't you? " 

" Oh yes, of course I did. I said that any girl 
who has the ability and the ambition will be able 
to go about as high as she likes. We shall want 
so many officers, for one thing. We have made a 
Miss Gordon a corporal already, at extra pay. 
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You see, any girl who knows an)rthing, say like 
cooking, well enough to instruct the others, will 
become an officer directly. And naturally we shall 
need quartermasters, inspectors, pay-masters, of- 
ficers of the commissariat, clerks, bookkeepers, re- 
cruiting agents, and so forth, till there seems to be 
no end to them, and all of these must be filled from 
our own ranks. That is one reason why those 
who come first will have the best of it. Any girl, 
with the desire and capability, can rise splendidly, 
for she can receive training in any branch devel- 
oped by the work in any department. Just now 
we begin to feel the need of a clerk for the cor- 
respondence, someone who can operate a type- 
writer preferred." 

" I have learned to type a bit already," inter- 
polated Miss Hughes. 

" Then you might be enabled to take that on at 
once." 

" If 8 grand, isn't it, Kate? " said the girl. " I 
think we couldn't do better." 

Kate leaned over and whispered something in 
the ear of her friend. 

" Oh — ^we'd like — ^if you don't mind," said the 
spokesgirl, "cot^d we see the others — ^the ones 
that are drilling? " 

" Certainly," said Nella, with ready consent. 
She led the way to a large, bare room, at the rear, 
followed by Sally as well as the others. 
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In the few minutes which they were given here, 
they beheld the half-orderly movements of the 
drill with wands and the manoeuvres of marching 
which had already resulted out of the chaos of an 
earlier date. An uneven line of girls in uniforms, 
which were hardly as yet adjusted, marched, lined 
up, made a concert of semi-awkwardness with 
the wands and haltingly obeyed the commands of 
the bald-headed drill-master who sweated and 
marched like mad about them. Their greatest 
achievement, so far, was silence. At least they 
had learned to hold their tongues, and a few al- 
ready stood well upon their feet. There was an 
air of earnestness about them, which was preg- 
nant with promise. Altogether the sight was 
good to see. 

" Let us return to the office," said Nella. 

This was the crucial moment. The three wouM- 
be recruits felt their hearts begin to pound. 

Miss Hughes coughed, nervously. " If you 
please," she said, " Kate and I would like to talk 
the matter over, for a moment." 

" This is certainly the time to talk it over," said 
Nella, and she smiled assuringly. " Come in- 
side whenever you like." 

She and Sally entered the office together. 

"Well, Sally," she said, "perhaps you too 
would like to think it over." 
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" I said I'd join/' said Sally, stoutly, " and I'm 
here to keep my word." 

" You're a dear," said her friend impulsively. 
" I shall make you a sergeant, and put you on 
sergeant's pay at once." 

Nora Hughes and her comrade returned. 
" Can we try it for a month ? " said Nora. 

" No, we couldn't do with an arrangement like 
that," said Nella. " You must enlist for at least 
six months, or not at all." 

" And then would we be discharged, when the 
six months was gone?" 

" Oh no, not unless you wished it. You can 
always remain in the army as long as you like, if 
you obey the regulations." 

" But suppose a girl was too old." 

" No fear of that. Any woman can join, no 
matter what her age, as long as she is not too old 
to learn, for of course everyone here must know 
how to do something, and do it well, but age will 
make no difference at all." 

" I see — but — but what if you took on some girl 
who was — ^you know — ^not nice. I shouldn't like 
to associate with a bad lot." 

" Nor should I," laughed poor Nella. " Be- 
lieve me, we shall make every effort to enlist only 
girls of good morals and earnest intentions, but 
we may be able to help some young girls who 
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might be just beginning to make mistakes and 
who were a bit rough. You mustn't forget that 
the men's army does a great deal to make splendid 
men out of very poor-looking material. But if 
ever we find that we have a girl among us who is 
vulgar or immoral, or who becomes intoxicated, 
we shall remove her instantly, of course." 

" And what about shutting us up in the house? 
Are the girls to be kept inside and never let to 
go places, nights and holidays? Some of the girls 
in the big department shops say they are kept in 
so they haven't any liberty, and the companies 
make money on them, for board and lodging 
every week." 

" We shall have to do the best we can," said 
Nella. " The girls in the army will be given all 
the liberty possible with the proper conducting of 
the barracks. They will be permitted to go to 
theatres, visit their friends, or be away on furlough 
as much and as often as any well-behaved young 
woman in service or other employment may do 
with propriety without joining the army. All we 
shall exact will be respectability and nice be- 
haviour. We shall even provide for social enjoy- 
ments in the barracks, like dancing and other 
amusements. And on holidays, if the army doesn't 
inaugurate its own outings, or excursions, then 
certainly the girls will be permitted to go where 
they like. The idea is not to place restrictions on 
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the members, quite the reverse; but in all armies 
a certain amount of system and discipline is abso- 
lutely necessary. I should say you need have no 
fears about liberties, and you may be positive that 
the army will not make money out of its soldiers 
for board and lodging." 

Miss Hughes thought, in silence, for several 
minutes. Meantime Nella prepared her printed 
blank. 

"I expect we'd best join, Kate, hadn't we?" 
said Nora at length. 

Kate nodded. 

"I will begin with you," said Nella briskly. 
" Your name, please, in full." 

Nora's heart began to leap. She laughed, ner- 
vously, but the required intelligence was fur- 
nished. 

"Your age?" 

"Twenty." 

" Present occupation? — Now, if you wish, you 
may put that down as a t3rpist, and we will see 
what can be done about supplying a new machine 
and starting you off as a clerk at once." 

" Oh, you are very kind," said Miss Hughes. 
" I am not skillful at present, but I should like to 
try." 

"Typist, then. Now, whom, if any one, do 
you support, or assist in supporting? — ^That is 
merely to get at an idea of what calls there might 
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be on your salary. It is more for your protec- 
tion than anjrthing else. Is there anyone, then, 
dependent on you for support? " 

" No, my mother died a month ago." 

" I'm sorry," said Nella. " Now, are you at 
present in lodgings, and if so, what amount are 
you paying per week?" 

" Yes, and it's five shillings a week," replied 
the applicant. " I'm out of a berth." 

* Would you be willing to pay a like amount, 
out of your weekly salary, for similar or better 
accomodations in the barracks?" 

" Indeed yes, I " 

" Are you boarding out, or otherwise securing 
meals at a daily cost, and if so, at what amount 
per day?" 

" I buy my own things, Miss, except dinner at 
the chop-house." 

" About how much a day does it all come out? " 

" About ten pence; sometimes, of a Sunday, a 
shilling." 

" Would you be willing to pay a like amount out 
of your weekly salary for similar or better board, 
or provision, in the barracks ? " 

"Oh yes, Miss, I would, gladly." 

" You see," Nella paused to explain, " we de- 
sire to make the army self-supporting, if possi- 
ble. To do so we must keep our expenses down 
to the smallest practicable figure. You will un- 
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derstand, then, that by charging you what you 
are paying at present, for room and board — or 
less, if the actual cost shall prove less, — we are 
keeping and saving the funds for use in the cases 
where girls are incapable of earning so much pay 
and are therefore not in a position to pay for 
their maintenance. Now about clothing, I sup- 
pose you will also be willing to pay the cost price 
of boots, imder clothing and uniform, precisely 
as you are now paying the retail price for what 
you wear?" 

"Yes, I am sure that is quite fair." 

" And your laundry — for of course you pay for 
it now?" 

"Not for handkerchiefs and stockings, I 
don't." 

" I know, I merely meant you would be willing 
to pay the same price, or less, than you are pa3ring 
at present. " 

" Yes, Miss, certainly." 

" Many girls will not be able to contribute as 
much as you will toward the funds to meet the 
expenses and salaries, and the like," said the pa- 
tient instructress, "but of course they are not 
receiving so large a salary as you will get, for 
superior work. The advantage to you is that you 
will have a berth as long as you like to stop in 
the army, with pay constantly, and you will have, 
as well, access to the library, the music-room, the 
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baths, the gymnasium and everything we have, 
and liberty to go anywhere you like, within rea- 
sonable hours of off-duty, and as long as your 
conduct is moral and in keeping with the dignity 
of the army. Now for a few questions more. 
To whom will you refer for recommendation, as 
to your character, ability and so forth? " 

" To Mrs. Dudley." 

" Very good. Will you waive all claim to a 
daily, weekly or monthly supply of beer, or pay- 
ment in lieu thereof? — You know we don't be- 
lieve beer to be necessary to a girl's comfort or 
happiness, if she is properly clothed, housed and 
provided with food." 

" I don't care for beer '^ 

" And you will not ask for money instead of 
beer, if your pay is satisfactory ? " 

" No." 

" Thank you. Now here is another question, 
a bit like the one just passed. Will you agree 
never to enter a public-house, unless it be for a 
good business reason, while belonging to or in 
any way connected with any branch of the 
Women's Industrial Army? Public-houses are 
really not very pretty places for girls and women, 
and it would be too bad to have our uniforms seen 
in such a place, wouldn't it? We do not ask you 
to sign a pledge, nor even to agree to become a 
tee-totaler, but we must ask a little of our soldiers. 
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if the army is to be the elevating influence which 
we trust it may become. You will agree to 
that?" 

" Oh yes. I'm glad, if that is all you ask. Fm 
sure I've never been in a public-house in my life, 
and why should I commence now ? " 

" Thank you again," said Nella. " You will, 
of course, strive always to obey the commands of 
superior officers?" 

"Yes." 

" And to promote the well being and success of 
the army ? " 

"I will, Miss." 

A few more questions concluded this prelimi- 
nary examination, to which presently Nora 
Hughes affixed her signature. 

^* There will be a short physical examination," 
said Nella, "which you will pass easily. This 
afternoon report yourself for measurement for 
your uniform, and then for elementary drill. I 
shall be pleased to appoint you my clerk without 
delay." 



CHAPTER XXI 

Nicholas Drew, after a day of bitter regret, 
went to his apartments in a mood half savage, 
half ashamed. His better nature argued with him 
to convince him that Nella's joy was his only 
desire, but his man-nature was unconvinced. 

His home-coming, looked forward to for years, 
had been a farce. Far better it would have been, 
he thought, never to have returned, but always 
to have lived with his dream. Nella was thrice 
more beautiful and lovable than he had pictured 
his little sweetheart, but he himself had shat- 
tered the dream. The army plan, which he had 
cherished as their joint production, was not a 
comfort. He could not abandon it now — mere 
pride would forbid such a course as that — ^but to 
jerk it to the pinnacle of success and then see it 
grafted upon the honours which are so ready to 
attach themselves to a title, such as that of Lord 
Hudson — this would be galling. 

He sat in his room, that evening, thinking. 
The delights of the afterglow, which had fol- 
lowed a sultry day, were nothing to him. The 
breath from the grass and leaves, incense of tlie 
night, was lost upon his self-concentrated senses. 

He heard a knock at the street door, but he gave 
320 
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no heed. The woman of the house presently ap- 
peared in the hall and attracting his attention 
with a cough, informed him that a visitor had ar- 
rived and was waiting, below. Doubtless some 
one from the office, thought Nicholas. He arose 
and walked down the stairs, lazily. 

" Good evenin', vonce more," said the voice of 
Jacob Rhinestein. " I am so glad to renew our 
pleasant acquaintance. You are feeling fine, how 
are you looking?" 

Nicholas looked savage. " You're back, are 
you ? " said he, with no attempt at civility. " I 
hoped you were dead." 

"Vhat? No, now, you vouldn't say dat, not 
ven I haf been vorking hard in der interests of 
der family." 

" I think you are a fraud," was the frank re- 
joinder. " You led me to believe you would re- 
turn to me shortly after your last visit, with papers 
of importance." 

" Veil, aint I here ? Smokin' Moses I vhat more 
could I do?" 

"Well, then, why don't you produce the 
papers?" 

" Now vait a minute. Doan' get me excited. 
I haf vorked day and night for der interest s ■ " 

" Have you got the papers ? " said Nicholas, em- 
phasizing each word with a heavy thump on the 
table. 
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"Veil— I vouldn't say dat, but " 

" Then you are a fraud. Why didn't you con- 
fess it at once? I don't care to expend my time 
in any such company as yours. And I haven't 
any money to advance." 

" Now, I hafn't said money, haf I ? You do 
me dose great injustices, all for noddings, aint 
it? I haf here von paper — Now vait a minute, 
please, — it is only a daily paper — ^vich it puts us 
on der track of dose papers righdt avay at vonce." 

" Indeed ? " Nicholas was yawning with in- 
difference. He meant to execute a bit of ejecta- 
tory legerdemain in about a minute. 

" Dat is it," said Jacob. " Here it is. My 
frent, vill you read dose little lines ? " 

Nicholas took the paper and reading in the per- 
sonal column, to which the Jew had directed at- 
tention, learned that the advertiser believed he 
could supply something of great importance and 
advantage to the party. " If Helen May Ster- 
ling-Chester would call at the address printed be- 
low." The address was that of the Hampstead 
Heath mansion, at the rear of which Nella had 
become acquainted with Leslie Nevers. 

Nicholas was quite unacquainted with the 
" Sterling-Chester " part of the name, but he 
knew that " Helen May " as well as he knew that 
Nella Wemyss was the baby mentioned in the 
guinea-locket which he wore upon his heart. 
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*' And why should you think," he enquired of 
the Jew, " that this advertisement refers to the 
party of whom you spoke on your former visit? " 

" Vhat? Don't I know der family for years? " 

" Then you knew her name was not Wemyss, 
all the while?" 

" Certainly, my frendt." 

"Then why didn't you say so, long ago?" 

"Now vhat vas der use of gomplications? I 
haf done der vork " 

" You have done nothing of the kind. This 
person has advertised and you have brought me 
the paper. You promised the documents. Now 
that you know where they are, or pretend that 
you do, why don't you go and get them ? " 

"Smokin* Moses! hear him; I aint Helen 
May Sterling-Chester, am I? Vhat vould dey 
do to me? Dey vouldn't take me for her f adder, 
vould '' 

" That's enough of that sort of talk. If you 
know anything, tell it straightforwardly. How 
do jrou know this means important papers? " 

" Because, my frendt, I vas in dat house, to see 
der library. Dose papers vere in a small noflfel, 
vich I happened to know. I could not secure dot 
noflfel, and now der shentleman haf found dose 
papers for himself, aint it?" 

This sounded plausible. Nicholas had long 
been convinced that Nella was not simply Nella 
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Wemyss. The guinea-locket had set him to mak- 
ing conjectures, when first he saw its interior. But 
he was still suspicious of the Jew* 

" It seems to me you have come to the wrong 
party/' he replied. " You should seek Miss Ches- 
ter. And for the matter of that, she will doubtless 
answer this advertisement herself." 

" Now dose are two impossible dings," the He- 
brew informed him. " In der first place, Miss 
Chester don't know she is Miss Chester, She 
dinks she is Nella Wemyss. And in der next 
place, she vould not answer any advertisements." 

The truth of the first statement went home to 
Nicholas at once. Nella certainly would never 
even guess that this name could have anything to 
do with herself. The last statement, however, 
made him alert again for something wrong. 

*' How do you know she would refuse to answer 
an honest advertisement ? " he inquired. 

" Veil — she didn't answer yours," 

Nicholas coloured, half in anger, half in hu- 
miliation. The Jew spoke the truth. 

"You know something about this girl which 
you haven't revealed," said he. " Now what is it? 
Out with it, if you expect me to listen for another 
moment." 

Rhinestein shrugged his shoulders. "I know 
she is entitled to several dings of value, vich she 
vas done out of before she could remember her 
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own name, and like an honest man, I am trying to 
pring dem tings back to her, vonce more." 

" Do you mean that she is a personage of some 
importance — some social importance? " 

The Hebrew winked significantly. " I vouldn't 
say no to dat." 

"Is she a titled lady?'* 

"Now I vouldn't care to convict von of my 
dearest frents. His Graces — dat is, you must 
draw your own inferences, my frent." 

Nicholas was bewildered. He had not expected 
the matter to take on proportions so large. Nella 
Wemyss, — ^his little sweetheart — ^a lady of nobil- 
ity ! It seemed incredible. And — it would elevate 
her — where? — ^tremendously above the station to 

which he No, not he. He had forgotten that 

he was out of it. How befitting it would be for 
her to wed with Lord Hudson. It would be much 
more appropriate than a match with a soldier- 
merchant. He could have laughed in derision of 
himself. He had thrown away his chances, like 
a sentimental fool! 

" Why do you come to me? " he demanded, sul- 
lenly, turning upon the Jew, as if he were the 
author of all his woes. " What have these papers 
got to do with me?'* 

" Vy dat you know better dan me,*' Rhinestein 
assured him, unctuously. " You vere interested 
to advertise for dcr lady, vonce, and you agreed 
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to revard your humble servant van I should dose 
papers find." 

" Well. That was several weeks ago — ^mcMiths 
ago. 

" Now I know dat. But you are der only honest 
man vhat could get dose papers and hellup dot 
young lady to get back her properties and titles." 

"Ami, indeed?" 

" Eggsactly. She doesn't know her own name, 
derefore she vill nefer get dose papers herselluf ; 
and der shentlemen might not give dose papers 
tome " 

"Not likely I" 

" Veil, dere you are." 

" And do you mean to tell me that there is no- 
body else who is aware of the existence of those 
papers and of that young lady? " 

"Dere is von odder man. He is von of my 
dearest frendts; yes, he vould give five tousand 
pounds for dose little papers, but nod for der 
use of dat young lady, my frent." Rhinestein 
lied, of course, for " his Graces " was no more. 
But without the lie he felt himself powerless. 

Nicholas smelled intrigue, suspicion of crime, 
dark deeds of which one may read in all histories 
where wealth and power dangle before the eyes 
of men. He required no lightning stroke to get 
an impression in his brain. He was too much of 
a man to refuse to exact all her rights for Nella 
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even though she were to marry a Lord and forget 
himself utterly. Yet it was not exactly a matter in 
which he felt warranted to meddle. Still, he ought 
to help her in any manner that lay in his power. 
Then too, there was the hint of menace from the 
quarter occupied by the gentleman to whom the 
Jew had already alluded by the title of " His 
Graces '*. This person might already have gotten 
on the track of the papers; he might already 
have them secure in his possession. If action 
was to be taken at all, it would have to be taken 
quickly. 

" What do you think I could do? " he asked, 
amiably at last. 

" Vy, go at vonce to dis address and secure dose 
documends.'* 

" But why should anyone give them to me? " 

" Perhaps dey vill not," the Jew confessed, " but 
it is vort vile to try. You are der young lady's 
frent. Dey vill not give der papers to his Graces 
— er — ^to my frent vhat I mentioned — ^if you vam 
dem not to do so. If dey vill not give dem to you, 
vy send dem your solicitor. But I tink dey vill 
not object to show you dose papers, and den you 
vill see vhat an honest man old Ungle Jake is, aint 
it?" 

" Yes. I expect you will want to be remem- 
bered. Look here, you call to-morrow night. If 
I find that you have discovered papers of im- 
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portance, as I said before, I shall be ready to set- 
tle on a business basis." 

Nicholas walked excitedly up and down the 
room, when the Jew had departed. His first 
thought was that if Nella were made ac- 
quainted with the truth, she could appoint a so- 
licitor and take the matter into her own hands 
without delay and without his intervention. Then 
he dreaded the cost of time which such a course 
might occasion. In addition to this, came the 
thought that to convince Nella that she was Helen 
May Sterling-Chester, he would be obliged to 
show her the locket. This meant to confess him- 
self, after his silly game of concealing himself 
behind the name of Winston. At this he smiled, 
sardonically. 

It was utterly out of the question to claim to be 
Nicholas now, particularly as the aspect of the 
case, in which it would seem that he had played his 
game only to bring up the old promise when 
great advantage might accrue to himself, would 
be far from complimentary. No, having been a 
fool, he must abide by the consequences. Never- 
theless, Nella must not be permitted to suflfer for 
his whims. 

He crushed on his hat, strode out and hailed the 
first cab he could find. He instructed the driver 
to take him with all haste to the mansion on Hamp- 
stead Heath. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Although the hour was late when he arrived 
at his destination, Nicholas was duly ushered in 
at the heath mansion, where as was subsequently 
developed, they were used to long hours and to 
untimely visitors, but usually of scholarly per- 
suasions. 

An elderly man, with a splendid nmiple of iron- 
grey hair and a near-sighted squint in his eyes, 
was resting from labours over a quantity of 
spread-open volumes, in the spacious library. He 
arose at the entrance of Nicholas Drew and came 
toward him, peering at his large form through 
half-closed lids. 

He also was a large man, but his shoulders had 
become fixed in a stoop, from constant bending 
over books. He was constructed on the archi- 
tectural plans of a bear, but the merry twinkle in 
his eyes, and the lines of good-nature in his face, 
bespoke a disposition of great amiability. 

" Good evening,** said he, while a young girl, 

who was no other than Leslie Nevers, arose from 

a chair in the shadow of the room. Fumbling 

with the card with which a lackey had preceded 
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the visitor, he read the name and gazed up in 
some bewilderment 

" I have not the honour of knowing whom I 
am addressing," said Nicholas, " but I have come 
here in response to an advertisement concerning 
Helen May Sterling-Chester." 

" Oh, to be sure. My name is Nevers." 

"I beg your pardon; do you mean Lord 
Ormsby?" 

" Just as you please, Mr. — Mr. Drew. I sup- 
pose you are a solicitor for the lady in question." 

"Well, no. I am not a solicitor, but I came 
here in the interests of " 

"That would hardly be quite regular, would 
it? " Lord Ormsby interrupted, briskly but with 
the best of humours. 

" I dare say you are quite right," Nicholas felt 
obliged to say, " but I think I can prove that I 
am her friend — the friend of Lady Helen, and I 
have only come for her good, I can assure you. I 
have known her for a number of years, and I know 
more about her affairs than she does herself, odd 
as that may sound. I had no desire to carry away 
the papers, which I believe you have in your pos- 
session, but I did wish to request you not to per- 
mit them to fall into the hands of anyone except 
some good firm of solicitors, whom you might 
name yourself, or whom Lady Helen might se- 
cure." 
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" You need have no fear of my bestowing the 
papers on anyone^ indiscriminately. I am not 
aware how you knew there were papers in exist- 
ence." 

His lordship bowed. Nicholas felt that he had 
intruded where he was not entirely welcome, and 
that the interview was ended. 

"I am sorry to have troubled you," he mur- 
mured. " It was merely over-solicitude for Nella 
—Lady Helen."' 

Leslie, or Lady Leslie, to be more accurate, had 
come forward. She picked up the card, which her 
father had tossed upon the table, and read the 
name. 

"Why, Papal "she cried. 

" Yes, my dear, I hear quite distinctly." 

"Why — ^this is Mr. Drew — Mr. Nicholas 
Drew I" 

" Yes, I read the name correctly, I believe." 

" But you don't know who Mr. Drew is and 
I do! Why, Mr. Drew, I didn't know you had 
returned from the wars. I really think it is 
quite too bad of Nella that she didn't write 
and let me know. I am very glad to meet 
you." 

She advanced and held out her hand. Nicholas 
took it, in a puzzled manner and looked at Lord 
Ormsby. Leslie's father was quite as surprised as 
a man may well be, but he merely blinked and 
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seemed to be trying to remember some forgotten 
fact. 

" Why Papa/' resumed Lady Leslie, working 
like a Trojan to clear matters up. " Mr. Drew 
is Nella's fiance. They were engaged over seven 
years ago, and he was a soldier and went to the 
wars, and she has been waiting ever since for him 
to return. So of course he has a right to know 
about the papers. It is quite right, but bless me, 
I didn't know that Nella — ^why it doesn't seem 
possible. Think of it! She had those papers in 
her own hands, and didn't read them and sent them 
all back to me at once, without ever knowing that 
she was the one they meant ! " 

" My dear, say some of that again, more 
slowly," said her father, in his mild manner. 

Leslie poured out the story, with no end of 
repetitions, confusing her hearers with intricate 
knots of information, setting them straight again 
and overwhelming Nicholas with embarrassment, 
for the plans which she and Nella had worked out 
against his return had not been obedient to ar- 
rangement, as Lady Leslie appeared to believe. 
She concluded her vivacious recital by producing 
the letter which Nella had once written, which 
began " Dear Nicholas : — ^The dearest girl friend 
I ever had," etc., etc., which quite capped her 
little climax. 

" Extraordinary story ! " said Lord Ormsby. 
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" Drew ? Drew ? I remember a Drew — ^an artist, 
philologist, conchologist — ^with whom I spent a 
very agreeable summer, once — Henry " 

"Henry R. Drew," interrupted Nicholas 
quietly, " my father," 

" There ! " said Lord Ormsby, " when you came 
in the room, sir, you dug me up in my old mem- 
ories. Dear me, you resemble him closely. Henry 
R. Drew, was a man whom I very much admired 
and esteemed. That picture over the mantel — 
one of his sketches. Dear me— extraordinary 
story 1 Well, sit down, sit down. I remember 
when Henry died. What became of your 
mother?" 

" She died also," said Nicholas. " But— but I 
must not detain you. I merely came about the 
papers, for as your daughter has suggested. Lady 
Helen is not aware of her own name. If she 
had read the papers, when she had them in her 
possession, she would not have recognised herself 
in connection with them,'* 

"Well, sir, you shall see the papers, if you 
like. Leslie, will you take this key and t;et tJie 
papers from the safe? But perhaps, Mr, Drew, 
you would have no objection to telling me how it 
happens that you are acquainted with her name if 
the lady is not." 

" Certainly, In the first place, an old Jew, who 
must have been concerned with some sort of devil- 
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try, in years past, gave me much information; and 
in the second place, I have a locket, a split guinea, 
given to me years ago by Nella — Lady Helen, 
herself, in which the name Helen May appears. 
Nella is the short, I believe for Helen. Perhaps 
I can show you the locket." 

Leslie, who had always adored the little favours 
which her father frequently asked of her instead 
of asking the servants, had secured the papers and 
now came running back. Nicholas burrowed 
down betwcfen his collar and neck, for the slender 
golden chain and pulled out the gleaming, warm 
coin, heavily dented, where the bullet had struck 
it. As it came forth, the chain parted. 

Lady Leslie was breathing rapidly with eager 
excitement. She loved the romantic more than 
anjrthing in life. Her father was smiling, in a 
whimsical manner of his own. 

" There," said Nicholas, who had sprung the 
locket open, by pressing near the hidden hinge, 
" you can read what it says for yourself. I never 
knew it would open till it got a smart blow. I 
tried to have it straightened a bit, but the man 
who did the job was a poor hand." He 
himself was the " poor hand " who had done the 
work. 

Lord Ormsby took the coin with interest. 
"This looks like the mark of a bullet," said 
he. 
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" A bullet! Oh was it a bullet? " cried Lady 
Leslie with delight. " Tell us, Mr. Drew, did this 
guinea of Nella's really save your life? " 

Nicholas turned exceedingly red. " The bullet 
might not have killed me," he murmured. 

" Now let me have a look into those papers," 
said her father, prosaically. 

There were birth certificates, marriage lines and 
other technical testimonies of a surprising charac- 
ter, all of which summed up a conclusive proof 
that Helen May Sterling-Chester was a young 
woman of decided importance. 

"Upon my word," said Lord Ormsby, "this 
is remarkable. There can be no mistake. Did you 
know, sir, that this case will attack the heirs of 
a very prominent Earl ? — He only died about ten 
months ago— very sudden affair I " 

" No, I knew nothing about who would be im- 
plicated," said Nicholas. 

" Earl who? " demanded Leslie. " Who is the 
Earl that died ten months ago? " 

" Earl Ludwick, unless I am very much mis- 
taken. But come, this is clearly a case for law- 
yers. Perhaps, Mr. Drew, you can suggest the 
name of some reliable firm to whom you would 
desire me to forward these documents." 

"Our company retains Saunt and Caldwell," 
said Nicholas. 

"Just think of Nella being a Countess! " said 
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Leslie. " Isn't that wonderful ? And the poor old 
Earl dying at such a lucky moment I " 

" Saunt and Caldwell are my solicitors as 
well," replied Lord Ormsby. " It will give me 
great pleasure to place the papers in their posses- 
sion to-morrow morning. And you will call there 
and also communicate with the young lady? " 

It all sounded like a dream to Nicholas. He 
was bewildered by what he had learned. Nella 
had withdrawn, it seemed to him, to heights un- 
scalable. 

" Well," he answered, slowly " as she has never 
known anything about it, might it not be wiser 
to complete the case and secure her possessions be- 
fore we acquaint her with the facts? If by any 
chance we should fail to establish her rights, the 
disappointment would be great. Perhaps we 
could spare her such an ordeal." 

Leslie loved him herself, for his thoughtful- 
ness. She longed for the day to come which 
should bring her such a knight-errant 

" You have your father's discretion," said Lord 
Ormsby. " If you will pardon me a moment, I 
will write a letter to go with the papers, as I re- 
member now that I shall be obliged to send 
Morris with them to Saunt's. I will attend to the 
matter while it is fresh in my mind. I forget these 
affairs easily. A day or so ago Lady Leslie un- 
earthed these papers, which I had locked up and 
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quite forgotten." He placed the papers in an en- 
velope and went to his desk at the further end 
of the room. 

" Oh do tell me," said Leslie, " how did you 
find her and what was it like, when you two met 
at last? Weren't either of you disappointed? I 
don't see how you could have been. And why 
hasn't Nella told me an3rthing about it? She 
must come up and get a scolding." 

Nicholas grew hot, even back of his ears. He 
foresaw difficulties, if Lady Leslie \vere not in- 
formed of the state of affairs, soon. 

" You see, Lady — Lady Leslie," he stanmiered, 
" she doesn't know that I am Nicholas Drew." 

"Oh dear!" 

" No. I made a fool of myself. I thought it 
wouldn't be fair to announce myself the moment 
we met, because of course her promise was made 
when she was merely a child, and I preferred to 
ascertain whether or not she could care for me 
now for myself." 

" That was good of you — and a bit silly — ^just 
like you men, — ^but she does — oh I know she does. 
She used to talk about you to me by the hour. Oh 
I know she loves you dearly, and I think you ought 
to let her know." 

Nicholas shook his head, hopelessly. " It is too 
late now," said he. Leslie was quick to interpret 
doubts. 
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" Why," she added, " you don't think it'a— 
You don't think there is anybody else? " 

Nicholas looked at her appealingly. 

" Why,— I can't believe it I " said the girl. " I 
shall have to see her and give her a lecture." 

" Please do not," said the tortured man. " The 
hour has gone by. I prefer that she should not 
guess my identity. I have been an idiot, and mat- 
ters have gone too far. It would only mar — ^mar 

everything, now You see, she really 

waited longer than any man would have had a 
right to expect." 

" No, I am sure there is some mistake," Leslie 
insisted. " She is the truest girl in the world. I 
know what you mean; you do not wish to mar her 
happiness and all that sort of thing. But if any- 
thing has happened like what you say, it can- 
not have been long ago. Surely it could do no 
harm for me to see her and warn her that she 
must be true, for a little while longer. And then, 
some day, I could — ^well, you know — I could just 
break it to her gently. You would let me do that, 
I know." < 

" But I must ask you to wait — ^I mean, you 
wouldn't mind waiting until after we are sure of 
what the papers will do. I wish you would wait 
till then." 

" Of course, if you wish it, I must. But dear 
me, it would simply be dreadful " 
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" There," said her father interrupting, " I have 
dropped them a line saying how the papers came 
to be in my possession, and you may take the lot 
if you wish to, Mr. Drew, to-night." 

" Thank you. Lord Ormsby, for the compliment 
and the trust," said Nicholas, "but I think I 
would prefer to have them forwarded as you sug- 
gested before. I am sure I am deeply grateful 
to you — to you both for your kindly reception of 
a stranger and a meddler, such as I must have ap- 
peared. And I am grateful as well for what 
you said of my father. I must say goodnight" 

" Goodnight," said his lordship, shaking hands 
cordially, " come and see me again, when you are 
not so busy with this sort of thing. I should like 
to show you some of your father's old books." 

Nicholas passed from the room like one who 
walks on unreality. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Until he reached his office again, next day, 
Nicholas felt as if perhaps something had been 
accomplished which eased his sorrows down. But 
when he entered the room and found that Nella 
had not yet arrived, he had ample opportunity 
to get " soaked," as it were, in the atmosphere of 
dread and unhappiness which had been preva- 
lent in the place for many days. 

Nella, who had experienced nothing to re- 
store her quite to her former happy state of mind 
and existence, was quietly reserved, when she 
came. The old hopelessness between herself and 
Nicholas rapidly assumed its normal dimensions, 
and nothing bridged the gulf between the two 
desks. 

It seemed to Nicholas as if Nella half turned 
about several times, apparently to speak, but if 
she did, then she failed at every trial, for nothing 
passed, save a few words relative to the condition 
of the army and the progress, or lack thereof, 
which had been made. 

A number of women, to whom the letter-pros- 
pectus had been sent, had responded in the most 
encouraging spirit. They would be pleased, they 
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said, in varying styles, to give all their domestic 
employment to soldier lassies from the army. A 
number failed to answer in any wise. Others 
scorned the whole proposition and attacked the 
Regular Army itself, in the bargain. They 
thought the men-soldiers worthless enough, in all 
conscience, and could see no good reason for re- 
ducing girls to such a level. 

Nicholas destroyed letters of this description, 
as often as he foimd one, nevertheless Nella read 
one or two, and her heart sank at every cruel word. 
Her offset to the blow was news of two additional 
recruits, one a sales-girl from a large draper's es- 
tablishment. Having endeavoured to form a spe- 
cies of trades-union, this young woman was heart- 
ily in accord with the military movement, and her 
influence was widely extended. She announced 
her desire of investigating the scheme, adding 
that if she found it practicable and all that it could 
be made, she would bring in a round fifty of ex- 
cellent recruits. She underwent tuition to fit her 
for an officer without delay. Thus the faithful 
multiplied. However, the uniforms were donned 
only in barracks, as yet. To have frightened or 
to have discouraged the girls at this stage would 
have been fatal. 

Nicholas responded to this news with specious 
enthusiasm; Nella felt his coldness. She was get- 
ting desperate, for she connected herself with this 
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mood of sullen dejection, which was becoming 
hard to bear. At ten o'clock Nicholas was 
glad to escape and visit Saunt and Caldwell. 
These legal gentlemen had received the documents 
concerning Lady Helen, Coimtess of Ludwick, 
and they were eager to begin to move in the case. 

At noon Nicholas returned to his desk, grimly 
satisfied that he had done his part and that Nella 
would certainly secure her rights and title. It was 
still too soon to acquaint her with what was oc- 
curring, wherefore he sat down, as before, and 
worked at his papers, doggedly, but without heart. 
Yet he could not refrain, now and again, from 
glancing up at the girl, who had become the core 
of his whole life and desire for existence. 

The afternoon passed dully. Fortunately work 
was plentiful, for both, therefore the two main- 
tained a silence which strict business might have 
occasioned. Nella, however, was striving her 
utmost to screw up her courage for something 
which she desired to say. Her own mind had been 
tortured day and night, until she felt that she 
must relieve herself of the burden. 

Toward evening she turned partially around and 
said " Mr. Winston." 

" Yes, Miss Wemyss," said Nicholas. 

She might have retreated, had it not seemed 
too late. " I — I wanted to ask — A friend of mine 
asked me a question which — ^which I could not 
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answer. I didn't fed sure that I could answer it 
correctly.'* 

" Yes? " said Nicholas again. 

" And I told her I would ask you, because— 
because you would probably know, — if you don't 
mind." 

" I shall be pleased to be of any assistance." 

"Thank you. I don't know that I ought to 
bother you with an3rthing so trivial. It doesn't 
amount to much." She halted. Her voice was 
shaking and she clasped her hands together, to 
control her nerves and her utterance. 

" If it is anything she would rather you would 
not " 

" Oh no," said Nella, eagerly. " I know she 
wouldn't mind. It is merely a question she cannot 
settle for herself. I suppose that is why she 
wishes to— to share the responsibility." 

"Well, I am sure I feel complimented," said 
Nicholas. " If you will state the proposition, I 
shall endeavour to give you good counsel or none 
at all." 

" Thank you," she repeated. '* I thought you 
would. .... She— When she was quite young, 
she made a promise to— to a sort of sweetheart." 

There was a long pause. 

" And she doesn't wish to keep it, now? " said 
he. 

" Oh, no, no, that isn't exactly it. She made 
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this promise, when she was quite a child, and she 
has never had a chance to keep it." 

" That is quite another matter." Nicholas was 
calm. He saw through her little innocent fiction 
of a " friend ", and he felt that he was pronoimcing 
his own doom. 

" She asked me," Nella resumed, faintly, " if 
I thought she ought to wait — ^wait all her life, for 
— for him to come back." 

" He would certainly have no right to expect 
her to wait all her life," said Nicholas, shutting 
his eyes, as if in pain. 

Then — is she — Of course she is just hu- 
man, like every other girl." 

" Certainly." 

" And I suppose she — she couldn't help — 
liking somebody else " 

" No; it is right — quite right that she should — 
like somebody else." 

'*That is what I — she thought, — ^but she 
couldn't be sure. I know she has suffered — think- 
ing about it. . . . Are you quite sure that she — 
she is doing right? " 

" In liking somebody else? " 

*'Yes." 

" Quite sure.'* Nicholas fooked at her steadily, 
a sad expression in his eyes. 

" And you really think — she would be justified 
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in — If she thought she — if she thought she wanted 
to marry somebody else? '* 

Nicholas had seen this question coming. It was 
linked to the scene in Torrington Square. It 
closed his book, and he was called upon to seal it 
himself, never to look upon its pages again. 

" I think your friend — would be justified," said 
he, judiciously. A set expression seemed to 
freeze on his face. 

" Thank you," Nella breathed, hardly above a 
whisper. " I — I hope her mind will be relieved. 
But — I am afraid she will never — ^make up her 
mind — to decide." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Mrs. Dudley replied in person to the circular 
letter which in due course arrived at her residence. 

" I am so glad, my dear ", she said, " that this 
scheme of yours is aimed to do its good for girls 
and women before it is all too late. You know 
after a girl has been forced to go to the bad, it 
almost seems too late for reforming. But any- 
thing that helps the girls before such a time is 
splendid." 

It was natural that when Mrs. Dudley had 
made, her suggestions and given a thorough rec- 
ommendation of Nora Hughes, Nella's memory 
should go flitting back to the old days at Mrs. 
Sanders's. The girl's thoughts were far from be- 
ing happy ones, because of the strange iciness at 
the ofiice, with Nicholas Drew. At the barracks 
gleams of encouragement showed through the 
darkness and doubt of the project, but the foun- 
ders were staggering still in the imknown woods 
with a large responsibility. Nella was glad to 
bend her meditations upon the army, for the sake 
of occupying her mind, in which she was other- 
wise not a little wretched. 

Thus the girl, harking back to her early intel- 
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ligence bureau, remembered the day on which 
she had sat in her "office", helpless and be- 
reft of a groundwork for better counsel, when 
pretty Lizzie Bates went away to become a bar- 
maid. 

Mrs. Dudley having departed late in the after- 
noon, Nella remained at the barracks for supper, 
after which she proceeded in a bus to Walham 
Green. 

It was still far from being dark, although the 
hour was nearly eight, when Nella finally dis- 
covered the " Cock of the Walk " with its pol- 
ished granite front and its huge brass signs of its 
wares. 

Up to this point her heart had merely been 
racing a trifle, at the thought of entering a public- 
house in search of a girl over whom she felt her 
old-time motherly yearning. Now, with the 
place a rod away, she felt a dreadful sinking of 
all her fibres of courage, and a trembling and 
weakness at the knees. Her face was first deathly 
white and then painfully flushing. Her mouth 
became husky. She walked past the place, and 
tried to pretend to herself she was taking an in- 
terest in the trinkets displayed in a window. She 
trudged back before the " Cock of the Walk " 
again, presently, but continued down the street 
without stopping. 

As many as three separate times she tried and 
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failed to enter. Summoning then a vision of 
Lizzie's face, she turned about abruptly, a line of 
resolution sunk in her serious brow. 

At a swinging door of the place she recoiled, 
for a small space, partitioned off to separate the 
customers, was filled with a mixed society of low 
men and women. Another little pen contained 
men only. She preferred to enter here ; it would 
be much more obvious that she came on business 
only, she believed. 

The men turned about, at her entrance. One 
or more lifted their brows, in surprise. Stepping 
immediately to the counter, Nella looked about to 
attract the attention of one of the several attend- 
ants. Lizzie was not to be seen. 

*' I shay, my beauty, 'ave a drink wizh me **, 
said a drunken gentleman. 

Another man, who was sober, pushed the 
reeling creature away with a lingering sense 
of chivalry. Nella felt as if death would be a 
welcome release to end the dread that was on 
her. The intoxicated human was not to be 
easily dissuaded from his purpose of becoming 
familiar. 

Hysterically rapping on the counter, Nella 
finally succeeded in bringing a bar-maid to the 
region of the beer-pump handles opposite where 
she was standing. 

" I wish to see Lizzie Bates '', she said, hur- 
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riedly. " Lizzie Bates, if she is here, I should like 
to speak to her for a moment/' 

"She aint 'ere, lidy*', said the girl. "She's 
ill — ^23 Dogbone Court, lidy." 

" Oh — oh thank you ", murmured Nella, and 
wildly dodging the drunkard, who now lurched 
abruptly toward her, she ran like a frightened doe 
against the doors, and so out again into the 
wholesome-smelling street. 

Trembling, ready to cry with vexation and 
nervous dread and horror of the place from which 
she was fleeing, the girl blimdered toward a po- 
liceman, standing on duty in the street. He will- 
ingly directed her to Dogbone Court, a dark, ill- 
odoured alley, in the further end of which a horde 
of grimy youngsters were screaming and yelling 
in mere lust of existence. 

The number she sought was half way down 
the court, but Nella foimd it necessary to step 
across the legs of two female bachanals, frowsy, 
nakedly exposed about their necks, drinking their 
beer as they sat in the hallway. 

"'Ere's 'er Ighness the Duchess of York", 
said one of the females. 

" I left my 'appy 'ome for the lidy ", said tlie 
second, in a voice like a man's, and reaching for- 
ward, she clutched Nella jocosely by the ankle, 
for a second. 

More terrified, if possible, than she had been by 
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the men, Nella fled into the open building, collid- 
ing with a woman who was sitting like a toad on 
the stairs. 

" I beg your pardon '*, said the frightened girL 
"I am looking for Lizzie Bates. Could you 
\ tell me '' 

"First floor, back", said the woman in the 
shadow with which the hall was filled, and mov- 
ing aside she permitted the visitor to pass. 

It was not the voice of Lizzie which Nella 
heard, bidding her to enter the small room at the 
rear, so that for a moment she stood in the door- 
way, looking about the apartment, undecided as 
to what she would do. 

" Oh — I — I beg pardon ", she stammered. " I 
was told I should find Lizzie Bates in " 

" Who is that? " interrupted a voice which, al- 
though weak, sounded familiar. 

One young girl, combing her hair, had turned 
about at Nella's entrance, to stare at the visitor 
dumbly. Now, on the bed which the place af- 
forded, a second girl raised herself upward, on 
an emaciated arm, to peer into the gloom about 
the entrance. 

" Why — ^Lizzie *', said Nella, moving forward 
imcertainly, " is that you, Lizzie? " 

Lizzie drew her hand across her mouth, as she 
sank again on the pillows. " I wouldn't have 
thought you'd come to such a place as this to see 
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me", she said. "How did you find where I 
was?" 

"At the public-house", said Nella, simply. 
"Are you ill?" 

Lizzie made no immediate reply. She turned 
her face to the wall. " I haven't — ^lived in this 
house all the time ", she presently faltered. 

" But — ^but you are ill, — ^you are ill, aren't you, 
Lizzie ? " Nella repeated. " You " 

" She's 'ad 'er baby ", volimteered the girl who 
was combing her hair. 

Nella looked up, startled. The younger girl 
was pretty, in a cheap little manner. Her bearing 
conveyed a sense of carelessness. Nella's wide- 
open eyes seemed to disconcert the girl. 

" She's 'ad it, and it's dead and buried ", she 
supplemented, briefly. 

In amazement Nella turned her gaze again on 
Lizzie. The girl on the bed had steadied herself 
to give back a dry-eyed look. She nodded a 
dumb confession that what her comrade had 
spoken was the truth. 

"But — ^Lizzie, — I thought — ^But you told me 
you never meant to marry." 

" I kept my word '\ said Lizzie, with the old- 
time calm in which she had said she would like 
to kill her father. "Good job I didn't marry 
Tom ; he'd be taking my wages for the next fifty 
years, as well as what he's bad. Won't you sit 
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down? — Miss Wemyss? You see I aint forgot 
your name. I used to think of you frequent, but 
after Tom, — I didn't think you fancy it, me think- 
ing of you around the places where we was to- 
gether." 

Nella sat down on a chair. Some way she 
yearned over Lizzie more strongly than ever. 
Not a single reproach arose in her mind. 

" Your mother, Lizzie ", she said, " she hasn't 
had to go to the workhouse? " 

"No, she died", said the calm, weak voice. 
" Her luck would have to change one day, 
wouldn't it, Miss? I never looked at Tom till 
after that, and him as handsome as an apple. 
They do grow handsome as never draws no loads 
nor takes no worries, don't they? " 

"Then if your mother is dead", said Nella 
eagerly, " you will not be obliged to go back to 
the public-house, will you, Lizzie? I can do more 
for you now than I could have done before." 

" You don't want to do nothing for such as me, 
now ", said Lizzie. " You can't get the smell out 
of meat which has went bad." 

Nella's thoughts flew instantly to the barracks, 
over the inmates of which she was brooding. 
What harm would it do, she asked herself, to take 
Lizzie in, if none of her soldier's knew of Lizzie's 
mistake, provided Lizzie behaved herself becom- 
ingly in the future. Mrs. Dudley's words were 
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sounding in her ears : ^^ I am glad this scheme is 
aimed to do its good before it is all too late ". It 
was not too late for Lizzie, she cried in her soul ; 
it was just in the nick of time ! 

" Lizzie ", she said, as if it had been in the days 
gone far beyond recall, " I know I can make you 
happier, directly, than you are in such a place as 
this. Are you strong enough to listen to the story 
of a new idea of help for women? " 

" I can listen all night ", said Lizzie. " There 
aint no grater ever works in your voice." Again 
she turned to the wall. Her frail body heaved 
convulsively, but she made no soimd of sobbing. 

"What'U you have, Liz?" enquired the 
younger girl, coming quietly up to the bedside, 
at this, and leaning over the prostrate figure. 

Lizzie turned her face partially upward. Her 
thin arms drew her companion's head close to her 
own. She whispered something, whereupon the 
girl fumbled about at the foot of the bed and 
smuggled something into Lizzie's arms. It was 
nothing but a long rag bundle, dressed in the now 
useless baby garments. With little quiverings and 
gasps of hungry motherhood, Lizzie nestled the 
pitiful pretence of a baby to her bosom, hugging 
it tightly in her empty arms. 

Nella pretended not to have seen. She felt, for 
a second, a pang of something akin to jealousy of 
these mother emotions, incredible even to herself. 
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All the yearning of her maternal being was surg- 
ing in her breast 

She began to tell about the army, of its first 
conception, its possibilities, its manifold advan- 
tages, — of the width of its wings. Every sorrow 
and every joy she had ever possessed wove a mo- 
tive through her eloquence- Alruna-woman of 
her race that she was, that night, it seemed as if 
she sang a strong saga of hope to the girl who 
lay on the bed. The second girl came and sat 
where she could see the sublimated face of the 
speaker. It had become again the face of the 
child who had dreamed, one summer, of becoming 
the angel of the working girls and women. 

" And so, Lizzie ", she finally concluded, " I 
want you to join and become a soldier in the 
army. I want you to help me. I need you. I 
need you to prove the army is better than to go 
and become a bar-maid in a public-house. I'll do 
everything to help you. I'll make it all easy; I'll 
give you better pay than you ever had in your 
life. I couldn't do that before, and I'm sorry. I 
had to let you go to the public-house before, but 
you won't have to go there again. And I'll help 
to get you well and strong and then " 

She paused, for such a look of peace had come 
on Lizzie's face that it seemed a pity to disturb 
a sleep so profound. But even then she failed to 
realise how weak the childless girl-mother was. 
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For half an hour, in absolute silence, Nella sat 
there, watching the sleeper's ethereally pretty 
face. Lizzie had become refined by her illness, so 
that the prettiness of years before was luminous 
and clear. She awoke at last without an extra 
flutter of breath, or the movement of a muscle. 

"FU join", she said. "Peggy and me will 
join your army together. Peg's just starting do- 
ing bar-maid at the pub. I won't be fit for a 
week, but when I'm up— we'll come. Where's the 
place. Miss?" 

" Oh Lizzie, I'll come and get you, in a week ", 
said Nella tremulously. " I shall be so glad to 
do it. You will let me come and take you, in a 
week? You don't suppose you could possibly be 
ready a bit sooner, Lizzie? Might you not, if 
I were to send you a doctor? " She quietly de- 
posited a sovereign on the table. 

" No, it aint doctors now, it's getting strong is 
wanted. But I'll be ready, Miss Wemyss. I 
never forgot your sweet name. I can go to sleep 
thinking about your voice. You'd best not stop 
here any later. In a week I'll join. So don't 
stop here no later, and Peggy will take you out 
to the bus." 

And out in the bus Nella pressed her hands 
against her heart, as if it were a crying child that 
needed comfort 



CHAPTER XXV 

Saunt and Caldwell had never moved so 
promptly in their lives as they did in the case 
which Nicholas and Lord Ormsby had brought 
them and which they were convinced would be- 
come a catise celebre in a month. 

Rhinestein had appeared pimctually enough, on 
the evening following the actual discovery of the 
papers, at the house where Nicholas resided. His 
gratification had known no bounds when he 
learned that his " honesty " had been confirmed 
by the young man himself. 

Nicholas intended to make his reward hand- 
some, but he paid him only twenty-five pounds, 
that night, because he desired to secure the Jew's 
attendance at the offices of his solicitors, the 
following morning. 

Jacob was naturally shy of lawyers, but his 
cupidity had proved greater than his fears. He 
attended duly and after a searching examination, 
signed a statement setting forth everything he 
knew connected with the case, save those portions 
which might have tended to embarrass him if 
enquiries were made as to the abduction and de- 
tention of Nella and Sally, years before. 
356 
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The Hebrew being gone, the solicitors put their 
heads together and penned a letter of information 
to the heirs of the late Earl, informing them 
briefly that the rightful successor to the estates 
and title had been discovered in the person of the 
only child of Henry Sterling-Chester, deceased, 
and that action on behalf of Helen May Sterling- 
Chester would be commenced forthwith. 

The business had brought the old despair upon 
Nicholas again. Nella's absence from the oflice 
contributed to his wretched mood. When at 
length he left the place, he walked all the way to 
South Kensington. He kept thinking the long 
trudge would do him good, but the oppressive 
air weighed almost as ponderously upon him as 
did the lead of his own calamities. 

His shoes were dusty, he was weary, when at 
length he turned from Fulham road, out which he 
had travelled. Yet he regretted that the journey 
was nearly at an end. He had half a notion to 
turn about and walk all the way back. The 
thought of food was repellent; hungry as he was, 
he had no relish for anything to eat 

Ftmibling in his pockets, idly, his fingers came 
in contact with the guinea-locket, the chain of 
which had not yet been mended and which, there- 
fore, he had not worn about his neck since it 
broke. He sniiled grimly, to see this token of an 
old promise. Well, it would be a fitting wedding- 
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present, when Nella and Lord Hudson were 
married. He would have it repaired and keep it 
for this purpose. He certainly had no right to 
wear it, after this. 

Turning back the way he had come, he walked 
a short distance to a dingy, little, old shop where 
jewelry and a few rare coins were in the window. 
Through the glass he could see a gray-haired 
artisan, busy at his bench. 

A bell rang dully when he opened the door; 
it rang again when he closed it behind him. 
The old workman finished driving a tiny 
screw in a watch plate, picked off the eye-glass 
which was stuck tenaciously to his face, and 
looked up. 

" Good-evening ", said Nicholas. " I have a 
little job here which I should like to have attended 
to at once.'* 

" The world is full of people like yourself *\ 
laughed the old fellow. " Mend 'em while you 
wait is too modem for me." 

He received the locket and chain in his weasened 
hand, laughing in his customer's face with twink- 
ling but watery eyes. When he looked down he 
let the chain run out between his fingers, but he 
held to the guinea-locket with interest, turning it 
over and lifting a lamp nearer, the better to se- 
cure a good light. He made no comments, as he 
dipped the ball of his thumb into the bullet dent. 
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but reaching his eye-glass, stuck it back in its 
place and scrutinised the coin caref tdly. 

He presently gave the locket a sharp squeeze, 
and it opened. Thereupon he looked up and 
laughed with extreme satisfaction, but without 
making the slightest noise. 

" It seems to be a good joke ", said Nicholas, 
ironically. "I should like to have the chain 
mended, while I wait." 

" Now that's as curious a coincidence as you 
might see in a life-time ", said the old workman. 
" I thought it was mine, the moment I saw it, 
and yet it must be — goodness me, how many 
years is it, to be sure? " 

" You have the advantage of me ", Nicholas as- 
sured him, " I don't know what you are talking 
about" 

" No— you wouldn't That is a spade guinea 
of a good many years ago." 

" Perhaps you have no objection to explaining 
what the drift of your remarks may be? " 

" Certainly not. All I mean to say is that I 
made this locket myself, over ^" 

" Oh. What ? I beg your pardon, did you say 
that you made that locket? " 

" Over — ^how many years ago is it? Bless me, 
I've forgotten, but it must be more than twenty 
years gone. Yes, sir, I made that for Henry, 
Viscount Sterling-Chester, — as fine a gentleman 
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as you'd see in a long day's gallop. Ah, tb^ 
don't do work like that these days — too asucioqs 
for the shillings, sir, too anxious." 

" Tell rae what you were saying ", Nicholas re- 
quested. "The man for whom this was 
made, " 

" Never lived, sir. He was killed in an acci- 
dent, they said, that sudden you couldn't have 
said the Lord's prayer, — Skilled, and that was the 
end of him — mysterious, some people said at the 
time." 

Nicholas was silent, as the jeweller turned and 
turned the coin and gloated over the art of his old 
achievement 

"Yes, sir, killed, a month after I sent the 
guinea to Brighton, chain and all, just as it looks 
to-day, barring that dent and the wear and tear. 
But it has kept its appearance bravely. My word ! 
they don't do work of that sort to-day,— <:an't 
do it." 

There was no need to question further. Nicho- 
las knew now that the locket had gone at once to 
the helpless baby, reared by Jennie Wemyss, as re- 
lated in the deposition of Jacob Rhinestein. He 
knew that Nella had never been aware that the 
locket would open. It was doubtftd if her mother 
had been any wiser. What a strange weaving of 
threads clustered about the obsolete coin ! 

He listened in reverence to the babblings of the 
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old man who had wrought this gem of skill. He 
sat there patiently while the puttering old fellow 
brazed the separated link of the slender chain. 
And when he walked home, with the trinket again 
in his pocket, he was a quieter mortal. 

Moods came and went with Nicholas, how- 
ever, for no sooner did he seem to lay one ghost 
of imrest, than he seemed to raise another. When 
he felt that at last he had himself subdued, com- 
plaisant to what was going to be, this was the 
time when his passion was most likely to burst 
out more strongly than ever. He felt that one 
thing only could slack the soul-thirst that was on 
him. This would be to snatch Nella up in his 
arms bodily, rush with her, down the stairs and 
away, hewing his path, if need be, through 
armies, till he should reach a comer of the world, 
where none might interfere, and where he would 
teach her to love him — ^teach her the full signifi- 
cance of a love so vast, so gentle, so mighty, and 
yet so meek that perforce she must respond with 
that burst of maidenly trust and affection which 
alone was the thing worthy of possession on the 
earth 1 

Yet the days went by that found him and left 
him sore, morose, — ^unconvinced that existence 
was worth the pain. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Mothering the army slowly and cautiously 
through its infancy, Nella underwent a painful 
awakening. Between her moments of thinking 
upon her own disappointments, she found her 
thought haunted by Lizzie. Had she the right, 
she asked herself repeatedly, to introduce the un- 
fortunate bar-maid where she had promised that 
all should be sweet and proper? Was there to be 
no distinction between the strugglers who had 
kept themselves unsullied, and those who had 
failed to deny themselves indulgences beyond the 
pale of morals? 

" It will be sure to be found out — oh, it will 
some day", she finally cried to herself. "And 
when they all know, what — what in the world 
would happen? Oh — ^I should be afraid, of the 
harm it could do. It would never be fair — ^not 
now. I can't — ^the army isn't mine alone, — it 
will soon belong to a hundred trusting girls, — it 
isn't mine I It isn't mine ! " 

But then came the thought of Lizzie, aban- 
doned to her life of shame. Was a girl who had 
made a dreadful error, and who was ready 
56a 
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and eager to begin her life anew — ^was she to have 
no part in opportunities to make herself respec- 
table? Was she always to stand outside, in the 
circle of the hopeless ? 

No— it would be a pity if a girl like Lizzie 
could have never a chance to change and live a 
life of honesty I It would be so harsh. It would 
be such a contribution to her future shame. It 
would fairly be a push toward the brink of des- 
pair. 

Yet she had given her word that the soldiers of 
the army would be fit associates of respectable 
girls. It was not to be an institution for the solu- 
tion of ethical problems. And suppose, one day, 
some one or more of the countless men — or 
women, for the matter of that, — ^who had been 
served by Lizzie at the " Cock of the Walk ", and 
who might have admired her pretty face, and who 
could have exchanged vulgarisms or familiarities 
with her, across the counter, — suppose these 
should find her, in the army of industry and point 
her out, or pursue her, as once they must have 
done, what a culmination of shame would such a 
moment bring! Suppose that her Tom " 

Nella clasped her hands together fiercely, as if 
to crush her line of thought ..." If we didn't 
attempt to reform a single one of the wrongly 
started girls", she told herself, "but contented 
ourselves with preventing the young ones, the 
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growing ones, from going the same old, terrible 
cowse, that wotild be doing nearly enouglu"" 

But Lizzie's case seemed so dose. It was dif* 
ferent. She finally told herself that at least she 
personally could lift poor Lizzie out of her slough 
of despond. Personally she could give her some 
sort of employment, at the expense of her own 
weekly wage, and save her from a plunge again 
into the maelstrom of the public-house. She had 
promised help to Lizzie, on the one hand, quite 
as faithfully as she had promised morality to the 
army, on the other. It must now be her work to 
keep her faith with both. 

Before the week, appointed as the time for vis- 
iting Lizzie again, Nella once more made her 
way to Dogbone Coiurt and the squalid hovel 
It was late afternoon. Alighting from the bus, 
she noted a figure that seemed a bit familiar. It 
was Peggy, Lizzie's little companion. 

The g^rl was walking through a group of men, 
all of whom were casting familiar glances and a 
few bantering words in her direction. With her 
retroiissi nose elevated in fine contempt, she was 
hastening back to Lizzie, a ginger-beer bottle, 
filled with milk, beneath her arm. Discovering 
Nella, she crossed the road at once, a glad, some- 
what wistful smile upon her lips. 

" Why, Peggy, how do you do?" said Nella, 
pleasantly. " And how is Lizzie? " 
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"Good evening, Miss", said the girl. "Tm 
glad you've came, for Lizzie aint no better. She's 
weak. She never 'ad no business 'aving a baby. 
Some girls is such easy fools — poor dear. I wisht 
to Gawd she'd 'ad my granny, same as me. She'd 
'ave learned her better. She learned me. Granny 
did. *A girl don't never 'ave but one good 
name ', says she, ' and you'd best be married to a 
navvy than to be 'aving the kids of a gentleman '. 
Them's her words, Miss, I'ope I may die, and a 
girl as grows up on them aint a going to be no 
fool— not likely!" 

Nella looked at the worldly child with a sense 
of awe. She felt a great eagerness to encourage 
that staunch spirit of rectitude. She discerned 
the difference between this little slum-goddess of 
virtue and poor Lizzie, in one dear flash. How- 
soever terrible and unbreakable a marriage tie 
might prove, at least it afforded a woman a bul- 
wark of respectability. Yet if the maw of the 
public-house should close upon Peggy, as it had 
upon Lizzie, of what avail would be the words of 
her grandmother as an armour against, not only 
the ceaseless blandishments of a whole procession 
of men, but against Jade Nature herself I 

"Peggy", she said, "you must help me to 
make Lizzie well and strong enough to leave the 
public-house and Fulham, forever." 

" She's leaving it all without you and me, I ex- 
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pect '\ said Peggy, as they climbed up the stairs 
together, to the door. '' I reckon she's not stop- 
ping 'ere for long." 

Too late to question the girl further, Nella 
could only look at her amazedly. She felt a 
sudden sinking at the heart, and a dread of things 
unforseen. A breath of air like the palpable 
ghost of a presence-in-waiting met her when the 
door was opened. 

" 'Ere's your friend come back '\ said Peggy 
cheerfully. '' Buck up, Liz, and look sharp for 
the Miss." 

Lizzie's gaze had already been fastened on the 
door. Her eyes were motion, life — everything 
left to be expressed by the helpless girl. They 
blazed up with eager welcome and gratitude. 

" I felt you coming ", she said without moving. 
" I've been waiting." 

Nella went to her side swiftly, a new solicitude 
upon her. She sat on the bed, rubbing at the 
chilled hand that came groping forth to meet her 
clasp. 

" Why— Lizzie ", she faltered, "I thought— 
you were getting stronger." 

"I'm joining", Lizzie told her. "I've only 
been waiting to join. Miss Wemyss. I haven't 
forgotten your name. I've been waiting and 
waiting for you to come and let me join." 

" 'Ere, Liz, 'ere's a cup of milk ", said Peggy, 
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bending tenderly above her. "Drink it, Liz, 
drink it pretty for Peg." 

Lizzie turned away from the cup, with a dumb 
appeal for peace. Peggy looked in the dilating 
eyes indulgently. She placed the untasted cup on 
the table. " Won't you 'ave anything, Liz? " she 
asked. 

"No", said Lizzie, "give me your hand, 
Peggy, so's I can join the army. Where's your 
hand? Is that your hand? It's hot. . . . 
Peggy's a good, clean girl, but the pub will make 
her spoil. Smell the pub that's on my clothes? — 
That spoils me. Peggy, do you promise you'll join 
the clean girls' army? " 

" I will if they'll 'ave me, Liz ", said Peggy, 
dragging her sleeve across her face. 

" And you'll never go inside a pub again, not 
for no money and not for no man? " 

" I'll promise you anything you like, Liz. I 
can't say no more, can I ? Anything you like." 

Lizzie smiled. It seemed as if she summoned 
all her strength for the fading effort. It was a 
mere shadow of the old, brave smile that Nella 
remembered, but it conveyed a sense of profound 
satisfaction. 

Shutting her eyes for a moment the girl on the 
bed lay motionless. Nella stirred. Instantly the 
eyes were open as before. Then inch by inch, 
trembling weakly, struggling with the effort it 
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cost her, Lizzie drew Nella's hand doser ai^ 
closer. Presently Nella felt it come in contact 
with the moist, soft flesh of the girl's wasted 
bosom, where the recently created mother, in her 
child hunger, pressed it and babied it with a flut- 
tering rally of strength. 

" I'm so glad you're letting me join the army ", 
she whispered, smiling wanly. "And Peggy's 
one of the clean girls, little grandmother 

Peggy I like the army. . . . I've been 

waiting — so long. I never — forgot you — 
Miss. . . . Wait — ^wait for me, — I'm — ^join — 
ing." 

There was one more bird-like flutter where she 
mothered Nella's hand upon her breast. Her 
face became illuminated by a smile so faint that 
it seemed but the passing of the zephyr of a smile. 
Yet it did not depart from her face, not even 
when the last lingering spark of warmth had died 
away. 

Little "grandmother Peggy" knelt upon the 
floor. With her face buried in the folds of Liz- 
zie's couch, and with Nella's hand, as light as a 
halo on her head, she sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

In the absence of direct descendants of Earl 
Ludwick, deceased, all serious opposition to Nel- 
la's claims dissolved at once. The story of the se- 
cret marriage and of Nella's long ignorance of 
her birth rights was not paraded for the public 
delectation. Red-tapism wound its tortuous coils 
through the proper channels, and Nella was a 
countess, rich, as well as beautiful to behold. It 
only remained for Nicholas to break the news. 

It was a dreary, wet Friday, as " dull as a dead 
fish." Nella was superintending affairs at the 
barracks. Nicholas sat out the slowly procession- 
ing hours in his office, alone. It was nearly four 
o'clock when Nella appeared. She looked ra- 
diant, for the army, which had been but an " ugly 
duckling", promised at last to become a swan. 
She had thrown off depression and sadness by 
sheer force of enthusiasm. 

Nicholas felt aggrieved that she could be as 
bright and rosy as if the sun were blazing like a 
jewel in the sky, while he was utterly depressed. 

" It is going to succeed — I know it is going to 
succeed ! " she said. " Everything is beginning to 
move more smoothly at last, and the girls love 
369 
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their uniforms, which I discovered by pretending 
to take them away, and Miss Tobey, the new 
girl, is so vigorous and so enthusiastic — ^I don't 
know whether to make her a captain or lieutenant 
or what — ^and she says she has recruited about 
sixty girls, instead of fifty, — ^but of course a lot 
will drop out, yet I am sure at least half will re- 
main — and they are all sorts; — ^and some of the 
older ones do drill finely I " 

Nicholas was as eloquent and warm as a clam. 
He made an effort to pretend he was wrought up 
to concert pitch, but fortunately Nella was too 
elated to observe his deadly dampness. 

" We shall soon be obliged to have all those of- 
ficers you mentioned at first", she rattled on, 
gaily. " Corporals and sergeants are very well at 
present, but we shall be wanting all those quarter- 
masters and commissariats, and Brigadier-col- 
onels, and Adjutant-majors, and— oh I don't 
know what they all are, but we shall have to have 
them, because things are going to boom! The 
new uniforms have arrived, in nice order, and we 
have purchased the fifes, and three girls can make 
a noise on the funny things already; and the gym- 
nasium is a great attraction, for the girls nearly 
fight to punch that football thing; and we've got 
four books to start the library; and the wages of 
the girls are coming in to the treasury, and we 
are training two very bright girls to cook. Why, 
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we are going to have every sort of a girl. We've 
got a typist, and a girl who fills ink bottles, and 
a bar-maid — she's just as nice as she can be and 
wants to learn something more advanced, — and 
three girls came this morning, for the other girls 
tell them all about it, when they are oflf duty, and 
two laundresses are to enlist in the morning! 
And they are the best of all ! " 

" I wonder if it is going to do to mix them all 
together? " said Nicholas gloomily. 

" Why yes ! That is exactly why the army is 
bound to be a success!" replied the enthusiast 
"Don't you see, the laundresses can teach the 
char-girls to wash clothes, for we shall have such 
a lot of our own washing to do ; and the cooks can 
train any who wish to learn how to make good 
bread; and the typist can help all who would like 
to run a type-machine, — and we ought to have a 
machine at once, for the barrack's correspond- 
ence; — and the commissary-general, or whatever 
she is, you know, the one who markets — she can 
instruct some to do that sort of thing, and make 
them valuable servants; and we shall get some 
sewing girls, seamstresses, who will make cloth- 
ing on the premises and teach the trade to others; 
and we shall have book-keeping and languages, — 
why we shall have ever3rthing! We shall train 
each other, and all the time we shall be doing the 
work necessary in maintaining the establishment. 
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and rounding off splendid soldiers all the time. 
It is wonderful I Why you haven't an idea of the 
possibilities which that Miss Tobey has sug- 
gested, even up to gardening and horticulture — 
later on. It is going to be something glorious. 
And I think it was wonderful of you to think it 
all out, for it is the military spirit of it — ^the dis- 
cipline and training and soldier-atmosphere that 
is pulling it all together and making it succeed, 
whether the girls make it a bit hard at first or 
not." 

Nicholas flushed, slightly. "I am sure you 
have done everything", he confessed, frankly. 
"If it proves a big thing, the credit must be 
yours." 

" No ", she insisted. " I should never have 
thought of such an organisation in the world. 
It is a grand idea, and it is yours. But when I 
think of everything, it just makes me feel like 
jumping up and down with excitement and de- 
sire to make haste. And oh, did I tell you? — ^a 
girl from a medical school for women, near 
Brunswick Square, is going to join. She called 
and said so ; and she shall be our surgeon-in-chief, 
or whatever it is, and think of the useful things 
she will be able to teach the others I It does seem 
as if everybody is trying to join at once, now, and 
I want a piano and a lot of marches and many lit- 
tle things, to make the girls contented to remain 
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in barracks at night, and to show them what a real 
big improvement on their former lives they can 
enjoy if they will." 

" You shall have anything you need or wish **, 
said Nicholas. '' I have placed a cheque in blank 
upon your desk. Fill it out for whatever you 
need." 

She blushed and thanked him in scarcely audi- 
ble words. She felt that all he did, he did for 
her. " We must make it attractive in all the ways 
we can ", she continued, " for of course discipline 
is not always agreeable, and we have to have 
it strict, or not at all ; and the enlistment for six 
months frightens a few away, imtil the others talk 
them in; and martial law — is that right? — do you 
call it martial law, or is it only military regula- 
tions, that are kept up all day? — ^well, that gets 
on the nerves of some, for when one isn't used to 
it, it does seem a bit irksome and well — ^just a bit 
silly. But I can see why it is all needed, and I 
am siu"e you v^re right when you said the army 
would do as much to make girls better and fitter, 
and more self-respecting and wholesome, as the 
regular army does for the man. But I think we 
must arrange someway, later on, to secure them 
protection, while at their work, and all that sort 
of thing." 

" Thank you again ", said Nicholas, who had 
arisen and was walking nervously forward and 
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back. He had procrastinated as much as was 
decent; the moment, he felt, had arrived when he 
must impart the news. 

Pausing to sit at her desk, Nella took up the 
cheque that was lying there ready to meet any 
army requirements. She glanced at it casually, 
and then with startled eyes. 

" Pay to the order of Jacob Rhinestein ", she 
read, " The sum of five hundred pounds." 

A gasp escaped her lips. Nicholas turned 
about abruptly. 

" This cheque ", she said, " there must be some 
mistake." 

Nicholas took it in his hand. A scowl of an- 
noyance incised itself on his brow, for a second. 

"Yes — I must have mixed tw o " he 
stammered. Tearing open an envelope that lay 
upon his desk, he took out the cheque drawn in 
blank which had so nearly gone to Jacob Rhine- 
stein, to be filled according to his modesty. 
" This was the one meant for you, and the other 
— er — ^just a private transaction." 

" I — I beg your pardon for " 

" For saving me from a preposterous blunder? 
— Don't mention it, please." 

Nella was startled. To behold that name had 
almost been like beholding the Jew himself. What 
manner of private transaction was it, she asked 
herself, nervously, that Mr. "Winston" could 
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have had with Jacob Rhinestein. Had Rhine- 
stein found Tier out? Had he come to this office 
to tell her story and to make her out a parentless 
waif who had slaved at his sewing-machine for 
months, with the silent Miss Gride and the 
woman who nodded and nodded? Perhaps this 
explained the coldness she had felt in Mr. " Win- 
ston's" demeanor. Perhaps something hideous 
was hovering then above her. 

When she looked at Nicholas, her fears in- 
creased. She could almost read in the air that 
something dreadful was about to occur. 

And indeed Nicholas Drew was spurring his 
courage with all his moral and physical force. 
He presently halted in his walking. 

"You have spoken, not to-day, but once or 
twice before, of another need of the army ", said 
he. 

"Have I? I — can*t seem to — ^remember", 
stammered the girl. 

" I refer to the desire you expressed to interest 
some titled person, or persons, who would give 
you social backing." 

" Yes, of course. But I do not believe we had 
better spend much time on that at present." She 
breathed in unspeakable relief. 

" There will be no need to spend your time; it 
has come without your seeking." 

" Oh. Some friend of yours. I am so glad. I 
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knew you were probably — ^that is, I thought you 
were doubtless doing something, without saying 
a word, until you could announce it as a com- 
pleted fact." 

Nicholas winced. " It is not an easy matter for 
me to explain ", said he. " I should like first to 
ask you if you did not recently find an advertise- 
ment, regarding yourself, in the papers — in the 
personal column? " 

Nella blushed, suddenly. It was coming after 
all. " I did ", she answered, " if you mean quite 
a number of weeks ago.'' Her heart was leaping 
with excitement. 

Nicholas nodded. 

" But I never answer such things as that — ^now. 
I did — once. It — it was terrible. I was — ^But 
I prefer not to remember, or to speak about the 
matter." If the Jew had betrayed her, this would 
make it easy for Nicholas to spare her further 
humiliation. 

Again Nicholas gave consent to her decision 
with a nod. " Perhaps it was just as well you did 
not reply to the notice ", said he, " but there was 
another such advertisement, printed more re- 
cently, which was intended for yourself, although 
you might not have recognised the name. It was 
addressed to Helen May Sterling-Chester." 

Nella looked at him, steadily now, and slowly 
shook her head. She was puzzled. She could 
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feel her heart-beat rising, like the coming closer 
of a beating drum. " I hardly think anything 
in that name could have been intended for me ", 
she told him. " I hardly understand." 

Nicholas made a gesture of indulgence. "I 
have this to explain ", he answered. 

" Do you mean that the name you mentioned 
belongs to me?" The old dream of her child- 
hood, that she was someone of high degree, came 
surging in upon her. 

"Yes, I do." 

" But, how do you — ^I don't comprehend, Mr. 
Winston, how you — ^how you found it out — 
found out something which I do not know 
myself." 

"I answered the advertisement", he an- 
nounced, and he hastened to add, " I had heard 
the name before. It related to estates and titles, 
and I went to the place of appointment — for 
which I trust to receive your pardon." 

She made no immediate reply. Nicholas had a 
lightning-like thought that he had managed the 
confession anything but adroitly. How should 
he now explain the manner in which he had iden- 
tified her with this name? She pinned him with 
the very query he dreaded. 

" But why — ^What should make you think that 
I was the — this Helen May — something?" She 
was excessively pale. 
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"Description*', the man blurted, desperately, 
" description, and scraps of information which I 
have been able to gather. You — ^you are Lady 
Helen, Countess of Ludwick." 

Nella steadied herself against the desk. She 
looked at him with the old yearning expression 
he had known so many years. A bright spot of 
colour burned up in her cheeks, which were other- 
wise as white as paper. 

" It must be some jest *', she said, in a voice 
which he barely heard. " Someone has played a 
cruel joke on — on you. I couldn't be *' 

" But you are. There is no joke about it You 
are a Countess, and wealthy. Your rights are re- 
stored — ^rights which, although you may not have 
known you possessed them, were only withheld 
because of accidents and errors. You will receive 
proof — ample and legal proof that what I say 
is the truth." 

"Oh— I don't know that I wish it'*, she 
pleaded, her eyes now looking into his with no re- 
serve of her feeling toward him, " I — I have been 
fighting a battle with myself of — ^great temp- 
tation. I shouldn't be equal to this. There must 
be some mistake. No one could have identified 
me — ^no one — I mean no one here in England 
could know anything about me, now. There is 
only one person, who had anything of mine — ^and 
he 1 might not be remembered by even one, 
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after all these years. I know there must be some 
mistake.*' 

" I assure you there is no mistake ", said 
Nicholas. " Perhaps I have some of the 
papers '' 

He felt nervously in his pockets, one after the 
other. His pencil fell to the floor, so tmsteady 
were his fingers. Then he caught his thumb in 
some tangle. Jerking it irritably, he dragged 
from his waistcoat a long slender chain of gold 
and the guinea-locket, which he had thus been 
carrying since having the link repaired. With a 
bright metallic dink it fell to the floor, and 
opened. 

" Why — ^that — ^where — ^That guinea ! *' gasped 
Nella, picking it up before he could stoop to re- 
cover the trinket. " Where did you — '* 

She paused and looked in his face. Her colour 
came and went like breathing of fire. Her bosom 
heaved, and pressing her hands back to back, she 
held them against her heart. In her eyes was 
burning a flame which for years had smouldered, 
yet a little puckered expression of mystification 
crossed her brow, as she scanned his face, as if 
she were in search of something lost. 

Nicholas tried to speak, tried to harden his 
face, but the struggle was pitiful. 

" It can*t be,'* whispered the girl, to herself. 
" It can't be Nicholas, and yet — Oh why — ^why 
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haven't you told me before? Why did you let 
me — ^If you didn't wish me to know, dearest 
Nicholas, why ** 

" I — I hadn't any right to tell you," said the 
man. The tears welled up out of his eyes and 
rolled down his cheeks, drop after drop. He bit 
his lips and looked upon her as from a great dis- 
tance, without moving anything but his hands, 
which toyed with the facing of his coat 

"No right?" echoed Nella, her face inex- 
pressibly sad, and ashen in color, " but I — I would 
have forgiven you, if — if you no longer cared, — 
if there was somebody else." 

" It wasn't that, — it wasn't I," he murmured. 

" Do you mean that I — ^it was something that 
I ^" 

" Lord Hudson," said he, blimtly. 

She looked at him with an expression of pro- 
fotmd patience and love, imdertoned by a pain 
which nothing could have masked. 

"Lord Hudson is nothing to me," she said, 
" but he was a true friend. He — ^he carried one 
of the two only letters — ^the only letters you ever 
sent, for seven years — ^and he delivered it at last, 
this summer." 

Nicholas swallowed at lumps in his throat and 
blinked fast with his eyes. "^ thought — ^I 
thought he — ^thought I should ruin your life," 
he stammered. "You asked me — a, few days 
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ago Y ou asked if a girl had a right to— to 
marry another man, — after she had waited a long 
time." 

Nella turned scarlet She felt her shoulders 
and even her arms grow painfully hot. " I — I 
was not asking about — him," she confessed in 
extreme mortification. 

Nicholas waved his hand, in acceptance of the 
advent of some new and unheard of lover. " Then 
— I was right," said he, labouring to steady his 
voice, " if it was somebody else *' 

" Oh you haven*t any right to make me tell/' 
she suddenly answered. 

" I haven't asked *' he started to say. 

"It wasn't fair," she went on, warmly, "it 
wasn't fair of you to come home this way, and 
make me imfaithful to— to Nicholas and to make 
me fond of— of a stranger. And you^ — ^have — 
nearly — ^broken — ^my — ^heart." 

She sank into her chair, limply, and hiding her 
face in her hands, sobbed like a child. 

It was more than Nicholas could endure. He 
went to her gently and laid his big hand on her 
shoulder. 

" Don't cry, Nella," he said, wooingly at last. 

" I — ^I It was all my fault. If you have grown 

fond of somebody else, why " 

" I haven't," she sobbed, protestingly, " it was 
you— you old goose, and I have cried — ^my eyes 
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out — over you, out — ^in India — and I hate you — 
and I don't believe you are — ^Nicholas, at all— or 
you wouldn't have — ^made me— do it, and I wish 
you would — go away." 

He did not go. He even exploded with a 
short, high-pressure laugh. Nella, who was sob- 
bing more violently than ever, laughed also, in 
spite of everything she could do; but it was an 
extraordinary and entirely feminine commotion 
she made, with sobs and laughter combined. He 
knelt down on the floor beside her and placed his 
arm about her waist Slowly, ever so slowly he 
drew her toward him. 

"I hate me too, dear little sweetheart," he 
crooned. " I have been an old fool, but I wanted 
to see if you would love me for myself." 

"That's it," she sobbed, with fresh energy, 
"that is just exactly the — ^mean trick I — ^mean. 
You made me — love you and — ^neglect poor, dar- 
ling — Nicholas, shamefully, and you — made me 
ask you if it — ^would be right for me — ^to give him 
up and — ^and marry — ^marry — ^And I think it 
was shameful ! " 

" There, there," said he, soothingly, getting 
her wet cheek against his breast and kissing away 
her tears, " I was an old brute-bear. But I was 
so afraid you couldn't love me, and I loved you 
so, dear, and I have been the wretchedest man in 
the world, ever since that night. when I acci- 
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dentally overheard Lord — ^There, there, dear, I 
won't speak of the " 

" You will," she sobbed anew, trying feebly to 
release herself, but presently remaining passive in 
his strong arms. " You will say it, every min- 
ute, I know you will, and I told poor Reggie to 
sell his diamond brooch and get his watch and 
ring out of pawn, and to be a sensible fellow." 

" Did you, dearest? Well, then, can't you for- 
give a poor meek old blunderer, who didn't know 
any better?" 

"And I told him," she resumed, paying no 
heed to his pleading, " that he ought to be wise 
and marry a girl like Grace, who has plenty of 
money and who really loves him, with all her 
heart, — and that is all the thanks I get" She 
cried a little more, for the very delight of being 
cuddled and comforted. 

All that she said was Greek to Nicholas, as far 
as Grace and Reggie were concerned, but he was 
far too clever to ask for explanations then. 

" Well, dearest, I love you and love you and 
love you," he whispered, "but of course, now 
that you are a countess ^" 

" I won't be a countess," she protested. " I'll 
just be Nella Wemyss or nothing, because — ^be- 
cause you will — ^you'll do things — silly things, 
again." 

" Not likely," he told her, clasping her yet more 
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closely and twisting his neck till he could kiss her 
fairly on the lips. " But — ^if you would ratlier 
not claim the estate and " 

" Of course it — ^such a thing — it might ex- 
plain all the singular things that happened to me 
as a child/' she half admitted, striving to dry her 
eyes a trifle, " but — ^you don't really believe it? " 

" Oh yes, it's a bald fact, right enough, but if 
you prefer to abandon " 

" How did you know my name is Helen May 
— whatever you said it is? " she enquired, deaf to 
his little suggestions. 

" I learned from the locket. Where is it, 
dear?" 

She imclasped one of her hands, red with the 
pressure she had exerted in holding the guinea. 

"There," Nicholas said, pressing the locket 
open, " you see, one day I got a bit of a rap on 
the chest, and it opened like this, and there was 
the name." 

Nella took it in wonder and read the inscrip- 
tion. Then turning it over she looked at the dent, 
so deep and significant. " That place," she whis- 
pered, " was that made when you got the rap ? " 

He nodded. " And the name '* he started 

to add. 

" Was it a— bullet? " she interrupted. " Now 
please look up and tell me. Was it a bullet that 
gave you the little rap? " 
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"I — suppose it must have been a piece of a 
very little bullet, but it may have been a flying 
button, or " 

" My dear, darling soldier," she said, her chin 
quivering. With her arms about his neck she 
cried out the sweet, silent happiness which must 
come when a woman deeply loves and knows 
that at last she is " home." 

When at length she sighed and caught a little 
gasp of breath, and lovingly stroked the hand 
from which he had lost portions of three of his 
fingers, Nicholas kissed her on the forehead, in 
the reverence of love. 

A knock at the door made him start He 
jumped up and skipped to his desk. Nella made 
a few quick pats at her hair and eyes. 

" Come in," said Nicholas, bravely. 

" I didn't know whether I should find you in 
or not," said a pleasant voice. 

"Why, how do you do, Lady Leslie? I am 
charmed to see you," said Nicholas, bowing pro- 
fusely. 

"Leslie I" cried Nella, running swiftly for- 
ward. "Do you know Leslie? — ^Lady Leslie? — 
did he say Lady Leslie? Oh you were mean, — 
you never told me you were a titled lady! " 

" Well, Miss," said the little bit of sparkling 
humanity, " and you never told me that you were 
a countess ! " 



CHAPTER XXVin 

Heavily cloaked, mysterious and silent, a figure 
glided along a Brompton road, in the gathering 
dariaiess, finally descending a sidewalk stairway 
that led to the door of a basement dwelling, 
through the encrusted windows of which a dim 
illumination struggled feebly. 

Solemnly rjapping with the knocker, the figure 
drew back a step and waited. A minute passed. 
About to knock again, the visitor presently heard 
someone inside approaching. A moment later the 
door was opened, and the frizzled head of Queenie 
Collins was thrust into view. 

" What's wanted? '' she said. 

" Is Mrs. Collins at 'ome? " replied the visitor, 
gravely. 

"What will you be wanting with Mrs. Col- 
lins? " demanded Queenie. " What are you? I 
don't know, — hope I may die." 

" I would like to see Mrs. Collins," the visitor 
answered. 

" Come in then. Is it washin' or manglin' 
you'll be wanting?" 

" Neither." The visitor entered, stepping like 
a trained pony. Halting in the living-room, jerk- 
386 
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ily, and as if by clock-work, the stranger fetched 
hcds together, head erect, saluted Queenie — ^who 
believed she had certainly admitted a lunatic — 
and suddenly threw off the cloak employed as a 
covering for head and body. 

" My Gawd— Sal ! " ejaculated Queenie. " My 
word! Wot ho! Aint she a toff? — aint she a 
capting? " 

Sally certainly looked everything suggested. 
She was a Miss Napoleon BonapartCj^ crossing the 
Alps, in the leaden-browed seriousness with which 
she bore her uniform in this unostentatious home. 
That she was smart there could be no question. 
She was trim, straight, well-planted, sturdy. 
Slightly theatrical and sublimely conscious that 
she was bowling Queenie into the middle of next 
week, as it were, she was nevertheless a highly 
creditable production. 

"Oh Lor'," continued her sister, "mother 
musn't miss a minit, with them in the house. I 
sy ! Sal, is them yours ? Oh Lor' and look at me." 

The contrast quite unnerved the girl, who 
bawled lustily to her mother, to avoid a sudden 
demonstration of weeping. 

" Bless your 'eart, Queenie," sjiid the soldier, 
suddenly rendered human, "you can have the 
same sort, if you like. You can get 'em directly 
you join." 

" Not like them, could I, Sal? " said the tatter- 
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demalion, pleadingly, '' not as dcgant as them? '* 
She sank down on her knees alMiiptly, to pass her 
hands over the ck>th and brmki in a species of 
awe. 

Sally was interrupted, in what she might have 
replied, by the entrance of her mother. 

Always kqyt at the edge of nervous tearfulness, 
by her worries, vexations and weariness, Mrs. Col- 
lins took one long look and buried her face in 
her apron, into which she cried a flowing conden- 
sation of the steam which so endlessly gathered 
upon her. 

"Oh I sy!" said Queenie at this. "Fancy 
cryin' and Sal such a hornier to the family ! You'd 
think Sal was dead. My word, some folks is par- 
tickler. Wot's the trouble, mother, aint '* 

"Leave off scolding, Queenie," expostulated 
Sally, advancing quickly to her mother's side. 
" It's quite all right, Mother. I'm just the same 
inside. You and Queenie is more to me than 
you was before, — more than all this 'ere uniform, 
or all the army." She drew her mother gently 
against her soldierly bosom and stroked the tan- 
gled hair, fondly. " I've brought you some 
money, and Nella sends her love, and we'd 
ought to be *appy as rabbits. Cheer up, mother, 
do, and we'll 'ave a cup of tek and a grand long 
chat. I say, you *aven't *ad a good look at me. 
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mother, so cheer up cheerful, and leave U3 all 
three be 'appy,*' 

Mrs. Collins made an effort to dry her eyes, 
on her apron. She suffered herself to be led to a 
chair. At length, with many sniffles and blink^ 
ings, she took a watery look at her oldest 

" It's — good material," she finally managed to 
$ay. " They must *ave got it to wash.*' 

** Oh they did. They are so clever, mother," 
Sally readily responded, "and it's the grandest 
place, and the girls that are joining every day, 
and the drill we can do and the lovely things Nella 
— ^Miss Wemyss— that's her army name, not her 
real name, but I'll tell you that,---and the lovely 
things she does, and she'd like for Queenie to join 
whenever she likes, and mother, you should see 
how 'appy she is ! She's smiling regular, now, and 
she's found out old Rhinestein, the Jew as kept us 
both in his 'ouse that time, and he wa3 going to 
git five hundred pounds, but he only got fifty 
when she told her friend about 'im locking us 
up, and him glad to git anything and be off, for 
fear of being took up for all he done, and Ndla 
says-^Miss Wemyss, that is,* — ^she'd like you and 
Queenie to join the army, for you can and she 
'opes you will!'' 

"My child, I wouldn't be thinking of doing 
nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Collins, brushing 
herself off as if she expected to be inspected forth- 
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with. ** Fancy me — ^joinink the army and wcarin' 
them ! '' Something reminiscent of a blush crept 
prettily into her roughened cheeks. She was not 
a little confused, but she was decidedly compli- 
mented by the suggestion. 

" I redcon I'd like to join," said Queenie, who 
with wide-open eyes had been devouring Sally 
without interruption. "If I don't look sharp 
they'll be full up. Oh Lor*, mother, do let's 
make haste! Isyl" 

" Queenie's the sort as Nella likes," said Sally, 
" but she says she's wanting some women, mother, 
and she 'opes you're joining soon." 

" Besides, I'm too old," said Mrs. Collins. " It's 
all a party for prls." 

" Oh no, 'taint, nothing of the sort," corrected 
Sally. " It's for all ages, as long as the members 
can do anything, or wishes to better themselves, 
or aint got too old to learn. And you aint no 
such age as that, mother, not no way. And you 
can stop in the army as long as you like, and pay 
comin' every week, and Nella says likely you'll 
git a berth to learn the g^rls as goes in the laun- 
dry how to work, or an)rway, you'd help to learn 
the girls, and your work not this sort of thing — 
not so 'ard, and pay the same as you earns here at 
ome. 

" I couldn't understand no such arrangement," 
Mrs. Collins affirmed, with the accent of one who 
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desires to be convinced of an opposite opinion. 
" I dare say they couldn't do with me at all/' 

" You might tell us wot it's all about," said 
Queenie, " Wot did they do to you first ? " 

Launching forth into all the ins and outs, meth- 
ods and plans of the project, Sally was soon in a 
state of eloquent enthusiasm. She told it all in 
her English idiom; she criss-crossed the whole 
explanation with such of the military diction as 
she had quickly acquired; she presented the mat- 
ter top, bottom and sides. She almost out-Nel- 
laed-Nella. 

" It's half past nine o'clock," she said, at length. 
" I've got to be in barracks at ten. I'm on special 
privilege, out so late. Bother the cup of tea, I'll 
'ave it another time. So that's the way of it; 
that's 'ow the army is, and I 'ope you're joining 
soon, mother, you and Queenie." 

Her mother shook her head, half uncertainly. 

" But, mother — ^," started Queenie. 

"You wouldn't be against Queenie enlisting 
to-morrow?" said Sally, interrupting. "And 
you could come as well." 

" There's the manglin'," objected Mrs. Collins. 

" Bother the manglin'. Git Mrs. Dawson to do 
the manglin'. Now here's a kiss, and do come to 
barracks in the momin', you and Queenie." 

She departed. It was a wonderful night that 
Mrs. Collins dreamed and thought throughout 
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" I aint the 'cart to disappoint poor Sal/' she 
said, in the morning. ''I'll wear my hostritch 
•at" 



CHAPTER XXIX 



It was sheer kindliness on the part of Nature 
that she smiled on the Lord Mayor's day proces- 
sion, for her breezes had blustered about, collect- 
ing all the leaves, loaned throughout the summer 
to the trees, in a manner highly fussy. Rain and 
cold had taken turns for a week, before the show, 
but when the moment finally arrived, the sun was 
burning as brilliantly as if fogs and chill were 
wholly unknown in the United Kingdom. 

On an open balcony, in the Strand, a small 
party had seats, overlooking the surge of people 
below. Bunting was flapping, as far up and down 
the street as one could see. 

Nicholas Drew and his wife clasped hands sur- 
reptitiously, when the breath of distant music came 
floating to their ears. Lady Leslie and Grace 
Lubbock were arm in arm just behind them, with 
R^gie and Mrs. Dudley. 

All were eager, when at length the procession 
arrived. Handkerchiefs were wildly waved and 
nods and smiles were lavished in extravagant pro- 
fusion. The salute of the new Lord Mayor was 
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acknowledged, and all was as happy as love and 
life and success can make it 

There were floats to cheer; there were stalwart 
men from the navy; there were colours to be hailed 
with delight and with thrills of the heart But 
yet expectancy chafed at its leash. 

Heralded by loud huzzahs, from housetops and 
street, signalled with a flutter of handkerchiefs 
that animated the entire thoroughfare, they came 
at last — ^the soldiers of the Royal Industrial Army ! 

Two hundred strong they came, proud, uni- 
formed, steadfastly unconscious, marching in 
order that put the men to shame, for neatness, 
precision and beauty of movement Their own 
fife corps blew out a clear, stirring measure, to 
which they timed their feet; their buttons and 
decorations flashed brilliantly in the sunlight; 
and self-contained, complete and established, they 
swept along, amid extraordinary demonstrations 
of honour from every side. 

They reached the point above which Nella sat 
with her friends and her soldier-husband. Line 
after line they swung along until half the com- 
pany had passed. Then came a short command. 
They halted, as one great body, marking time with 
rhythmic feet. Another command and they 
wheeled "about face," and in perfect concert — 
saluted. 

It was over; they were face about again and 
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marching away in a second, while a thunder of 
applause rolled up and down the crowded street 
and Nella and Nicholas stood up, overwhelmed 
by the splendid ovation and the wholly unexpected 
event. ^ 

" Dear me, of course they will knight you, if 
they don't elevate you to the peerage, for this, Mr. 
Drew," said Lady Leslie, half weeping, with ex- 
citement "And you deserve it — ten hundred 
times over!" 

" Oh, but it is all of Nella's doing," said Nich- 
olas, quite embarrassed. " She is the one to whom 
the honours are due." 

"Oh yes," said Leslie, "she certainly is the 
Commander in Chief." 

" Better than that," said the proud big fellow, 
who was looking down into a pair of the loveliest 
of eyes. " She is really the Heart of the Army ! " 



THE END 
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